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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



The Stage is one great source of public amuse- 
ment, not to say instruction. A good play, 
well acted, passes away a whole evening de- 
lightfully at a certain period of life, agreeably 
at all times ; we read the account of it next 
morning with pleasure, and it generally fur- 
nishes one leading topic of conversation for the 
afternoon. The disputes on the merits or 
defects of the last new piece, or of a favourite 
performer, are as common, as frequently re- 
newed, and carried on with as much eagerness 
and skill, as those on almost any other subject. 
Rochefoucalt, I believe it was, who said that 
the reason why lovers were so fond of one an- 
other's company was, that they were always 
talking about themselves. The same reason 
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talking i 
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contem): 

too, in which the wise may see themselves; but^ \ 

in which the vain and superficial see their own, 

virtues, and laugh at the follies of others. The^ 

curiosity which every one has to know how his 

voice and manner can be mimicked must have 

beei^ remarked or felt by moat of us It is no 

w^derfK^that we should feel the same sort 

of ^^ri osit Vji^an d interest m seeing those wros e 

businessiflis^ imitate humanity in general 

oth"efT;'ii^?admirably , Oi these^ome record 
IS due' to the world but the player^art is one 
thatperishes with him ^and leases no tracetf^of *■ 
itself but in the faint descriptions of the pen"^ 
or pencil Yet how eagerly do we stop to look 
at the pnnts from Zoffany s pictures of Garrick 
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author's preface. ix 

and Weston ! How much we are vexed, that 
so much of CoUey Gibber's life is taken up 
with the accounts of his own managership, and 
so little with those inimitable portraits which 
he has occasionally given of the actors of his 
time ! How fortunate we think ourselves, when 
we can meet with any person who remembers 
the principal performers of the last age, and 
who can give us some distant idea of Garrick's 
nature, or of Abington's grace ! We are al- 
ways indignant at Smollett^ for having intro- 
duced a perverse caricature of the English 
Roscius, which staggers our faith in his fault- 
less excellence while reading it. On the con- 
trary, we are pleased to collect anecdotes of this 
celebrated actor, which shew his power over the 
human heart, and enable us to measure his 
genius with that of others by its effects. I have 
heardj for instance^ that once, when Oarrick 
was acting Lear, the spectators in the front 
row of the pit, not being able to see him well 
in the kneeling scene, when he utters the curse, 
rose up, when those behind them, not willing 
to interrupt the scene by remonstrating, imme- 
diately roBe up too, and in this manner the 



whole pit ros^ u 
and so that yoi 
another time, t 
wore in the sami 
composed, wbicl 
of laughter at ai 
Ml accident had 



power of rivettii 

this actor, that not the shghtest notice was 
taken of the circumstances but the whole au- 
dience remained bathed in silent tears The 
knowledge of circumstances like these, serves 
tok^^ alne the memory of past excellence, 
ana't'ys timulate future efforts It was thought 
t^^^^ork ^ oDtamiDg a detailed account of 
ffl^tag eSirour own times — a penod 'no t*un - 
fru i tf u§^^^^tri ca l|^ge n lu s — might-n^^ie ^ " 
^p^^lyTwitiuiI^w'uSWW','^ -- ■»'5P*'^' 
'^Th^'volum^Bere'oSered'to^tK p ubliiBy iB''a 
^collectiotf^^TieatricariCritici8m''wGiclFMve 

'%piarfr^.h''li«l».ttrr3^»?3»^the 
last four" years, in ''clifferent^ newspapers — the 

"Morning Chronicle, the Champion, the Ex- 
' «S5imer, and lastly, the firaes How I came 
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to be regularly transferred from one of these 
papers to the other, sometimes formally and 
sometimes without ceremony^ till I was fqrced 
to quit the last-mentioned by want of health 
and leisure, would make rather an amusing 
story, but that I do not choose to tell ^Uhe 
secrets of the prison-house.^' I would, how- 
ever, advise any one who has an ambition to 
write, and to write his besty in the periodi- 
cal press, to get if possible a position in the 
Times newspaper, the Editor of which is a man 
of business, and not of letters. He may write 
there as long and as good articles as he can, 
without being turned out for it. 

The best articles in this series appeared 
originally in the Morning Chronicle. They 
are those relating to Mr. Kean. I went to see 
him the first night of his appearing in Shylock* 
I remember it well. The boxes were empty, 
and the pit not half full : " some quantity of 
barren spectators and idle renters were thinly 
scattered to make up a show." The whole 
presented a dreary, hopeless aspect. I was in 
considerable apprehension for the result. From 
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the first, scene in .whteh.Mr, Kean came on, 
my doubts were a jejen told to 

give as favourabli could:. I 

gave a true one. those who, 

when they see th< n behind a 

cloud atop to G r it is the 

moon Mr Kes eis the first 

gleam of genius \ le gloom of 

the stage and i ince gladly 

basked m its ray in spite of actors managers 
and critics I cannot aav that my opmion has r- 
much changed since that time V\ hy should 
it^ I had the same eyes to see with thit I '' 
hayCj now the same ears to hear with and^^ie \' 
s ame yin deratanding to judge with .^^^Jheo, '-' 
sfionl^l..not form the same ludgment,?, tMv 5*" 



i judgmeni 

opi15iofflChave been sometimes called 

tam impre8S)gns^tro m_?hin^^,^nd.J. have suf 
ncient, courage, to declare (somewhat abruptly) 
what tbey are ^ I his is the only 'singularity 1 
am conscious of^ I do not shut my eyes to 
extraordinary merit because 1 hate it and re- 
fuse to open them till the clamours of others 
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make me, and then affect to wonder extrava- 
gantly at what I have before affected hypo- 
critically to despise. I do not make it a 
common practice to think nothing of an actor 
or an author^ because all the world have not 
pronounced in his favour ; and after they have, 
to persist in condemning him, as a proof not of 
imbecility and ill-nature, but of independence 
of taste and spirit. Nor do I endeavour to 
communicate the infection of my own dulness, 
cowardice, and spleen to others, by chilling 
the coldness of their constitutions with the 
poisonous slime of vanity or interest, and 
setting up my own conscious inability or un- 
willingness to form an opinion on any one sub- 
ject, as the height of candour and judgment. 
— I did not endeavour to persuade Mr. Perry 
that Mr. Kean was an actor that would not 
last, merely because he had not lasted ; nor 
that Miss Stephens knew nothing of singing, 
because she had a sweet voice. On the con- 
trary, I did all I could to counteract the effect 
of these safe, not very sound, insinuations, and 
" screw the courage" of one principal organ of 
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not rep( 

With ' 

which t 
merits i 
two or 
peraoDs, 
admirati 

celUoces which he did not possess or pretend 
to, and covered his defects froni the wardrobe of 
their own fancies. With this class of persons^ 

" Pritchard's genteel, anilGarrick's six feet Highi" - 

^^. never enlisted in this corps of Swiss bodv,- 
guards,; I was even suspected of disloyalt^f^nd^^ 
lez^najeste, because I did not cry out — Q^nd 
»ie mali|to^alLMr.,Kean's stretches of theVpre- 

9 his being hoarse m the last act, or admire 
^him tor being so jou were looked on as a 
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lukewarm devotee, or half an infidel. On the 
other hand, his detractors constantly argued 
not from what he was, but from what he was 
not. '^ He was not tall. He had not a fine 
voice. He did not play at Covent Garden. He 
was not John Kemble." This was all you could 
get from them, and this they thought quite 
sufficient to prove that he was not any thing 
because he was not something quite different 
from himself. They did not consider that an 
actor might have the eye of an eagle with the 
voice of a raven, a ^' pigmy body/^ and "a fiery 
soul that o'er-informed its tenement ;'* that he 
might want grace and dignity, and yet have 
enough nature and passion in his breast to set 
up a whole corps of regular stagers. They did 
not enquire whether this was the case with 
respect to Mr. Kean, but took it for granted 
that it was not, for no other reason than be- 
cause the question had not been settled by the 
critics twenty or thirty years ago, and admitted 
by the town ever since, that is, before Mr. 
Kean was born. A royal infant may be de- 
scribed as '^ un haut et puissant prince, age 
d*un jour,^' but a great and powerful actor can- 
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not be known till 
cretion he must I 
atncil reputation I 
This IS a truism t 

judices constantly n t 

frequently combat v 

dom I hive (as it ; 

pages] all alorg sp i 

faults, or what I ci i 

well as intellectual but the balance inclines 
decidedly to the favourable side though not 
more I think than his merits exceed his defects 
It was also the more necessary to dwell on^he 
claims of an actor to public support, in pro- 
portioi^^s they were original and to the |^li 
beral opposition they unhappily^ad to^n 
couote^gl endeavoured to^pro^^and flith" 
Bome^suc^sUh^e v^ n^ ^'ery^wprsj/ 
actor in the world His .OthellOHwhat^ap. 
■I pears to me bis master pie ce ^JpLj thoBe ..who 
,have seen him m this partan^ThinC little of ■! 
it I have nothing further to say/Tlt seems to 
me as tar as the mind alone is concerned, and 
leaving the body out of the question, fully equal 
to anj thing of Mrs. Siddons's. But I hate 
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such comparisons; and only make them on 
strong provocation. 

Though I do not repent of what I hiave said 
in praise of certain actors, yet I wish I could 
retract what I have been obliged to say in re- 
probation of others. Public reputation is a 
lottery, in which there are blanks as well as 
prizes. The stage is an arduous profession, re- 
quiring so many essential excellences and acci- 
dental advantages, that though it is an honour 
and a happiness to succeed in it, it is only a 
misfortune, and not a disgrace, to fail in it. 
Those who put themselves upon their triaU 
must, however, submit to the verdict ; and the 
critic in general does little more than prevent a 
lingering death, by anticipating, or putting in 
immediate force, the sentence of the public. 
The victims of criticism, like the victims, of 
the law, bear no good will to their executioners ; 
and I confess I have often been heartily tired 
of so thankless an office. What I have said of 
any actor, has never arisen from private pique 
of any sort. Indeed the only person on the 
stage with whom I have ever had any personal 
intercourse is Mf. Listop, and of him I have 

Y 
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view; 
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newspaper critic , the latter nas merely sup- 

posed to do his duty Why then should ^he 

cntic be held responsible to the actor whom^he 

fjamns by virtue of his ofBce? Besides, as the 

miimc cancatures absurdity off the stage, why 

should not the critic sometimes caricature it^a 

the stage . ?^.T he children of,Moiiiu9 should^not 

hoId"them selves sacred from ndicule.^Thouen 

\tne. cofoursYmay be^a. little heightened, the 
^outline may be correct j^^d^'tr uthj,. ma y be 
conveyed, and the pubh^taste improvedVoy an 

'alliteration or a quibble'tharwounds the self- 
love of an individual Authors* must live as 
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well as actors; and the insipid must at all 
events be avoided, as that which the public 
abhors most. 
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THE ENGLISH STAGE. 



ON ACTORS AND ACTING.* 



Platebs are ''the abstracts and brief chronicles 
of the time ;" the motley representatives of human 
nature. They are the only honest hypocrites. Their 
life is a voluntary dream ; a studied madness. The 
height of their ambition is to be beside themselves. 
To-day kings, to-morrow beggars, it is only when 
they are themselves that they are nothing. Made 
up of mimic laughter and tears, passing from the ex- 
tremes of joy or woe at the prompter's call, they wear 
the livery of other men's fortunes ; their very thoughts 
are not theiy own. They are, as it were, train-bearers 
in the pageant of life, and hold a glass up to humanity, 
frailer than itself. We see ourselves at second-hand 
in them : they shew us all that we are, all that we 
wish to be, and all that we dread to be. The stage 

* 1817. 
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is an epitome, a bettered ILkeness of the; 
the dull part left out : and, indeed, withll 
sion, it is nearly bi^ enough to hold e& ftl 
What brings the resemblarice nearer is [that, jag 
imitate us, we, in burtumi imitate them. » "Hm^^3 
fine gentlemen do^wes^wevt^ Mm 

■ romantic lovers are Were Romeo^ in masqp 
Hqw many soft bosoms hav^: heaved with 
sighs! They teach lis when to laugh and wl 
weep, when to love and when to. hate, upon pi 
and with a good grace ! Wherever there is aj 
house, the world will go on not amiss. The] 
not only refines the manners, but it is 
■0-^ teacher of morals, for it is the truest and 

Z*^ telligible picture of life. It stamps the im^^of^ 

rlj; virtue on the mind by first softening th^^de?",; 

^ materials of which it is composed, by a s^^Qtf V 







pleasure. It regulates the passions^ by givin^^bse 
to the imagination, y I? points out/the selSS^and 
depraved tp our detestatioffi; the amiable and generous 



. * L^:.^';even those grraces operate as a diversion to 

. /SC- poarspr nmann nt AYr»Pn*>n/»A nnH hnH PYflTYinlft. 



the 

coarser poison of "experience iiid bad example, and 

^:' often prevent op cariy off the infection by inoculating 

K; the mind with a certain taste and elegance. To shew 

f; how Uttle we agree with the common declamations 
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against the immoral tendency of the stage on this 
score, we will hazard a conjecture that the acting of 
the Beggar's Opera a certain number of nights every 
year since it was first brought out has done more to- 
wards putting down the practice of highway robbery, 
thali all the gibbets that ever were erected. A per- 
son, after seeing this piece, is too deeply imbued 
with a sense of humanity, is in too good humour 
with himself and the rest of the world, to set about 
cutting throats or rifling pockets. Whatever makes 
a jest of vice leaves it too much a matter of indif- 
ference for any one in his senses to rush desperately 
on his ruin for its sake. We suspect that just the 
contrary effect must be produced by the representa- 
tion of George Barnwell, which is too much in the 
style of the Ordinary's sermon to meet with any 
better success. The mind, in such cases, instead of 
being deterred by the alarming consequences held 
out to it, revolts against the denunciation of them 
as an insult offered to its free-wiU, and, in a spirit of 
defiance, returns a practical answer to them, by 
daring the worst that can happen. The most striking 
lesson ever read to levity and licentiousness is in the 
last act of the Inconstant, where young Mirabel is 
preserved by the fidelity of his mistress, Orinda, in 
the disguise of a page, from the hands of assassins, 
into whqse power he had been allured by the tempta- 

B 2 
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tions of vice and beauty. There W^i was a 
who did not become in imaginatidh a^ ttfonne ^ffiftf; 
during the representation of the'kst trying scene 
this admirable comedy. 

If the stage is useful as a school of instirucSoS 
is no lesd so as a source of amusement. If 
source of the greatest enjoyment at the time; 
never-failing fund of agreeable reflection ajfter^^^JSp* 
The merits of a nevr play, or of a new act ^jgarjg 
always among the first topics of polite conversation 
One way in which public exhibitions cohtiib ute/tj 
refine and humanise mankind, is by supplyin g txnSm 
with idea's and subjects of conversation and interest 
in common. The progress of civilization is in^riJ^ 
port^^to the number of .common-places currenPiirS^ 
85b#^For .^sta^Vif. "we meet with a sttanffM' 
an innuoriin ffstage^coaShf who knows ' nothine7but u 
his^o^^jBFair^^hiSpsSop, his customersr^Iiis "jairm'' ' : 

Hj-.\€^^^:i,4^imm^ *■ ", ^, #■■•,■■- 

his pigs,, his poultry^we can carry*,on no ■ !conversa- 

tion with him , on these local' and ^personal matters : 

. ;> iv,the only way is to let him have aU the talkUo him- 

■ '■■ :■ vv self . But if he has, fortunately ever seen Mr. Liston 

., act, this is an immediate topic of ^mutual conversa- 

. tion, and we agree together the rest of the evening 

_ , in discussing the merits of that inimitable actor, 

:.; ' with the same satisfaction as in talking over the 

, affairs of the most iatimate firiend. 
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ON ACTOBS AOT) ACTIKa. 5 

J£ the stage thus introduces us familiarly to our 
contemporaries, it also brings . us acquainted with 
former times. It b an interesting reyival of past 
ages, manners, opinions, dresses, persons, and ac- 
tions, — ^whether it carries us back to the wars of 
York and Lancaster, or half way back to the heroic 
times of Greece and Rome, in some translation from 
the French, or quite back to the age of Charles II. 
in the scenes of Congreve and of Etherege (the gay 
Sir George I) — ^happy age, when kings and nobles 
led purely ornamental lives ; when the utmost stretch 
of a morning's study went no farther than the choice 
of a sword-knot, or the adjustment of a side curl ; 
when the soul spoke out in all the pleasing elegance 
of dress ; and beaux and belles, enamoured of them- 
selves in one another's foUies, fluttered like gilded 
butterflies in giddy mazes through the walks of St. 
James's Park ! 

A good company of comedians, a Theatre-Royal 
judiciously managed, is your true Herald's College ; 
the only Antiquarian Society that is worth a rush. 
It is for this reason that there is such an air of ro- 
mance about players, and that it is pleasanter to see 
them, even I leir own persons, than any of the 
three learned professions. We feel more respect for 
John Eemble in a plain coat than for the Lord 
Chancellor on the woolsack. He is surrounded, to 
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im iyes, with a greater numbeir oY imgosing 
l^i^DS : he is a more reverend piece of fom Slif 
a Hire complicated tissue of costume.- "We" 
^^i^ whether to look upori thisj JU»|om 
Its Herre, or King Johii> or Cbriolabus, or Ci 
li(il0lttes, or the Stranger. Biit we see in ! 
steltely Hieroglyphic of humanity ; a living m<^^ 
3Paent of departed greatness f a sombre comment 
Ite rise and fall of kings. We look after hiia 
he is "but of sight, as we listen to d story of oill 
Ossian's heroes, to "a tale of other times !'* 
The most pleasant feature in the professioni % 



u' 
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player, and which, indeed, is pecuHar to it, is that ^wel 



m, 



no t'only admire the talents of those who adorn, it^^ 
buf^e contract a personal intimacy with ttemiM' 
Tnereris' no class of -society whom so many persons^i '^ 
■ reeardiwitn attection as actors. We ereeOnem: on^ 
tlre^staffel: we like tolmeet them^ iii^ne streets : thev ' ; 



the^tfee^; we like ^meet them in^he streets ; they 



almost always recal to us pleasant associationslr and 

we feel our gratitude excited? without theyuneasmess 

^yt a; sense .of'obhgation."Tne- v^y^gaiety and po- 

'pularity, howevei', whicfi surround the* life' of a fa- 

. ^ vounte performer, make the retiring from it a very 

f,^< serious business. It glances a mortifying reflection 

J'J, on the shortness of human life, and the vanity of 

'■{ human pleasures. Something reminds us that " all 

'the world's a stage, and all the men and women 

merely players." 
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It has been considered as the misfortune of first- 
rate talents for the stage, that they leave no record 
behind them except that of vague rumour, and that 
the genius of a great actor perishes with him, 
"leaving the world no copy." This is a misfortune, 
or at least a mortifying reflection, to actors ; but it 
is, perhaps, an advantage to the stage. It leaves an 
opening to originaHty. The semper varium et muta- 
bile of the poet may be transferred to the stage, 
" the inconstant stage," without losing the original 
felicity of the application : — it has its necessary ebbs 
and flows, from its subjection to the influence of 
popular feeling, and the frailty of the materials of 
which it is composed, its own fleeting and shadowy 
essence, and cannot be expected to remain for any 
great length of time stationary kt the same point, 
either of perfection or debasement. Acting, in par- 
ticular, which is the chief organ by which it addresses 
itself to the mind — ^the eye, tongue, hand by which 
it dazzles, charms, and seizes on the public attention 
— is an art that seems to contain in itself the seeds 
of perpetual renovation and decay, following in this 
respect the order of nature rather than the analogy 
of the productions of human intellect ; — ^for whereas 
in the other arts of painting and poetry, the standard 
works of genius, being permanent and accumulating, 
for awhile provoke emulation, but, in the end, over- 
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*lay future efforts, and transmit only their 
those that come after ; the exertions o¥ tti 
actor die with him, leaving to his successors 
admiration of his name, and the aspira€< 
imaginary excellence : so that, in effect nb 
neration of actors binds another; the art 1| 
setting out afresh on the stock of genius a 

and the siaccess depends (generally spe 

accident, opportunity, and ericpufagement. jiEKShar-y^fc 




vest of excellence (whatever it may be) is xemoye dMC 
from the ground, every twenty or thirty y^gUl 
Death's sickle ; and there is room left forla^ther 
to sprout up and tower to any equal heightT^jiid 
- i spread into equal luxuriance — to " dally .^Wi the 

wind, and court the sun '* — according to^^^health 
and vigour of the stem, and the favourableness of 
the season., ' But books, pictures, remain likefixftres 
in the public mind, beyond a certain poiiit jencuinber 
the^oil oOivinff truth and nature,^distor^r stunt 

"■r ^^Sl^SSSwkiSf origina^genius.^^WJ^^lS^ *^^"0' 

' J^ amateur may find^mployment for his time m read- 

ri ins old authors billy,, and exhaust his entire spleen 

in scouting new ones : but the lover of the stage 
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cannot amuse himself, in his sohtary fastidiousnesB, 
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by sitting to witness a play got up by the departed 
ghosts of first-rate actors ; or be contented with the 
perusal of a collection of old play-biUs : — ^he may 
extol Qarrick, but he must go to see Kean ; and, in 
his own defence, must admire, or at least tolerate, 
what he sees, or stay away against his will. If, in- 
deed, by any spell or power of necromancy, all the 
celebrated actors, for the last hundred years, could 
be made to appear again on the boards of Covent- 
Garden and Drury Lane, for the last time, in their 
most brilliant parts, what a rich treat to the town, 
what a feast for the critics, to go and see Betterton, 
and Booth, and Wilks, and Sandford, and Nokes, 
and Leigh, and Penkethman, and Bullock, and Est- 
court, and Dogget, and Mrs. Barry, and Mrs. Mont* 
fort, and Mrs. Oldfield, and Mrs. Bracegirdle, and 
Mrs. Cibber, and Gibber himself, the prince of cox- 
combs, and Macklin, and Quin, and Rich, and Mrs. 
Clive, and Mrs. Fritchard, and Mrs. Abingdon, and 
Weston, and Shuter, and Grarrick, and all the rest of 
those who "gladdened life, and whose death eclipsed 
the gaiety of nations!" We should certainly be 
there. We should buy a ticket for the season. We 
should enjoy <nir hundred days again. We should 
not miss a single night. We would not, for a great 
deal, be absent from Betterton's Hamlet or his 
Brutos, or from Booth's Cato, as it was first acted to 
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the contending applause of Whigs and Tories;, 
should be in the first row when MrsV BarrSSK' 
was kept by Lord Rochester, and witliVwhom mwj 
was in love) played KTpnitma of Belvidera ; antl?? ^< 
supm)se we shotdd go to see Mfs/BracegirdieJKtH 
whom all the world was 'in love) in aU hef partly 
We should then^khow exactly wftetKer 
manner of picking a chicken, iaiid Bullock's m o&(^] 
devouring asparagus, answerediS the ingenio us^acj 
count of them in the Tatler • ' and whether BoggeS 
was equal to Dowton— whether Mrs. Montfoft'TOi^K-- 
Mrs. Abingdon was the finest lady — whether ^Wilk sfflv 
or Gibber was the best Sir Harry Wildair, — ^wnether.5; 
Macklin was reaUy " the Jew that Shakespeare" 
drew," and whether Garrick was, upon the'whole'i' 
SO great 'an actor as the world would nave maae^him ' 



s 



ou tll'^Ma nv people have a strong desire ► to^ pry into 
''* the secrets of futurity ; for our own par^w^hoidd 

be satisfied if we had the' power to rec ^tS e^ead, 
and^liye the past oyer again, 'a^Mten ag^^^Ieased I 
^Players, after alli"'have '^^^^ason^^ncomplain 
of their hard-esSn^a!^ short-lived' popularity. * One 



■ "i thunder of applause from pitT^Koxes, and sjallery, is 

' v.: J' equal to a whole immortality of posthumous tame ; 

" ■ '^^^ * and wheii we "hear aVactqr (Liston)^ whose modesty 

is equal to his merit, declare that he would like to 

see a dog wag his tail in approbation, what must he 
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feel when he sets the whole house in a roar ! Be- 
sides, Fame, as if their reputation had been en- 
trusted to her alone, has been particularly careful of 
the renown of her theatrical favourites : she forgets, 
one by one, and year by year, those who have been 
great lawyers, great statesmen, and great warriors in 
their day ; but the name of Garrick still survives 
with the works of Reynolds and of Johnson. 

Actors have been accused, as a profession, of being 
extravagant and dissipated. While they are said to 
be so, as a piece of common cant, they are likely to 
continue so. But there is a sentence in Shakspeare 
which should be stuck as a label in the mouths of 
our beadles and whippers-in of morality: "The 
web of our life is of a mingled yam, good and ill 
together : our virtues would be proud if our faults 
whipped them not : and our vices would despair if 
they were not cherished by our virtues." With 
respect to the extravagance of actors, as a traditional 
character, it is not to be wondered at. They hve 
from hand to mouth : they plunge from want into 
luxury ; they have no means of making money breed, 
and all professions that do not live by turning money 
into money, or have not a certainty of accumulating 
it in the end by parsimony, spend it. Uncertain of 
the future, they make sure of the present moment. 
This is not unwise. Chilled with poverty, steeped 
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in contempt, ihey sometimes.pass into thg- 
of fortune, and are lifted to the very pinn«^( 
public favour ; yet eyen ther^^^y cannpt calcul^ 
the continuance of success, j|)^ut are, "like. t 

■'■■■ '■ '• '^ 1& '■; i-'-.'^f^-,"-, ■ y. ' '_, 

'sailor on the mast, iready with every blast ta 
. down into the fatal bowels oifi'the' deep!*'' ^esiHes, 
if the youne enthusiast,, wno, is smitten witl 
stage, and with the public sis a niistress, werejaaturj;^ 
rally a close Aw/iA», he would become or remajj^as^-^ 
city clerk, instead of turning player. Again 
respect to the habit of convivial indulgence, anlS gW : 
to be a good one, must have a great spirit o fj^j^y -.^ 
ment in himself — strong impulses, strong passio^vMidi'r 
a strong sense of pleasure : for it is his business, to I 
imitate the passions, and to communicate pl easjir e.to 
other s, . T A man of genius, is not a machii^^^he 
neglected actorma;^))e excusied if he drinks^oblivion 

.' ofjjhi^Hisappbintments : the . successful one„if he 

quaffs'the applause of the worlds- and.enjom^^.firiend- 
ship off those who are the. fnendsTof the*,favourite8 
01 rortune,;.m drauffntS4Qf^ectoi;A^herej.is.no path 
so steep ^.)that of fa as the 

■ . V - .^ pursuit of excellence. ^L^The^Jnt^ectual, excitement, 
5;^-: »:^jjjggpQj.j^|jjg £j.Qjjj those prof essipns which call forth 

'\v&:.*^ oiu* sensibihty to pleasure. jandpaiuv requires some 
<;• corresponding physical_excitement to support our 
Mv failure, and not a little to allay the ferment of the 

v" ••- V' . ■•- /■'-•■..■■-- 
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spirits attendant on success. If there is any ten- 
dency to dissipation beyond this in the profession of 
a player, it is owing to the prejudices entertained 
against them — ^to that spirit of bigotry which in a 
neighbouring country would deny actors Christian 
burial after their death, and to that cant of criticism 
which, in our own, slurs oyer their characters, while 
living, with a half-witted jest. Players are only not 
so respectable as a profession as they might be, be- 
cause their profession is not respected as it ought 
to be. 

A London engagement is generally considered by 
actors as the ne plus ultra of their ambition, as '' a 
consummation devoutly to be wished,'' as the great 
prize in the lottery of their professional life. But 
this appears to us, who are not in the secret, to be 
rather the prose termination of their adventurous 
career; it is the provincial conunencement that is 
the poetical and truly enviable part of it. After that, 
they have comparatively little to hope or fear. " The 
wine of life is drunk, and but the lees remain." In 
London, they become gentlemen, and the King's 
servants : but it is the romantic mixture of the hero 
and the vagabond that constitutes the essence of the 
player's life. It is the transition from their real to 
their assumed characters, from the contempt of the 
world to the applause of the multitude, that gives its 
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zest to the latter, and raises them as'inuch aboTe 
common humanity at niight as in the day-time they 
are depressed below it. " Hurried fi^m fierce ex- 
tremes, by contrast made more fierce,'*-— it is rasts 
and a flock bed which give their splendoiurto a plume 
of feathers and a throne. We should suppose that 
if the most admired actor on the London^ stage were 
brouffhf to confession on this point, ' he would ac- 
knowledge "that all the applause he had received from 
'VbriUiant and overflowing audiences".^ was nothing 
to the light-headed intoxication of unlooked-for suc- 
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cess in a barnl In town, actors 'are criticised : in 
y. country places, they are wondered , at, .or hooted at : 
;? it is of little coiisequence .which, so, that the interval 
IS not tdo long between. _ For ourselves, we own 
that the description of the^stroUing'^player.in Gil 
Bias, soaking his dry crusts in th^ well by the road- 
side, presents to us a perfect picture of human feli- 
city. 



ON MODERN COMEDY * 



The question which has often heen asked^ Why 
there are so few modern Comedies? appears in a great 
measure to answer itself. It is because so many ex- 
cellent comedies have been written, that there are 
none such written at present. Comedy naturally 
wears itself out — destroys the very food on which it 
lives; and by constantly and successfuUy exposing 
the folhes and weaknesses of mankind to ridicule, in 
the end leaves itself nothing worth laughing at. It 
holds the mirror up to nature ; and men, seeing 
their most striking pecuHarities and defects pass in 
gay review before them, learn either to avoid or con- 
ceal them. It is not the criticism which the pubhc 
taste exercises upon the stage, but the criticism which 
the stage exercises upon pubhc manners, that is fatal 
to comedy, by rendering the subject-matter of it 
tame, correct, and spiritless. We are drilled into a 
sort of stupid decorum, and forced to wear the same 
dull uniform of outward appearance; and yet it is 
asked, why the Comic Muse does not point, as she 
was wont, at the peculiarities of our gait and gesture, 

* 1817. 
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and exhibit the picturesc[ue contrast '<?f a 

■ = * ^ - - ■ • -, . tj " 

costume, in all that graceful variety 

de%hts. The genuine source of comic w njS 
".Where; it must liye, or have nb-lifeia^i 



.V'. r 




is undoubtedly to be found in the distmguismng 
peculiarities of men and, manners,. Nov^ffiS.cbjB- 
finction can subsist, so as to b(e jstrong, pomted^iand 
seneral, only while the manners of differentMasses 
are formed immediately by their particula Mfcn^ um- , ' 
stances, and the characters of in dividualsSByltheir 



^^^■ 



natural temperament and situation, vit houtjbe ing 
everlastinely modified and neutralized byaintercourse 
with the world — ^by knowledge and ed u cati on. In 
a certain stage of society, men may be^sajdj^^ege- 
tate. like trees, and tq^ecome ro6ted|la|thft^soil in 
wluph.they grow. They have no ideafoff any , thing 
beyond' themselves and their immediateTspnere of 

what their,' situation joa^^^ffigg^^ more. 

Each is absorbed .mf^hisSpwri^pfofessioni^^^ pursuit, 

and each in ^ his, turn contrac.tSA^that habitual pecu- 

:.V liarity of manners? and v opinions, .which makes him 

\;^\ the subject of ridiqule. to others, and the sport of the 

/ * ;5,\v, Comic Muse. /.Thus the physician is nothinfi; but a 

•; f?; p^ the lawyer is a mere lawyer, the scholar 

■ *■' . ■• " ■ ■'" ■■.'.■ 
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degenerates into a pedant, the country squire is a 
different species of being fi*om the fine gentleman, 
Ae citizen and the courtier inhabit a different world, 
and even the affectation of certain characters, in aping 
the foIHes or vices of their betters, only serves to 
shew the immeasurable distance which custom or 
fortune has placed between them. Hence the early 
comic writers, taking advantage of this mixed and 
solid mass of ignorance, folly, pride, and prejudice, 
made those deep and lasting incisions into it,— have 
given those sharp and nice touches, that bold relief 
to their characters, — have opposed them in every 
variety of contrast and collision, of conscious self- 
BatU&ction andmutual antipathy; with apower which 
can only find fnU scope in the same rich and inex- 
haustible materials. But in proportion as comic 
genius succeeds in taking off the mask from igno- 
rance and conceit, as it teaches us to 

" See ourselyes as others see us," — 

in proportion as we are brought out on the stage to- 
gether, and our prejudices clash one against the 
other, our sharp angular points wear off; we are no 
longer ri^d in absurdity, passionate in folly, and we 
prevent the ridicule directed at our habitual foibles, 
by laughing at them ourselves. 

If it be said, that there is the same fdnd of ab- 
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surdity and prejudice in tlie world, l ^e^e^^p kt 
there axe the same unaccountable peWei^^ ^lurKi ng " 
at the bottom of every breast^— I shouldra^wel^Dyit 
.80 ; but at least we keep bur jfoilies to oiirirerapS'DMSh^ 
as possible — -we palliate, shuffle, and equ^caie with 
them^ — ^they sneak into bye-corners, and^^no^like 
Chaucer's Canterbury" Pilgrims, marcl^iuSnS^Sie 
i-high foad^ and form a procession— they 
trench themselves stronely behind custdmFafld- pre- 
cedent — ^they are not "Embodied in professionSTiSid 

•-- . -^Aif^^- 

ranks in life — they aire not or&:anized into a^system — 
they do 'hot openly resort to a standardj ' but Mre a 
BOii^of straggling nondescripts, that , h^e^ yo^^ 
" Present no mark to the fbeman." As4o'tne' gross 
andTpalpable absurdities of modem -manners, they 



are^loSshallow aiJ3* barefaced, and thos^wnaaflFect, 
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areFto^littl^^tc^iii them,: to fflSKe^tSem^worth 

^^ W r^ ffir^^-^ ff^^^"' ^^' ^^^^? ^^ proceed 
fromjI^^^^^l^ttTO ^ '^in ge- 

niKra^wmSdashine^iaa^^ 8t5fle,t.nor l5:om an 

infatuation witnT any/ of ats^fiafactCTistic modes. In 

shorty the proper ""object^pipTidicuJ^ifl egotism: and a 

man csjinot.be ar very^ea,t; egotisl^^ who every day 

; V y^sees himself represented' oh^he stage." We are defi- 

^T -vivi^ ' cient in coinedy, because we^ are without characters 
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in real life— as wcf have no historical pictures, be- 
cause we have no faces proper for them. 
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It IS, indeed, the eyident tendency of all literature 
to generalize and dissipate character, by giving men 
the same artificial education, and the same common 
stock of ideas ; so that we see all objects from the 
same point of view, and through the same reflected 
medium ; — we learn to exist, not in ourselves, but in 
books ; — all men become alike mere readers — specta- 
tors, not actors in the scene, and lose all proper per- 
sonal identity. The templar, the wit, the man of 
pleasure, and the man of fashion, the courtier and 
the citizen, the knight and the squire, the lover and 
the miser — Lovelace, Lothario, Will. Honeycomb, 
and Sir Roger de Coverley, Sparkish, and Lord Fop- 
pington, Western and Tom Jones, my Father, and 
my uncle Toby, Millamant, and Sir Sampson Legend, 
Don Quixote and Sancho, Gil Bias, and Guzman 
d'Alfarache, Count Fathom and Joseph Surface, — 
have all met, and exchanged common-places on the 
barren plains of the haute littSrature — toil slowly 
on to the Temple of Science, seen a long way off 
upon a level, and end in one dull compound of poli- 
tics, criticism, chemistry, and metaphysics ! 

We cannot expect to reconcile opposite things. 
If, for example, any of us were to put ourselves into 
the stage-coach from Salisbury to London, it is more 
than probable we should not meet with the same 
number of odd accidents, or ludicrous distresses on 
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the road, that befd Parson Mams 
get into a conunon yemcle, and snBffiF^tir^^mve^ 
niences of modem tray ellins;, shoulT^^^^^i^' of 
the want o'f adventures? ^ Modem ^^n^^jB ay be 
compared to a modern, stage-^ba'ch , : ^^^^^^ismay 
be a little cramped with the confin^^^SSacL we 
may grow drowsy ; biit we arrive sa ^^jt^ii t any 
very amusing br very M,d accident, at Tour^i ourney* a 
encL 

A&nin, the alterations which have tslKewplabe in 
coaZ^on and aresa^the ««ne p.^»b^ 



by no means favourable to Comedv'.^T he present 
prevailing style of conversation is no^5^^?f^* ^^ 



critical and analytical. It consists ^ fdmostt entirely 



in the discussion of c general topicsFm^Bseftations 
on philosophy or taste-: and CongreveSwpuld be able 
"t® derive no better, nihts from thexonversation of 
° ouS. ioilettes£or "l°drawmg-rooms^ 
raiUeryior .pjWgnant^repartee^Mliis dialogues, than 
t from .a deliberation^ of^ t he^Bo val Society. In the 
. same manner, the extremeLsimpucity and gracenii 
uniformity of modem t^dress, however favourable to 
the arts, has certainly stnpt^ Comedy of one of its 
^^ richest omaboaentsand most expressive symbols. Hie 
.^^v sweeping pall and buskin, and nodding plume, were 
^^ never more serviceable to Tragedy, than the enor^ 
^' ;:mous hoops and stiff stays worn by the belles of 
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termer days were to the iBtrignes of Comedy. They 
assisted wonderfully in beigbtening tbe mysteries of 
the passion, and adding to tbe intricacy of the ploti 
Wycherley and Yanbragb could not have i^ared the 
dresses of Yandyke. These strange fancy-dresses, 
perrerse disguises, and counterfeit shapes, gare an 
ag!reeiJ)Ie soc^e to the imagination. ''That seyen- 
fold fence ^' was a sort of fml to the Insciotisness of 
tiie dialogue, and a barrier against the sly encroach^ 
ments of double entendre. TioA greedy eye and bold 
hand of indiscretion were repressed, which gave a 
greater Hcence to the tongue. The senses were not 
to be gratified in an instant. Love was entangled in 
the folds of the swelling handkerchief, and the de- 
sires might wander for ever round the circumference 
of a quilted petticoat, or find a rich lodging in the 
flowers of a damask stomacher. There was room 
for years of patient contrivance, for a thousand 
diougbts, schemes, conjectures, hopes, fears, and 
wiiEdies. There seemed no end of difficulties and 
delays; to overcome so many obstacles was the work 
of ages. A mistress was an angel concealed behind 
whalebone, flounces, and brocade. What an under- 
taking to penetrate through the disguise ! What an 
impulse must it give to the blood, what a keenness 
to the invention, what a volubility to the tongue! 
'^Mr. Smirk, you are a brisk man," was then the 
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mQst significant commendation. B5feS^J^^aa% --Tfl*^>f 
A woman can be hut undressed^ / . Iag?ton5¥}| l *[ ! a . ' '' ^ ' ' yi,:^\j: 
The same account might be exte SjBlFillWiTrag edv. \b r ? 
Aristotle has Jong, since said, that T^^ggd ^piinfies A 
*to mind by terror and pity; that i^j 
'artificial and intellectual interest, fori 
!foagedy, like Comedy, must theref6r|. 1i 
ifqjp its patterns must be drawn froni thfe li:^^^^els 
within tlie breast, from feeline or from "dbservation ; ■-' ' 
mi to materials of iWedvL^ be ^^g« ';^ ' 
a people, who are the habitual spectotors OT ^ ^ SecLy^ V 
•whose interests and passions are not the^owriy biit 
ideal, remote, sentimental, fmd abstxacted^^^is for 
^- this reason chiefly, we conceive, that ."^^highest 

\ efforts of the Tragic Muse are in general ^etcarliest ; 

A where the strona: impulses of nature are n^lost in 

T the refinement and elosses of art ; where^Ckwriters 

'->'' ^ .*IP^' '''■"■ ■ 

'W themselves, arid those whom they^. saw about them, 

had "warm hearts of flesh and blood'^beatine in their 

bosomspand- were nof emboweUedfbf "; their ; natural 

entiMsV aiicratuffed^^^ paltry 'blurred, sheets of 

paper.- -k: Shajcspearer^th all his' 'j^eniiis, could not 

have written ai,h<gfidid, if hef^naii>lived in the present 

.'times, ^Natiird would not have presented itself to 

. ^, ^ N- him in the same j&eshness and vigour ; he must have 

seen it through all the refractions of successive dul- 

nessy and his powers would have languished in the 
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dense atmosphere of logic and criticism. '^ Men's 
minds/' lie somewhere says^ ''are parcel of their 
fortunes ;" and his age was necessary to him. It 
was this which enabled him to grapple at once with 
nature^ and which stamped his character with her 
image and superscription. 
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GODWIN^ COLEEIDGE; SCOTT, iBTgJ 

TiiB affe we live in is crillc^Faidactic.. ^ ^^Hto iicaL 
romantic, but it is hot draln^iic^ ThisJE^^y,^ is 
its weak side. When we give it as o S S ppmi on. 
that this is hot '^ the high and pahny st^^^the 
productions of the stage, we would be nnderatood to 
signify, that there has hardly been a g( ^^^^d y^ or 
a good comedy written within the last ^fi^^years, 
that is, since the time of Home's DouglaslS a lSheri- 
dan's School for Scandal ; and when we^^^aik of a 
good tragedy or comedy, we mean one that will be 
thought so fifty years hence. Not tha t^e jwould 
have it supposed, that a work, to be worth any^thing, 
must last, always : but we think that a play that only 
runs it?^ne-and-^enty nights, that|does not reach 
beyonS^^S^lifefof^fl^tof,^" the fashion of a single 
generation! may ^be fairly set down as good for no- 
thin&r, to any purposes of cnticism, or senous admi- 
' r^^^v rationy^:^ Time seehis to 'have its circle as well as the 
globe we inhabit ; the loftiest emmences, by degrees, 
'f:^ sink beneath the horizon; the greatest works are 

* 1820* 
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lost sight of in the end, and cannot be restored ; but 
those that disappear at the first step we take, or are 
hidden "bj the first object that intervenes, cas^ in 
&.ihet ease, be of no real magnitude or importance. 
We have never seen the higheist range of monntains 
m ihe world ; nor are the longest-lived works intelli- 
gible to ns (from the difference both of language and 
nutmners) at this day : but the name of the Andes, 
and that of dd, blind Homer, serves us on this side 
of the globe, and at ihe lag-end of time, to repeat 
and wonder at; and that we have ever heard of 
ttther IS alone sufficient proof of the vastness of the 
one, and of the sublimity of the other ! Without 
iraiting for the final award, or gradual oblivion of 
slcrw-revolving ages, we may be bold to say of our 
writers for the stage, during the last twenty or thirty 
years, as Pope is reported to have said of Ben Jon- 
son's, somewhat unadvisedly, "What trash are their 
works, taken altogether V We would not deny or 
depreciate merit, wherever we find it, in individuals^ 
or in classes : for instance, we grant that all the 
ptmtomimes are good in which Mr. Grimaldi plays 
the clown ; and that the melodrames hitve been exr 
eeUent, when Mr. Farley had a hand in them ; and 
that the farces could not be damned if Munden 
showed his face in them ; and that O'Keeffe's could 
not fail with an audience that had a mind to laugh i 
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but haying mentioned these, and 
to our private Ust (for it might M i^ 
particularly No Song no Supperi^B^j^ze 
finch, Robert Tyke, or Lubin Log, &c. ^ iJb!5gfT J^y 
are at a loss i^ proceed with^^ & legitimate and 

higher productions of the modern drama. 5iAf 5.thefe 
not then Mr. Coleridge's Remorse, Mr jQ^^^S in's 
Bertram, Mr. Milman' s Fazio;^^^^ and man^offiiers ? 
TherJB are; but we do hot know that the^ffiike 'any 
difference in the question. The poYert£?ndeed of 
our present dramatic genius cannot be inadeappear 
more fully than by this, that whateve r itfcas to show 
oi profound, is ,of German taste and pn^n^and that 
what Httle it can boast of elegant, though^ght and 
vain, is taken from petite pieces of Parisian mould. 
^^e have been long trying to find oui^e^meaning 
oLaffiiihis, and at last we think we have, succeeded. 
The^xause.of thelevil complained „ of5like the root of 

, French^rexolutionL-Jfhat event, has rivetted all eyes. 



tf*d9^> 



'•'*iftt^'-*l. 



andVdistractecLdL hearts :,^d,ui^ stariner at 



a coI^gt|Jn: ^jfe§aB!'^fi^ ■iS^^^^ .^ which we 

\it'^'' have ibeen Huddled together,^ we have not had time 

. 'X';v*t to laugh alLone another s defects, or to condole over 



one another's niisfortunes. We have become a nation 

Ao ?>> of politicians and newsmongers ; our inquiries m the 

/|!'2''^ streets are no less than after the health of Europe; 
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and in men's faces we may see strange matters writ- 
ten, — the rise of stocks, the loss of battles, the fall 
of kingdoms, and the death of kings. The Muse, 
meanwhile, droops in bye-comers of the mind, and 
is forced to take np with the refuse of our thoughts. 
Our attention has been turned, by the current of 
events, to the general nature of men and things ; and 
we cannot call it heartily back to individual caprices, 
or headstrong passions, which are the nerves and 
sinews of Comedy and Tragedy. What is an indi- 
yidual man to a nation ? Or what is a nation to an 
abstract principle? The affairs of the world are 
spread out before us, as in a map ; we sit with the 
newspaper, and a pair of compasses in our hand, to 
measure out provinces, and to dispose of thrones ; 
we " look abroad into universality," feel in circles of 
latitude and longitude, and cannot contract the grasp 
of our minds to scan with nice scrutiny particular 
foibles, or to be engrossed by any single suffering. 
What we gain in extent, we lose in force and depth. 
A general and speculative interest absorbs the cor- 
roding poison, and takes out the sting of our more 
circumscribed and fiercer passions. We are become 
public creatures: ''are embowelled of our natural 
entrails, and stuffed,'' as Mr. Burke has it in his high- 
flown phrase, "with' paltry blurred sheets of paper 
about the rights of man," or the rights of legitimacy. 
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fSa5e5^nlSS^Je^r?ffreatlv ( 



^^ ^.^S^ ^ ^^^C s^^^^^yj deceived / - , ~ ,,. 
% pK^5|l*^*ajfe evid^rS^h^n, the 

reiffnins; spint offtne^aeeT^ramatic poetry must be 
allowed to be mosr irreconcileable with this spirit ; 
,.it 18 essentially individual and^concrete, both in fona 
V. . and in power. It is the closestimitation of nature ; 
.' V/.I,'^ it has a body of truth; it is "a counterfeit present- 
:; ment of reality ; for it brings forward certain cha- 



■>,#.. 



meters to act and speak for themselves, in the most 
-3^^^. frying and singular circumstances. It is not enough 
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^W^:'^. 

We break our sleep to argue a que^^^^^^^"^ of ^i;^'*^ 
news spoils our appetiteffbi^ dinner.|fWg^M'e ^Sb^ 8® ci r '; 
solicitous after our own' success aB ^mi^fScce ss of a -V I 
cause. Our thoughts, feelings; dis fi^elgeJS^e^.ab out ; : ■■/ 
what no way concerns lis, morp than 'it^ncems any , ' 
body; else, Hke those of the Uphokterei^^^^^ T 

a new species of character in the Tatler^bubwe are 
become a nation of upholsterersl We participate in 
the^general progress of intellect, and the large vic issi* 
tudei^of human atfairs ; but me hugest^OTvaw sor- 
TOW looks dwarfish and puerile. In tnSsovereignty 
"^minds, we 'make mankind our quarry ; and. 



in fj^ners cope of our ambitious thou ghts^j^ t for 
Iji^yjjtpo ugh the four quarters of thewprld. In a 
^^^^^rature and scivilization have: abstracfed man 

•frftim liiwisu>lf ^Hftrfoi* fViaf bin ATiafA-nrp^ift^nn IrnifVAV 



for them to declaim on certain general topics, how^- 
ever forcibly or learnedly — ^thia is merely oratory, and 
this any other diaraeters might do as well, in any 
other circumstances $ nor is it sufficient for the poet 
to fiimish the oolowrs and forms of style and fa&cy 
out of his own store, however inezhanstible ; for if 
he merely makes them ^Epress his own feelings, and 
the idle effiisicms of his own breast, he had better 
speak in his own person, without any of those tro«i- 
blesome '^ interlocutions between Lucius and Caius/' 
The laragic poet (to be truly such) can only dehyer 
the sentiments of given persons, placed in given cir« 
cumstances ; and in order to make what so proceeds 
from their mouths at once proper to them and inter- 
esting to the audience, their characters must be 
powerfully marked: their passions, which are the 
subject-matter of which they treat, must be worked 
up to the highest pitch of intensity; and the cir* 
cumstances which give force and direction to them 
must be stamped with the utmost distinctness and 
vividness in every line. Within the circle of dra^ 
matic character and natural passion, each individual 
is to feel as keenly, as profoundly, as rapidly as pos* 
sible, but he is not to feel beyond it, for others or 
for the whole. Each character, on the contrary, 
must be a kind of centre of repulsion to the rest i 
and it is their hostQe interests, lurought into col* 
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a^l^^ 
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action; 



"**? 



the excess of passioii that he must; ; o^row^the acti- 
Tity of ms imaeination : he^must mouldHhe sound of 
his verse to its vfluctuations^andfcapnces, and build 
up the whole superstructure of his fable on the deep 
V ,. ;. and stnct foundations of nature. ^But surely it is 



^. hardly to be thought that the pbef should feel for 
• -v^'Sl'- others in this way, when they have ceased almost to 



i feel for themselves ; when the mind is turned habi- 






■1 



lisioh, that must tm;a^ their hdarj^ 
forth every faculty of thought, of spi a^ 
They must not be repre^Em^ iSie B.^^^^promes, ^'^ X;^^ 
lookihg all the same way, nor ^tn "&ei j^tiCci^ ' girned 
round; to the audience) but M |lir€S trg m^^irw itli 
each other ; itheir wbrcls, like tfie^ .i ^^a^f^u st 
strike fire from one another, — ;mus£ iiifiC^^^^^rana, 
and pour in the poison. The poet, to° ra |a 7 ru mice to 
his undertaking, must not only identiS^ ^uSgieff with 
each, but must take part with all by tufn^^^^relish 
aU as sharply, passioned as they ;" — mu ggfeers corn, 
pity^love, hate, anger, remprse, reven ^^aS bition, 
in their most sudden and iierce extreme^ffiajst not 
only have these, passions rooted in ms^mindr but 
must be alive toj.every circumstance aJGfectirig^ them, 
to eyenr! accideiit of which advantage caS^bf 'taken 
to aratiry or fexasperate them ; a woM^must? kindle 

° l^^m mm ^'J" " ^ liH^ltfliiiiiill 

the^ dormant jpark mto a name ; . an unforeseen event 
must py erturn^^whole* being in "cg^m^it is from 
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toally out of itself to general, specoIatiYe tnith, and 
possibilities of good, and when, in fact, the processes 
of the understanding, analytical distinctions, and 
verbal disputes, have superseded all personal and 
local attachments and antipathies, and have, in a 
nuinner, put a stop to the pulsation of the heart — 
quenched the fever in the blood — the madness in the 
brain ; — ^when we are more in love with a theory 
than a mistress, and would only crush to atoms those 
who are of an opposite party to ourselves in taste, 
philosophy, or politics. The folds of self-love, arising 
out of natural instincts, connections, and circum- 
stances, have not wound themselves exclusively and 
unconsciously enough round the human mind to fur- 
nish the matter of impassioned poetry in real life ; 
much less are we to expect the poet, without observa- 
tion of its e£fects on others, or experience of them in 
himself, to supply the imaginary form out of vague 
topics, general reflections, far-fetched tropes, affected 
sentiments, and fine writing. To move the world, he 
must have a place to fix the levers of invention upon. 
The poet (let his genius be what it will) can only act 
by sympathy with the public mind and manners of his 
age ; but these are, at present, not in sympathy, but 
in opposition to dramatic poetry. Therefore, we 
have no dramatic poets. It would be strange indeed 
(under favour be it spoken) if in the same period of 
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time ihat produced the PbHtiiSlJus^S 

buigh Review, there should" lie .■f6u33Sj^^O^*"un- 

feathered two-legged thing" as a retd^r^edj^ppet'. 

But it may be answerelC tfiat the^au^Qj^[ the 
Enquiry concerning Political! Justice^ia^himseBf a 
writer of. romances, and the ^autho-^^Siu^Wil- 
liamjs. We hearken to the su^fi:esjdon,]^Ld;^nll take 
this and one or "two other eminent examples,iito, show 
how far we fall,short of the' ,goal we BJmM^i" You 



may wear youjr, 6ay«^tha f^iffprPTioA IrnZ^-**- fi^w^ri 
has written an admirable and almostunmailed novel 
(nay, more than, one). — ^he has als^^ittenj^o tra- 
^diesj|and failed. We can h^^^^nk^ would 
%:e =feggnjqssible,for: him to Mv^£^g|||Mt on the 
P.^i cnue^ h ere stated,, yiz^, .that it? was^mDcgsme for 
l^gLtoJgj^edy^ whdhLMyerae to the 

8|^^g ^^^^^gutK or!tagfa^h ov eL3^ri be 

cQ^idCTed; 
Hfij?annotJ6e 
tOjhavB^rign^K^dB 



'.^1 



^SiKfflSi^^ jJS&fti^'®-- hero. 
^W^^3SiJthejicmstru ciive organ, 

-Extraordinary 

deCTe # tggibiU^' M according ta 

nafar^^ to^m ^^W^[M He takes a 

jcharacteror a passion, and works it out to the utmost 

possible extravagance, and palliates, or urges it on, 

,; Jby every resource of the understanding, or by every 

• Species of plausible sophistry ; but in doing iMs, he 

V may be said to be only spinning a suMe theorv, to 

■ r. ' • ' .-•• - ■-■■-;. :.V' ...'-■ ..•-■.- 
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be maintaimng a wHd paradox, as much as when he 
extends a philosophical and abstract principle into 
all its ramifications, and builds an entire and exdu- 
sive system of feeling and action on a single daring 
view of human nature. " He sits in the centre" of 
his web, and "enjoys" not *' bright day," but a kind 
of gloomy grandeur. His characters stand alone, 
self-created, and self-supported, without communica- 
tion with, or reaction upon, any other (except in the 
single instance of Caleb Williams himself) :— *the 
passions are not excited, qualified, or irritated by 
circumstances, but moulded by the will of the writer, 
like clay in the hands of the potter. Mr. Godwin's 
imagination works like the power of steam, with in- 
conceivable and incessant expansive force ; but it is 
all in one direction, mechanical and uniform. By 
its help, he weaves gigantic figures, and unfolds ter- 
rific situations ; but they are like the cloudy pageantry 
that hangs over the edge of day, and the prodigious 
offspring of his brain have neither fellow nor com- 
petitor in the scene of his imagination. They re- 
quire a clear stage to themselves. They do not enter 
the lists with other men, nor are actuated by the or- 
dinary wheels, pulleys, and machinery of society; 
they are at issue with themselves, and at war with 
the nature of things. Falkland, St. Leon, Mande- 
ville, are studies for us to contemplate, not men that 

n 
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we can sympathise with. They moT^^S^I^^it of 
their own, urged on By restless tho ugn^TO^m orbid : 
s^ntinient, on which the antagonis t^j^^^^^ fsehsey' 
habit, circumstances, and opinion ^^^^^ SSueiace 
whatever. The arguments addre^^^^^^erri JBure 
idle and ineffectual. You might i^^^^^^^ with 
a madrhan, or talk to the winds. l^^^^^Siit the 
nature of dramatic writing. ' Mr. Go gL^^^^^ cceed 
in tragedy, should compose it almds^^^^^^f. long 
and repeated sohloquies, hke the° 
^schylus ; and his dialogues, ' pro p^j^trgn jllated, 
would turn out to be monologues, asj»re7rsce^iri the 
Iron Chest.* 

The same, or similar, remarks woiiKlTap'plv^to Mr. 
Wordsworth's hankering after the dr^^f^We" un- 
derstand that, Hke Mr. Godwin, the aufhor^of the 
Lyric Ballads formerly made the^attemptifand did 
not receive encourkffement toy^oceedP'^We cannot 
say positively ; but we mucnrsuspect^^^the writer 
wo%^ W^hav^^ His^ 

moody sensibihty woul^latmit^n^plorlike a cancer, 
and bespeak both sides otntheTdialogue for its own 
share.^^Mr.^ WordswortlrTwe^e satisfied with him. 



> ;'/ *^Mis|'Baijlie'^^ spirit of dramatic 

?i<^:writing, and* not"^ the s less' because, as a woman, she has been 
^^i« placed out of thie Tortez. of philosophical and political extraya- 
■ r ,V;V^\; gances. 
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be it remembered, as he is) is not a man to go out 
of himself into the feelings of any one else, much less 
to act the part of a yariety of characters. He is not, 
like Bottom, ready to play the lady, the lover, and 
the lion. His poetry is a virtual proscription passed 
upon the promiscuous nature of the drama. He sees 
nothing but himself in the universe ; or if he leans 
with a kindly feeling to any thing else, he would im- 
part to the most uninteresting things the fulness of 
his own sentiments, and elevate the most insignificant 
characters into the foremost rank, — before kings, or 
heroes, or lords, or wits, — because they do not inter- 
fere with his own sense of self-importance. He has 
none of the bye-play, the varying points of view, the 
venturous magnanimity of dramatic fiction. He 
thinks the opening of the leaves of a daisy, or the 
perfume of a hedge (not of a garden) rose, matters 
of consequence enough for him to notice them ; but 
he thinks the " daily intercourse of all this unin- 
telligible world," its cares, its crimes, its noise, love, 
war, ambition, (what else ?) mere vanity and vexation 
of spirit, with which a great poet cannot condescend 
to disturb the bright, serene, and solemn current of 
his thoughts. This lofty indifference and contempt 
for his dramatis persona wovld not be the most likely 
means to make them interesting to the audience. We 
fear Mr. Wordsworth's poetical egotism would pre- 
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made 



vent lug writing a tnigedy.^ Yet 
the dissipation and rarefactioh of * tjBi5Iggmt^iii ^ ciety, 
the bar to dramatic excellence. Ego^n s^^ t dmerent 
sorts ; and he would not complimen tnj^IiteB&y and 
artificial state of manners so much, s^to|suppose it 
quite free ffofaa this'lprinciiile. But itas^mvaUied at 
present to imagination or^passion. It rlg^S fid, ser- 



vile, inert, a compound of 'Uulness, va nity,_Mi d in- 
terest. That which is the source of dramatic excel- 



-ii ^.j- 



lence is Uke a inbuntaih spriiier, fiill of^JiC&iid im- 
petuosity, sparkling with Ught, thimdering^wh pre- 
cipiceB,wa.iingalong:narrow defiles r ^ 




Like "a wild -bverflow, that sweeps befor^^h^ 
^^l^ldejl stack,, and^with. it shakes dq^^^ridges, 
Crabk&the strongihearts of pmes, who^elc ab le, roots 
Jjeld^Qjit a thousand storms, a thonsa n d^ hund ers, 
made mightier^ takes whole'yillages ■ 
backran*^! th afSeat fof^^^^JSfe^ ' 




^TS^^^E l^^ ^^ l^ s tag^^ puddle. Mr. 

Wordsworth^aJ^ealsurea it - from side to side. 

iSyron s patncian haushtmess ^and monastic seclu- 
, sidn are, we think, no less hostile than the levelling 
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/spirit of Mr; 'Wordsworth's Muse to the endless gra- 
dations, variety;! and coimpHcated ideas or mixed 
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tnodes of this sort of composition. Yet we have read 
Manfred. 

But what shall we say of Mr. Coleridge, who is the 
author not only of a successful hut a meritorious 
tragedy 7 We may say of him what he has said of 
Mr. Maturin, that he is of the transcendental Grerman 
school. He is a florid poet, and an ingenious meta* 
physician, who mistakes scholastic speculations for 
the intricate windings of the passions, and assigns 
possihle reasons instead of actual motiyes for the 
excesses of his characters. He gives us studied fe- 
cial pleadings for inyolui^tary hursts of feeling, and 
the needless strain of tinkling sentiments for the 
point-hlank language of nature. His Remorse is a 
spurious tragedy. Take the following passage, and 
then ask, whether the charge of sophistry and para- 
dox, and dangerous morality, to startle the audience, 
in lieu of more legitimate methods of exciting their 
sympathy, which he hrings against the author of 
Bertram, may not he retorted on his own head? 
Ordonio is made to defend the project of murdering 
his brother by such arguments as the following : — 

What ? if one reptile sting another reptile. 
Where is the crime ? The goodly face of nature 
Hath one disfeaturing stain the less upon it. 
Are we not all predestined Transiency, 
And oold Dishonour ? Grant it, that this hand 
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£?flrf given a morsel to the hungry wor ms. 
Somewhat too early — where's the crinijiB, 
, That this must heeds bring on the idioic; 
Of moist-eyed Penitence — 'tis like a dr^a 
Say, I had lay'd a body in thafeun !. ^ 
Well ! in a month there swarm forth froifiLi 
A thousand, nay, ten thousand sentient'h^ 
In place of that one man. Say, I ^M kxl 
Yet who shall tell me that eacH brie^an'd alj 
Of these ten thousand. hves is -not a&^happ 
As that one life, which, being piish'djisidei 
Made room for these unnumber'd ! 

This is a way in which no pne, evergustifi^^^mirder { 
to his own mind. No one "pll susjjeefc^^^Sjithey 
of writing a |ragedy, nor 3Ir. Moore Seithier 




Muse is lights Walter Scott excels injtmgmtesque 
an d the romantic . He gives us that whiclwhas been 
pX£s.ervedSsigPt. manners and cuffed, bar- 
feu^tilffl^cters: and whIStes and 



teg£JI 



^mii 



more, bvltheiGpSnSSitfaffords 



.effeir^M^^fsociety. 

she c ouldiagr ite:.a;^tragedv : 

;w|i|^i^pl^^^g|^^^s^ fay upon 

w'e^thin^^^ his work. 

^Se.e>. foriiJQstenc^^^^^ the Black Dwarf, 

;^here .the situation^ of »the parties is as dramatic as 

I >f^v^po8sible^ an<i the effect is none at all. It is not a 

a noyel are 



;- % >f .^possiDie^ anciine enect is none at au. 
.ypj^ iii sound inference, that, because parts of 
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dramatic, the author could write a play. The no- 
velist is dramatic only where he can, and where he 
pleases ; the other must be so. The first is a ride 
and tye business, like a gentleman leading his horse, 
or walking by the side of a gig down a hill. 
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ON PLAY-GOINa AND 

OUR OLI) AdtORE 
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Th£B£ is less pedantry and affectation (ttMgh not 
less party-feeling and personal prejudice) ^Muagmg 



:\'i> ■ 



of the stage than of most other subiects Man d we 
feel a sort of theoretical as well as instinctiyetpredi- 
lection for the faces of play-going people^^^^ong 
the most sociable, gossipping, good-natured^ and 
humane members of society. In this pouaSof4view, 
as well as in others, the stage is a test and^hool of 
humanity. We do not much like anj^^ersons 
who do not like plays; and for this reason^'' that 
we ima^ne they cannot much like themselves or 
any one else. The really humane man^(except in 
cases of unaccountable prejudices, whicH?^^ ido not 
think the most' likely means to increase^or preserve 
tfie^iiaturdfanuabienes^f^^ dispositjohj is prone 
to \tiie stud^mjPiimani^^^ liherales 

iBjjiiLKis^TXT^hem^ to see it 

brought home frdni'' the ^uiiiyer^ of precepts and 
y general^terms to the reality of persons, of tones^ and 
!v;.v, pactions ; and to have it raised from the grosaness 
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and familiarity of sense, to the lofty but striking 
platform of the imagination. He likes to see the 
face of man with the veil of time torn from it, and 
to feel the pulse of nature beating in all times and 
places alike. The smile of good-humoured surprise 
at folly, the tear of pity at misfortune, do not misbe- 
come the face of man or woman. It is something 
delightful and instructive to have seen Coriolanus or 
King John in the habiliments of Mr. Kemble, to have 
shaken hands almost with OtheUo in the person of 
Mr. Kean, to have cowered before the spirit of Lady 
Macbeth in the glance of Mrs. Siddons. The stage 
at once gives a body to our thoughts, and refinement 
and expansion to our sensible impressions. It has 
not the pride and remoteness of abstract science ; it 
has not the petty egotism of vulgar life. It is parti- 
cidarly wanted in great cities (where it of course 
flourishes most) to take off from the dissatisfaction 
and ennui that creep over our own pursuits from the 
indifference or contempt thrown upon them by others ; 
and at the same time to reconcile our numberless 
discordant, incommensurable feelings and interests 
together, by giving us an immediate and common 
topic to engage our attention, and to rally us I'ound 
the standard of our common humanity. We never 
hate a face that we have seen in the pit; and 
Idston's laugh would be a cordial to wash down 
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the oldest animosity of the most i n^jterate ^pit* ;/^^ 
•critics. ^WSf^ '''&-'^' 



The only drawback oh the felicity a^^ffiumphaiit ^ t 
self-complacency of fa piay-gber's life, a^gsytrom the ' ^ 
shortness of life itself . We miss the f^^mtl^ not 



rt-ik;"*.'' 



because they are diflferieiit from thoBe : though' they 
had been better, they would not have be^^o^ good 
to us. It is the penalty of our nature," feom Adam 
downwards : so Milton makes our first^ncestor 
exclaim, — 



-" Should God create 



Another Eve, and I another rib afford? 



Yet loss of thee would never from m 
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/^jTe offer our best affections, ourffiiighest aspira- 
tions^fter the eood and .beautiml*on'^Se ialtar of 
youtnTr it is well if, in /ouri af ter^Sff e7' we^can some- 
times rekmdle .the almost extinemshed flame, and 
i mhale its dvina: fraerancemke theibreath of incense, 
^ 01 sweet-smemne: flowers and eums, to detain the 
; spint of life, the ethereal euestia little lon&rer m its 
^ trail abode — to cheer and soothe it with the pleasures 
7v of memory, not with those of hope. While we can 
do this, life is worth living for : when we can do it 
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"> - no longer, its spring will soon go down, and we had 



.J 



y 



of aiiothei^ agCj but bf oiir owii^ -} 

youthful enthusiasm ; ISnd we cannot replajjee fthem J 
by others. It does not shew that Mg^^^e worse. 
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better not be! — ^Who sball give us Mrs. Siddons 
again, but in a waking dream, a beatific vision of 
past years, crowned with other hopes and other feel- 
ings, whose pomp is also faded, and their glory and 
their power gone ! Who shall in our time (or can 
ever to the eye of fancy) fill the stage, like her, with 
the dignity of their persons, and the emanations of 
their minds ? Or who shall sit majestic on the throne 
of tragedy — ^a Goddess, a prophetess and a Muse — 
from which the lightning of her eye flashed o'er the 
mind, starthng its inmost thoughts — and the thunder 
of her voice circled through the labouring breast, 
rousing deep and scarce-known feehngs from their 
slumber ? Who shall stalk over the stage of horrors, 
its presiding genius, or ''play the hostess," at the 
banqueting scene of murder ? Who shall walk in 
sleepless ecstasy of soul, and haunt the mind's ey^ 
ever after with the dread pageantry of suffering and 
of guilt? Who shall make tragedy once more stand 
with its feet upon the earth, and with its head raised 
above the skies, weeping tears and blood ? That loss 
is not to be repaired. While the stage lasts, there 
wiU never be another Mrs. Siddons ! Tragedy seemed 
to set with her ; and the rest are but blazing comets 
or fiery exhalations. — It is pride and happiness 
enough for us to have lived at the same time with 
her, and one person more ! But enough on this 
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impct. ThoBe feelings that we gg^aSg^anxious to 
^0 Justice tq, are those to which lOisli^ggggLfil e we 
#lir^ should ! 

TO turn to something, less seriousT^MEI naye not 
\flit same pomp of tragedy nor -the^sMae^gentiUty, 
wiety, and correctness in comedy, ^^erejpa the 
PP fluttering, hair-rhraihM Lewis jMBaltibat was 



" Gentleman Lewis," — rigJl lif e Aand- fashion, 
mSL volubihty, and whim; the gTeategG^mic man- 
Wbist that perhaps ever Uv'ed ; who se!lhead„ seemed 
fojbe in his heels, and li& wit at his -fineeiis ' ends : 
whomever let the stage stand still, ^Sfjj ma e. your 
he^^hghC and your head giddy witK^^infinite 
livacity, 'am bustle, and hey-day mimaLspirite. We 
uronder' ^h owTD eam! ever cauehL hiiffin^his mad, 

in a 



wffirling career, .or^gver fixed^s xplatil' 



dx^^cavut^nJbrtwm^i. !d u8t ja nd ^ashes t,, Nobody 

ticff^C "W flrfftw lift- «^«M^^ , , ^ 

could ■breaFippen^^oorJo^lumTii)^^^^ a table, or 

a iocke^no bieman 



eJsx 



cane, ipr 
jockey, uke 



ke^^i^^of .j dangle a 

a nobleman's 

him^He'was7at^Cbyen£Gixden. With 



m. 



him was Quick, who made .arrgx cJgiJent self-important, 

busy, struttine,,money-2:ettmff citizen ; or crusty old 

■ >; .- ffuardiah, in a brown suit arid a bob wie. There was 

< :X i' also Munden, who was as good an actor then as he 

^ vT: is now ; and Fawcett, who was at that time a much 






>';! better one than he is at present ; for he, of late, seems 
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to slnr oyer his parts, wishes to mei^e the actor in 
the manager, and is grown serious before retiring 
from the stage. But a few years back (when he ran 
the race of popularity with Jack Bannister), nobody 
could give the view holloa of a fox-hunting country 
squire like him ; and he sung amo aicas, as Lingo 
in the Agreeable Surprise, in a style of pathos to 
melt the heart of the young apprentices in the two- 
shilling gallery. But he appears to haye grown 
ayerse to his profession, and indifferent to the ap* 
plause he might acquire for himself, and to the plea* 
sures he used to giye to others. In turbulent and 
pragmatical characters, and in all that cast of parts 
which may be called the slang language of comedy, 
he hardly had his equal. Perhaps he might consider 
this walk of his art as beneath his ambition ; but, in 
our judgment, whatever a man can do best, is worth 
his doing. At the same house was littie Simmons, 
who remained there till lately, like a veteran at his 
post, till he fell down a flight of steps and broke his 
neck, without any one's seeming to know or care 
about the matter. Though one of those " who had 
gladdened life," his death by no means *' eclipsed 
the gaiety of nations." The public are not grateful. 
They make an effort of generosity, collect all their 
reluctant admiration into a heap, and offer it up with 
servile ostentation at the shrine of some great name. 
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wMch they think reflects back its^ 
shippers. Or, like fashionable 
their debts of honour for the eclat 
neglect the claims of humbler JBSyilblFsjfefling r/merit> 
such as was that of Simmons, ori emtStnejii nost cor* ') 
rcct, pointed, naive, and whimsical com^^^ors, we V 
hate for a long time had, or are UkelyitO|have again. 
He was not a b uffoon, but a real actoi^ff^gclid not 
platy himself, nor play tricks, but pla y^e^B^ part the 
author had assigned him. This was ith^geat merit 
of the good old style of acting. Hje, fitted ^'into it 



like a briUiant into the setting of a rin^pr as the 
ring fits the finger. We shall look forjiimjpften in 
Filch, in which his appearance was a continual (/oi/fi/^ 
entendre, with one eye leering at hH^e^libour's 



pockets, and the other turned to the eallpws— -in the 
spangled Beau Mordecai, in Moses, 'inWmcn he had 
all the^grecision, the pragmaticalness3.and^ impene- 
trable ■secresy of Ithe Jew money-lender ; and in my 



ius person, and the infinite airs he crave himself. We 

A . shall look for him in .these and many other parts, but 

y m vam, or forjany one equal, to mm. 

' V ; : " , ^ , At the other house, there was King, whose acting 

^^^^f^leh a taste oh the palate, sharp and sweet like a 

M^^^l*^^^® ; with an old, hard, rough, withered face, like 
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a John-apple, puckered up into a thousand wrinkles ; 
with shrewd hints and tart replies ; *' with nods and 
becks, and wreathed smiles ;" who was the real 
amorouS) wheedling, or hasty, choleric, peremptory- 
old gentleman in Sir Peter Teazle and Sir Anthony 
Absolute ; and the true, that is, the pretended, clown 
in Touchstone, with wit sprouting from his head like 
a pair of ass's ears, and fo]ly perched on his cap 
like the horned owl. There was Parsons too, whom 
we just remember, like a worn-out " suit of office," 
in Elbow ; and Dodd in Acres, who had the most 
extraordinary way of hitching in a meaning, or sub- 
siding into blank folly with the best grace in nature ; 
and whose courage seemed literally to ooze out of his 
fingers in the preparations for the duel. There was 
Suett, the delightful old croaker, the everlasting 
Dicky Gossip of the stage ; and, with him. Jack 
Bannister, whose gaiety, good humour, cordial feel- 
ing, and natural spirits, shone through his characters, 
and lighted them up like a transparency. Bannister 
did not go out of himself to take possession of his 
part, but put it on over his ordinary dress, like a 
9urtouty snug, warm, and comfortable. He let his 
personal character appear through ; and it was one 
great charm of his acting. In Lenitive, in the Prize, 
when the beau is ingrafted on the apothecary, he 
came out of his shell like the aurelia out of the 
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grub ; and surely never lighted 



seemed to tou'cli, a moi^ 
plding and cheering' the motle] 





began^tip move' in^^^shining like a 
**" ^" a piefee^ of " gold-lea^ gaucP 



Vision, ' ; r 




ra? 



Pflutter- 
^butterflyV-: 
h graslhopper, full of life, iBt 53Wi5^nre ^^and 
IHis* Scrub, in which-fe spout ^^froj^ nt' of 
hqm^^br ewed- ale against the'"ceihiig, in ^^sro den fit 
ojffiaugiiterat the'waggeries of his brom^^artin ; 
SKiW Sbn-in-law^ ; his partfin the Gran^nrother ;' his 
^W^yjcus ; his Colonel Fjeignwell ; an Sjffif ^Walter, 
^.Children: in thl^-Wo'&d'^were IPSdMrable. 
"hi^I characters were exactly 'fittetfftor'him — 
fOThSraooa-humoured smilei his/bui 

'c^^J^opnem^sor^ll, becau8e|^^i^&flF^lse could 
^if^^apK^an n^^ erj^^efwas^ seen 

*casungffW^ no - 

f^u^yminJc ing^ t^^st fffi cast 

^^isti^[^^^t%tf^d(F^^^ge^Siii^^ they 
t6mt*^%fd^ahuMpp Bob and 



M'Sst! 




^^^lde^yi»,i^T^'\--- 



1i ,;^yo^^g^r brotheri^'^Tiiere wa;s^Wewitzer, the trustiest 

^^ £ c)f Swiss valets, arid tHemo'st^" secret Tattle " of the 

* .^ > V :> /stage. There was, and there still is, Irish Johnstone, 

•^ '.""v/twith his supple knees, his hat twisted round in his 
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hand, Ms good-humoured laugh, his arched eye- 
brows, his insinuating leer, and his lubricated brogue, 
curling round the ear like a well oiled mustachio. 
These were all the men. Then there was Miss 
Farren, with her fine-lady airs and graces, with that 
elegant turn of her head, and motion of her fan, 
and tripping of her tongue ; and Miss Pope, the 
very picture of a Duenna, a maiden lady, or an an- 
tiquated dowager — ^the latter spring of beauty, the 
second childhood of vanity, more quaint, fantastic, 
and old-fashioned^ more pert, frothy, and light- 
headed than any thing that can be imagined ; em- 
balmed in the folHes, preserved in the spirit of aflfec- 
tation of the last age : — and then add to these, Mrs. 
Jordan, the child of nature, whose voice was a cor- 
dial to the heart, because it came from it, rich, full, 
like the luscious juice of the rich grape ; to hear 
whose laugh was to drink nectar ; whose smile " made 
a sunshine," not ** in the shady place," but amidst 
dazzling lights and in glad theatres : — who " talked 
far above singing," and whose singing was like the 
twang of Cupid's bow. Her person was large, soft, 
and generous hke her soul. It has been attempted 
to compare Miss Kelly to her. There is no com- 
parison. Miss Kelly is a shrewd, clever, arch, lively 
jgirl; tingles all over with suppressed sensibility; 
licks her Hps at mischief, bites her words in two, or 
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regularly 

declines in eyenf^^ successiye fijeheratiori, we shall say, 

>. that we do not think there has heen in our remem- 

'f |r brance any tragic performer (with the exception of 

i^Kean. Nor, except in 



''^ j^£ Mrs. Siddons)' equal to Mr.tl 






^ 



lets a sly meaning out of the comer sjogh^ eyes ; is i ;; J 
fidgetty with curiosity, or unable to ^andg^still for^'^ 
spite : — she is always uneasy and alwa y^mtf^s ting ; ; ;] 
but Mrs. Jordan was all exuberance andierace^" her 
bounty wias as boundless as the sea ; n^UoTe as 
deep . " It was her capacity ifoir enj oyme niEgMid ' the 'f i 
contrast she presented to every^tliine shar^an&rular, - 'C 
and peevish, that communicated thje sagae genial 
heartfelt satisfaction to the" spectator . HerWf ell, for 
instance, was right royal likie her hquor, a ndyr apped 
up in measureless content with lambs' wool?, Miss 
Kelly is a dexterous knowin&r chambermaid:' Mrs. 
Jordan had nothing dexterous or knowing^bout her. 
She was Cleopatra turned into an oyster-wench, with- 
out knowing that she was Cleopatra, or^^nng that 
she was an oyster-wench. An oyster-wehch, such 
as she was, would have been equal to a^Cle opatra ; 
and' an Antony would not have desert e^h er for the 
; empire of the world ! : j ^fea* ■ 

■^\ , From the favourite actors of . a few^years back, we 

turn' to those of the present dayT^d we shall speak 
of, them not with grudgmja: or,stmted praise. 

The first of thes(e;;;in^ragedy. is 'Mr. Kean. To 
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voice and person, and the conscious ease and dignity 
natuially resulting from those advantages, do we 
know that even Mrs. Siddons was greater. In truth 
of nature and force of passion, in discrimination and 
originality, we see no inferiority to any one on the 
part of Mr. Kean ; but there is an insignificance of 
figure, and a hoarseness of voice, that necessarily 
vulffarize, or diminish our idea of the characters he 
plays : and perhaps to this may be added, a want of 
a certain correspondent elevation and magnitude of 
thought, of which Mrs. Siddons's noble form seemed 
to be only the natural mould and receptacle. Her 
nature seemed always above the circumstances with 
which she had to struggle : her soul to be greater 
than the passion labouring in her breast. Grandeur 
was the cradle in which her genius was rocked : for 
her to be, was to be sublime ! She did the greatest 
things with child-like ease : her powers seemed never 
tasked to the utmost, and always as if she had inex- 
haustible resources still in reserve. The least word 
she uttered seemed to float to the end of the stage : 
the least motion of her hand seemed to command 
awe and obedience. Mr. Kean is all effort, all vio- 
lence, all extreme passion : he is possessed with a 
fury, a demon that leaves him no repose, no time for 
thought, or room for imagination. He perhaps 
screws himself up to as intense a degree of feehng 
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*" as Mrs. Sicldoiis, stxikes home "witl^Sffu^^^ ks vl^* 
hard a blow as she did, but he does tniF D^^mmg .r i 
every nerve, and winding ug everyJ^cuftYtoJius ' 
single poinf aloinej* and' as" he doe8 ^i1;?D ^an. effort 
himself, the spe^ta^r follows mm by^^Bfortalso. 
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'■\ 



"^^f^^ 



Our s^sn^fipathy ^^Wfmf ^her ' cefees- wit ^the' act ual 
'^"-'^^^^^^^^I^^^me sameT graScL ieuid 



impression,/ , ^^ _. ^ 

pernianeiitim^e^raseiro^^Qd.' ^The Qfello^for- 






nishes almbst5tB^oi]dy exception to these^emarks. 



The soleniii and beaiitiM manner in whic^he pro- 
nounces the'f are weU soliloquy** is worth alrgladiator- 
ship and pantomime in the' world. His Sur Giles is 
his most equal ahd energeltic character?^ Imt it is 
too equal, too energetic from the beginning .to the 
end. There is no reason that he should^have the 
same eagerness, the same impetiLs at the^mmence- 
meiiir>8 at the close* of his career : he^hould not 
have ^^^n e'rcehess of the wild'^beas tftUl h e is goaded 
to' ma^ne^^byjthe^hunters.^J^ 
( supposeU x^ D5th?original characS), we dare say. 



tookrtnings^ ^or^ ' quietly,' ^^ grew desperate 

witli his fortunes . ^ijgoKe playeo^the ^neral casting 
of' the^naSESter - beue^ir^^ respect, but without 
the same nne breaksTana turns of passion. Cooke 
indeed, compared with Kean, had only the slang and 
bravado 01 tragedy. Neither can we think Mr. 
-Kemble equal" to him, with all his study, his grace, 
and ' daasic dignity of ' form. He was the statue of 
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perfect tragedy, not the living soul. Mrs. Siddons 
combined the advantage of- form and other organic 
requisites with nature and passion : Mr. Eemble has 
the external requisites (at least of face and figure) 
without the internal workings of the soul : Mr. Kean 
has the last without the first, and, if we must make 
our election between the two, we think the vis tragica 
must take precedence of every thing else. Mr. 
Kean, in a word, appears to us a test, an experimentum 
cruets, to shew the triumph of genius over physical 
defects, of nature over art, of passion over affectation, 
and of originality over common-place monotony. — 
Next to Mr. Kean, the greatest tragic performer 
now on the stage, is undoubtedly Miss O'Neil. She 
cannot take rank by the side of her great predecessor, 
but neither can any other actress be at all compared 
with her. If we had not seen Mrs. Siddons, we 
should not certainly have been able to conceive any 
thing finer than some of her characters, such as Bel- 
videra, Isabella in the Fatal Marriage, Mrs. Beverly, 
and Mrs. Haller, which (as she at first played them), 
in tenderness of sensibility, and the simple force of 
passion, could not be surpassed. She has, however, 
of late, carried the expression of mental agony and 
distress to a degree of physical horror that is painful 
to behold, and which is particularly repulsive in a 
person of her delicacy of frame and truly feminine 
appearance. — Mrs. Bunn is a beautiful and interest- 
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inf BctresB in the sentimental drama's 
part of Queen Elizabeth, in Schiller m 
Mary lately^ 

agitat d tho^ ff^ffim ted 

in ha e aud^^^^iones 

of he icelle n^^ffi^ ~ 

hu y me of t^^nwt on 

the Bt I munnu r.of .a biTC 

of b« -dB drop J^Kg honey 

from , in ou r "gpin ion a 

truly, spirited and impassioned declaimej* ^with a 
noble voice, and great ferronr of manner^but, we 
apprehend, his forte ia rather in giving a Ig^ to the 
tide of enthusiastic feeling or aentiment "^Ka n m em 
bodying individual cliaracter, or discnminatmg the 
diversity of the paaajons. There is a gwety and tip- 
toe elevation in his personal deportm en^h ich Mr 

Kean^has not, hut in other more essential pomte 

4itffi,:-4E> vJ««** 

thgM^kn^ room for competition Of Eia^Conolanna 

and^M^grd jve^ay h^e to apeaJt^m detail here 

after i"^- — >■ ■ '«*.. .'^™ 



Garden rm^bil^Midfto be^the best prrmnaal actor 
.on the London bo^a In his hne of rustic cbarftc- 
Ltera be is a perfect actor He would he a bold critic 
^who should undertake to show that in Iub own iralk 
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Emery ever did any thing wrong. His Hodge is an 
absolute reality ; and his Lockitt is as sullen, as 
gloomy, and impenetrable as the prison walls of 
which he is the keeper. His Robert Tyke is the 
sublime of tragedy in low life. — ^Mr. Liston has more 
comic humour, more power of face, and a more ge- 
nial and happy vein of folly, than any other actor 
we remember. His farce is not caricature : his 
droUery oozes out of his features, and trickles down 
his face : his voice is a pitch-pipe for laughter. He 
does some characters but indifferently, others respect- 
ably ; but when he puts himself whole into a jest, it 
is unrivalled. — Munden with all his merit, his whim, 
his imagination, and with his broad effects, is a cari- 
caturist in the comparison. He distorts his features 
to the utmost stretch of grimace, and trolls his voice 
about with his tongue in the most extraordinary 
manner, but he does aU this with an evident view to 
the audience : whereas Liston's style of acting is the 
unconscious and involuntary; he indulges his own 
risibility or absurd humours to please himself, and 
the odd noises he makes come from him as naturally 
as the bleating of a sheep. — Elliston is an actor of 
great merit, and of a very agreeable class : there is a 
joyousness in his look, his voice, and manner; he 
treads the stage as if it was his ''best-found and 
latest as well as earliest choice ;" writes himself co- 
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^median m ^y boo^'^dmult, or acqi 
the town between wiffl'ahd^ water, betwfeein 
tragedy ; %)uclies tbef string of a ino^ 
inent witfr 'diier 'patHS^Hd wacity .; 
best strofling* gentleman, ot needy^ poet ^QJ^ ^ ^ tf^e^ fe! ^ 
His Rovef is ejMeriM so & ^s ^Dtik^ ;^^f!^ ey%|:S J 
moton ; "Imdf in^Matnn^ ooK^^i^d;6n^:^i 
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is a genuiSe^ani^d^Mnf "Sjme^ ; a^^^speafc- ^! f 
ing df hiS' 'MajoWSturgl^onV we^ 



■disdakfur silfei^e;^^Ru^l#?tery fSSSM&d^Mrs. 



Harlowe's 



l-*«'«i<" '•;'"■*; 






of fi^s'trong rather tliair of af pleasant comiPvein^ (his 



Mawjwornf is particularly- emj^ihatieal) . ^^ey pleases 
om^pf for he seems "pfeksed hims^j^J^BM^* little 
Kffi^Bt, in \He siinpUcity and goodvaatur^of the 
'S8^^^l5&*ls inimitable. ' " ^} 
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MINOR THEATRES— STROLLING 

PLAYERS.* 



This is a subject on which ytk shall treat with satis- 
faction to ourselyes, and, we hope, to the edification 
of the reader. Indeed, we ore not a Uttle vain of 
the article we propose to write on this occasion ; and 
we feel the pen in our hands flutter its feathers with 
more than usual specific leyity, at the thought of the 
idle, careless career before it. No Theatre-Royal 
oppresses the imagination, and entombs it in a 
mausoleum of massy pride ; no manager's pompous 
pretensions choke up the hvely current of our blood ; 
no long-announced performance, big with expecta- 
tion, comes to nothmg, and yet compels us gravely 
to record its failure, and compose its epitaph. We 
haye here "ample scope and verge enough;" we 
pick and choose as we will, hght where we please, 
and stay no longer than we have a mind — saying 
" this I like, that I loath, as one picks pears :*' — 
hover over the Surrey theatre ; or snatch a grace be- 

* 1820. 
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yond the reach of art from the- Mis^E[en nety& aO 

apoll^^^^j 
. onepNi 



^^'' 



faith and charity) as far as Mr, Um 



the Adelphi ; or take a^ peep Qi 
Two Sticks) at Mr, Booth at tfcel 
peep is sufficient :— Or sti-etch ' ouKg^§|aM^strf^ „^ 
our fancies (as; a pure voluntary exe r^^S^ra mafii^l l^ 

Eastr^^ 
London, where Mrs; Gquld (late MisilBjM^ffi^Lakes y%^ 
fine work with Don Giovanni and theH^^Siv;* We '.$[ ^ 
are not, in this case, to Be " constrained^^maJstery.** 
— Escaped from under the more immedj^ejnspectioii 
of the Lord Chamberlain's eye, fastidic^^Mjections, 
formal method, regular details, strict moral^censure. 







cannot be expected at our hands: ourjJ^peculative 
and officed instruments " jiiay be wel^^iud^aside for 
a time. At sight of the purlieus ^^feste, and 



suburbs of the drania, criticism " clappgrnlhis wings, 
and straightway he is gone !" In^sh^^e feel it as 
our bounden duty to strike a truce^witl^gravity, and 
give full play to fancy ; and, in.enfering on this part 
of our subjectiito let „ pur^ thouehts^ander over it, 

■ ' t'vSvw -T**'" i-Win •^'t' ■-•'r*'^ 1 .w*'^'^5r\^ '■'■;! 



and^sp^tjWid^Me mthitat pleagare,like the butter- 



flyj6f^^ib^S]^]^eM in his 



. otmt^slii:*^ 



^•,r^v,.v 



J /^ -^ There he>'arrivin|^r6und ^ab6ut^d6th fly 
^ ' ♦ • ' ; Btomibedr to t^ t^ other border, 

^y^:- 'And. takes ;siiryey,;with curious busy eye, 
j^ . Of every flower and herb there set in order ; 
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Now this, now that he tasteth tenderly, 
Yet none of them he rudely doth disorder, 
Nor with his feet their silken leaves deface, 
But pastures on the pleasures of each place. 

What more felicity can fall to creature 
Than to enjoy Delight with Liberty, 
And to be lord of all the works of Nature, 
To reign in th' air from earth to highest sky ; 
To feed on flowers, and weeds of glorious feature, 
To take whatever thing doth f lease the eye ? 
Who rests not pleased with such happiness, 
Well worthy he to taste of wretchedness I 

If we could but once realise this idea of a butterfly 
critic^ extracting sweets from flowers, and turning 
gall to honey, we might well hope to soar above the 
Grub-street race, and confound, by the novelty of our 
appearance, and the gaiety of our flight, the idle con- 
jectures of ignorant or malicious pretenders in en- 
tomology ! 

Besides, having once got out of the vortex of pre- 
judice and fashion that surrounds our large Winter 
Theatres, what is there to hinder us (or what shall) 
from dropping down from the verge of the metropolis 
into the haunts of the provincial drama ; — from taking 
coach to Bath or Brighton, or visiting the Land's- 
End, or giving an account of Botany-bay theatricals, 
or the establishment of a new theatre at Venezuela ? 
One reason that makes the Minor Theatres interesting 
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is, that they are the QonnecjSn£3i5Kthat,llets us 
down, by ah easy transitibn, ft^m^hiyhighesL pomp 
and proudest display of: the Thespifflaaart,'i^to4ts first 



■i^m^: 



rudiments and ;helples8 linfanqyJ 

happy „».,pi.,.4l^..ta"' 

vista of thtf imagihatioh, to 

travelling bobth, or old-fashioned" to w^Ej^lLpr more 

genteel assembly-room, \m Momu^Srst un- 




conscious 

one the 

bam, or 



woi 









masked to jiis his faiig^^reyelsy. andMiitrSluced us, 
for the first time in bur lives, to iKSP^angfcS anomaly 
in existence, that ftuicn^ tffi^ga£. jwakipg 

dream^ a company, o^ strollvnff plm^jsj^^xi still, 
draw close together, : hold in>.lyQur^ toa th-r-not a 
word, not a ^whisper — the laugh^jgkTeadj^to start 

LtheJbie tear of 

oSSSxIs nd e^ectation is :ready to^te afi down " the 

ftdJ ^mr a^ cheek^^Qg|childhgod,!L^ be- 

foreft^nme/-- Only another moment,wvand amidst 

blazing ^tapers/ MiSkt he dancing, sounds of music, and 

hg h^J hrop bi ng J ?\^. ^TO % 4 ?^ eager jlooks. the curtain 

rises, ^andJbhe^pigt urg^^ appears before us 

in all its fflory. and.in aU its freshness. Life throws 

its ffaudy shadow^ across Jbhe staee; Hope shakes ms 

many-<xoloiure<i^;:wings, ^"embalmed with odours;" 

^ Joy claps his hands, and laughs in a hundred happy 

^Paces. Oh, childish fancy, what a mighty empire is 

> thine! what endless creations thou buildest out of 
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nothing ; what " a wide " indeed, thou choosest 
to act thy thoughts and unrivalled feats upon I Thou 
art hetter than the gilt trophy that decks the fimeral 
pall of kings ; thou art brighter than the costly mace 
that precedes them on their coronation-day. Thy 
f earfullest visions are enviable happiness ; thy wildest 
fictions are the solidest truths. Thou art the only 
reality. AU other possessions mock our idle grasp : 
but thou performest by promising ; thy smile is 
fruition ; thy blandishments are all that we can fairly 
call our own ; thou art the balm of life, the heaven 
of childhood, the poet's idol, and the player's pride ! 
The world is but thy painting ; and the stage is thine 
enchanted mirror. — ^When it first displays its shining 
surface to our view, how glad, how surprised are we ! 
We have no thought of any deception in the scene, 
no wish but to realise it ourselves with inconsiderate 
haste and fond impatience. We say to the air-drawn 
gorgeous phantom, " Come, let me clutch thee !" A 
new sense comes upon us, the scales fall off our eyes, 
and the scenes of life start out in endless quick suc- 
cession, crowded with men and women-actors, such ag 
we see before us — comparable to " those gay crea-t 
tures of the element, that Hve in the rainbow, and 
play i' th' phghted clouds !*' Happy are we who 
look on and admire ; and happy, we think, must 
they be who are so looked at and admired ; and 
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the profession :— then talks of the strength of his 
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-;8ometimes we begin to feel uneasy^ffiwtcah QViT' Jh^^^ 
selves mingle in the gay, busy^j t^ E^^ut ^niig, ff^^^^ 
'powdered, painted, ..perfumed, p ^^^^^[^i iaintly ', f >^ y^ 
accoutred throne of' coxcombs Mi^Soquettesi--6f V^^-r* 
feeedv herSeS br heroines, — in" £^^^S8^t ; or 
turn stage-players and' represenl 'jp^^^^est, with 
.ali the impertinent' and consequentm^BuSs^f' the 
^originals ! ' } \ - Hri'^y 

It is ho insignificant epoch in one'^^^Se first 

.time that odd-looking thing, a plaV-liill"is?lm at our 

door in a httle market town in thecoiul^freay 'Wem, 

In Shropshire). The manager, somewn^fattef and 

more erect, "as manager beseems, ' *' ^^fflfOTe rest 

of his company, with more of the miffirof^DuiBiness, 

and not less of the coxcomb, in his strut and%anner, 

knocks at the door with the end of "aTwSlmia: cane 

(his badge of office I), and a:bundl^f^mpers under 

his arm ; presents one of them,'''pnn^ in large 

capitals, with a respectful^ bow an trffj aniiliar shrug ; 

hopes to' 'give satisfaction iffthe town; l^ts at the 

hberalrj^ncouragement_t^^^"T^iyed at -the last 

place'^y stopped at^'SP^^^po^sible facihty 

" anorded^bfi the magistratesT^supped one evenins: 

with the Kev.fMr. uenkms, a dissentme clergyman, 

>■ and really'^a very well-mformed, aarreeable, sensible 

• u .^niaii, full of anecdote — ho iUioeral prejudices against 
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company, with a careless mention of his own fa. 
Yourite line — ^his benefit fixed for an early day« but 
would do himself the honour to leaye further par- 
ticulars at a future opportunity — speaks of the stage 
as an elegant amusement, that most agreeably en- 
livens a spare evening or two in the week, and, 
under proper management (to which he himself paid 
the most assiduous attention), might be made of the 
greatest assistance to the cause of virtue and hu- 
manity — ^had seen Mr. Garrick act the last night but 
one before his retiring from the stage — ^had himself 
had ojQfers from the London boards, and indeed 
could not say he had given up all thoughts of one 
day surprising them — as it was, had no reason 

to repine — Mrs. F tolerably advanced in life — 

his eldest son a prodigious turn for the higher walks 
of tragedy — had said perhaps too much of himself 
— ^had given universal satisfaction — ^hoped that the 
young gentleman and lady, at least, would attend on 
the following evening, when the West-Indian would 
be performed at the market-hall, with the farce of 
No Song No Supper — ^and so having played his part, 
withdraws in the full persuasion of having made a 
favourable impression, and of meeting with every 
encouragement the place affords! Thus he passes 
from house to house, and goes through the routine 
of topic after topic, with that sort of modest assur- 
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•er of a > 

.'k^/Y'-' • 

over the ^ 
^Te, with 



ance which is, indismnMMe ift 

country theatre. ^Thiis* feUs^ "^ 

troubles of life, as Jbhe^froth 'ahoxe 

an hifl little expedients, anci 'clisa^mg^^^te, with 

pawned paste-buc&[e|,^.m4rt^ 

exchequer, , and rehellidiis -.brchestr^ 

men the most miserable fe he is lit^Jess happy 

than a king, though not jnauch betfer^B T th an a 

beggar. He, has Jittl^oSimk of, mu ch ^ t o^^do. more 




7.wempty 

-of aU 



to say ; and is ..accompanied^ in his inc essan t daily 
round of trifling ;^occupations; with a.ineTe r-failing 
sense of authority^. and gelfrimportanc ey.ihe^on e thing 
needM (above all others) to . the heart of, man . This, 
however, is their, man of business in the company : 
he is. a sort of fixture in their litdestate ; like 
Ngbachadne^zzar's ima g^^b ut half ofJe art h and half 
ofafinerBinetd.:.- he is not "of imagination all com- 

hUjth^rest of hi^gpirmg crew, 
a^feederjmonj|8^^ applause, tricked out 

i n>jraBtt^ andiin^npt h i ngj ^^ is not quite mad, 

|g^^lfeP^|iwS^i^»^#' ^l«> goes 
8 upperless J:Q^be d».andj3>n jhis.pallet of straw dreams 

of«i.aiJ4prPFii^fJa!lEgli4«of.*^9vine handkerchiefs, of 



bria:hteyes,iand biUetrdoux, breathing boundless love : 
the, ranting Richard, whose infuriate execrations are 
drowned in the shouts of the all-ruling pit ; he who, 
^without a coat to his back, or a groat in his purse. 



, '.^without a coat to his back, or 
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snatches at Cato's robe, and binds the diadem of 
Csesar on his brow ; — these are the men that Fancy 
has chosen for herself, and placed above the reach of 
fortune, and almost of fate. They take no thought 
for the morrow. What is it to them what they shall 
eat, or what they shall drink, or how they shall be 
clothed ? " Theit mind to them a kingdom is." — 
It is not a poor ten shilUngs a week, their share in 
the profits of the theatre, with which they have to 
pay for bed, board, and lodging, that bounds their 
wealth. They share (and not unequally) in aU the 
wealth, the pomp, and pleasures of the world. They 
wield sceptres, conquer kingdoms, court princesses, 
are clothed in purple, and fare sumptuously every 
night. They taste, in imagination, '*of all earth's 
bliss, both living and loving :" whatever has been 
most the admiration or most the envy of mankind, 
they, for a moment, in their own eyes, and in the 
eyes of others, become. The poet fancies others to 
be this or that : the player fancies himself to be all 
that the poet but describes. A little rouge makes 
him a lover, a plume of feathers a hero, a brazen 
crown an emperor. Where will you buy rank, office, 
supreme delights, so cheap as at his shop of fancy ? 
Is it nothing to dream whenever we please, and seem 
whatever we desire ? Is real greatness, is real pros- 
perity, more than what it seems ? Where shall we 




bUei, which 



v^to sweep 

t" twice the 

itPbehind a 

^teeped iu 

le end of a 

treas, lower 

ard, stupid, 

and ugly try to get nd of her bU^voil can — she 

will remain only to hear herself cou rted to listen to 

the echo of her borrowed name to live but one short 

minute m the l&p of vanity and bnseUshew Will 

you give a man an additional tenshiJiings a week, 

and ask him to resign tlie fancied wealth of the 



nd '^fiimiB 
WEen 'a little change o^Je&^''"D'1 ^^ muttenng a 
f" few taliamanic words make aU the difTerence between 



.agabond aud the hero what signihes the intervtd 
^o'ea«ifv passed ^ 'Would you not yourself 
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to be alternately a beggar and a king, but that you 
have not the secret skill to be so ? The player has 
that " happy alchemy of mind :" — ^why then would 
you reduce him to an equality with yourself? — The 
moral of this reasoning is known and felt, though it 
may be gainsayed. Wherever the players come, they 
send a welcome before them, and leave an air in the 
place behind them.'*' They shed a light upon the 
day, that does not very soon pass off. See how they 
glitter along the street, wandering, not where busi- 
ness but the bent of pleasure takes them, hke mealy- 
.coated butterflies, or insects flitting in the sun. They 
seem another, happier, idler race of mortals, prolong- 
ing the carelessness of childhood to old age, floating 
down the stream of life, or wafted by the wanton 
breeze to their final place of rest. We remember 
one (we must make the reader acquainted with him) 
who once overtook' us loitering by " Severn's sedgy 
side," on a fine May morning, with a score of play- 
bills streamiag from his pockets, for the use of the 
neighbouring villages, and a music-score in his hand, 
which he sung blithe and clear, advancing vnth light 
step and a loud voice! With a spri^hHj bon jour, 
he passed on, carolling to the echo of the babbling 

* So the old song joyously celebrates their arrival ; — 
" The beggars are coming to town, 
Some in rags, and some in jags, and some in velvet gown/' 

r 2 




^i^^bitioQ, 



to the subject from whence we set out^ 
theatres of the metropoh^ which v^^isite4 lately 
in hopes, to find m them a romantiL|^ o t r aat to the 
preBumptiiqiis and eTcluii^fiipretensiQnsjjOf the legi 
timate drama, and to revive some^f.»Jb.ej. aaaocialionB 
^ oj^^fluth above described =I%t^t attempt we 
Jn^dejga'! at the C o burg .-^nd^jg a p,were completely 
jhajjlkeiL * Iji^etof o ur^ di=a nn gm t ment This was 

^j{^^jIL.wt)L"l8^^2|tl^H41g!g8JM formality which 
^iMCTpT^n^ver.j^''i39<iS"e' panoply of cnticiam m 
gk'cb/.^ ^ go Jtrm e dt .and which made us maccesaible 

'tn ' nlpnoiirB B UnBot nnint ' gf f^ \}^Q cheVOUX-de 
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Jrise of objections, which cut us off from all cordial 
participation in what was going forward on the stage. 
No such thing. We went not only willing, but de- 
termined to be pleased. We had laid aside the pe- 
dantry of rules, the petulance of sarcasm, and had 
hoped to open once more, by stealth, the source of sa- 
cred tears, of bubbling laughter, and concealed sighs. 
We were not formidable. On the contrary, we were 
'^made of penetrable stuff." Stooping from our 
pride of place, we were ready to be equally delighted 
with a clown in a pantomime, or a lord-mayor in a 
tragedy. We were all attention, simphcity, and en- 
thusiasm. But we saw neither attention, simplicity, 
nor enthusiasm in any body else-; and our whole 
scheme of voluntary delusion and social enjoyment 
was cut up by the roots. The play was indifferent, 
but that was nothing. The acting was bad, but that 
was nothing. The audience were low, but that was 
nothing. It was the heartiess indifference and hearty 
contempt shown by the performers for their parts, 
and by the audience for the players and the play, 
that disgusted us with all of them. Instead of the 
rude, naked* undisguised expression of curiosity 
and wonder, of overflowing vanity and unbridled 
egotism, there was nothing but an exhibition of the 
most petulant cockneyism and vulgar slang. All 
our former notions and theories were turned topsy- 
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ite^ufor them 
and tlieir art while the perfonnerH, to^^ftven with 
the audience endently slurred thei^^ts, as if 
ashamed to be thought to take any mter^t m themi 
laughed in one another s facet* and mraiat of their 
fnends m the pit, and most eSectua^marred the 
process of theatrical illusion by tu^pg the whole 
into a most unpnncipled burlesque^, We cannot 
help thinking that some part of this indecency and 
licentiousness is to be trac ed^tt^ jKe diminutiTe size 
o^hese theatres and_ to the^oae contact into which 
these unmannerly cen"sors come ^th the objects of 
their Ignorant and nnfeehng scorn Famihanty breeds 

^*ff — , -■ fc"'tU'd*W*l \ , . , 

contempt ^vkio^aiTgw^ inspection, you take 
away thaP^n^hazy medium of abstraction, by 
?mwnr(m modemtion) a play ib beat set off you are, 
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as it were, admitted behind the scene ; *^ see these 
puppets dallying ;" shake hands, across the orchestra, 
with an actor whom you know, or take one you do 
not like by the beard, with equal impropriety : — 
you distinguish the paint, the individual features, the 
texture of the dresses, the patch-work and ma- 
chinery by which the whole is made up ; and this in 
some measure destroys the effect, distracts attention, 
suspends the interest, and makes you disposed to 
quarrel with the actors as impostors, and " not the 
men you took them for." You see Mr. Booth, in 
Brutus, with every motion of his face articulated, 
with his under-jaws grinding out sentences, and his 
upper-lip twitching at words and syllables, as if a 
needle and thread had been passed through each 
comer of it, and the gude wife still continued sewing 
at her work: — you perceive the contortion and 
barrenness of his expression (in which there is only 
one form of bent brows, and close pent-up mouth 
for all occasions), the parsimony of his figure is ex- 
posed, and the refuse tones of his voice fall with un- 
diminished vulgarity on the pained ear. 

" Turn we to survey " where the Miss Dennetts, at 
the Adelphi Theatre (which should once more from 
them be called the Bans Pareil), weave the airy, the 
harmonious, liquid dance. Of each of them il might 
be said, and we believe has been said — 




to her 
le^Mnaple of 
IV^ de ny their 
ment or cnticise tlieir style is to be bLnd and dead 
to the fehcitiea of art and nature Not to feel the 
force of their united charm (umtedSyet divided, 
different and yet the same) is not to _,see the beauty 
of three red rosea on a stalk -^j Qr o f the nungled 
hues ot the rainbow or of the hal cyon s breast^ re- 
flected m the Btream, — or the witehery of the soft 



lue sky or erace. in . the wavina; of the branch of 
a^e or CendemeBB in the*:benduii!: of a flower qr 
hTeline|£in the motion of a wave of the sea We 
a^^^^^^d^einrSiem"againBt the done 
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ing-Bchool critics ; there is another school, dif- 
ferent from that of the pied a plomh and pirouette 
cant, the school of taste and nature. In this school 
the Miss Dennetts are (to say the least) delicious 
novices. Theirs is the only performance on the 
stage (ve include the Opera) that gives the un- 
initiated spectator an idea that dancing can be an 
emanation of instmctiye gaiety, or express the lan- 
g^uage of sentiment. We might shew them to the Count 
Stendhal, who speaks so feelingly of the beauties of 
a dance by ItaHan peasant girls, as our three English 
Graces. 

There is a Mr. Reeve, at the Adelphi, of whom 
report had spoken highly in his particular depart- 
ment as a mimic, and in whom we were considerably 
disappointed. He is not so good as Mathews, who, 
after all, is by no means a facsimile of those he pre- 
tends to represent. We knew most of Mr. Reeve's 
likenesses, and that is the utmost we can say in their 
praise ; for we thought them very bad ones. They 
were very slight, and yet contrived to be very dis- 
agreeable. Farren was the most amusing, from a 
certain oddity of voice and manner in the ingenious 
and eccentric original. Harley, again, was not at all 
the thing. There was something of the external 
dress and deportment, but none of the spirit, the 
frothy essence. He made him out a great burly 




I and 

g^l^d tliii 

and admirablt imitati ns r 1 Mr h.ean s^SctkDg But 
the onlj per n wli > e\tr cancaturea Sr^hSin well 
or from whose exaggeration b he has^^^uung to 
feir la himself ^J^jf. " 

There has been a new piece ^^^fiit quary 
broi^ht out at CoTent garden foun^d™n the ad 
mirable noyel of that name by the autlior of Wayer 
ley but it 11 only a shght sketchYof^he Btory and 
character "^an»inot we think equ^fi) tiie former 
popular meloTdraniaa taken ffmifMe eame prolific 
source ^T^^^ara^ in eeneralwere not very m- 
telbgiblOroi^Et out noi^^^stxikingly cast. Lia- 
ton mad^nt 'l^mdifferStTSir Jonathan Oldbuck. 
fll^^^f^^^^'^SDW^loured coat and plain 
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bob-wig, and that was all. It was quaint and dry, 
and accordingly inefficient, and quite unlike his ad- 
mirable portrait of Dominie Sampson, which is one 
of the finest pieces of acting on the stage, both for 
humour and feeling, invention and expression. The 
little odd ways and antiquarian whims and crotchets 
of Mr. Oldbuck, even were they as well managed in 
the drama as they are exquisitely hit oflF in the novel, 
would hardly tell in Liston's hands. Emery made 
an impressive Edie Ochiltree ; but he was somewhat 
too powerful a preacher, and too sturdy a beggar. 
Miss Stephens sang one or two airs very sweetly, 
and was compHmented at the end very rapturously 
and unexpectedly by the ungallant Mr. Oldbuck. 
The scene on the sea-shore, where she is in danger 
of being overtaken by the tide, with her father and 
old Edie, had an admirable effect, as far as the imi- 
tation of the rolling of the waves of the sea on a 
London stage could produce admiration. The part 
of old Elspeth of Craigie Bum Wood was strikingly 
performed by Mrs. Faucit, who, indeed, acts what- 
ever she undertakes well ; and the scene with Lord 
Glenallan, in which she unfolds to him the dreadful 
story of his life, was given at much length and with 
considerable effect. But what can come up to the 
sublime, heart-breaking pathos, the terrific painting 
of the original work ? The story of this unhappy 




nu^&tioDH, her 

ra^^^^M kept 

aUre by a wasting fire witliin,^-BTe aU ,ase n ,inth s 

8ubtlety,^ft:,tmtih,,a, boldneas and on{rinaJitT- of c 

ception, that were nerer, perhaps, t 
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We faaTe twp new dramas taken.f » i m tthe romance of 
Imnhoe„the one called 1 ^P h gSi! ^^- C ovent Gardes, 
a j id^t li ^Q,th£^j mde^ the ^Ltletofcntbe Hebrew at 
r^myiJj Me Jlt.amiira^ t^ ei i'p i^the force or redun- 
^HBce^o£fei^|OTigmaLt^enta^^tragic composition, 
when ^gumiithora yof tha^^^cqptioa are periodical 
penggnM|^onjtiieibounty of dke^Scottuli press ; and 




when, with all the craving which the pubHc and the 
Managers feel for novelty in this respect, they can 
only procure it at second-hand by vamping up with 
new scenery, decorations, and dresses, what has been 
already rendered at once sacred and familiar to ns 
in the closet. Mr. Walter Scott no sooner conjures 
up the Muse of old romance, and brings us ac- 
quainted with her in ancient haU, cavern, or mossy 
dell, than Messrs. Harris and Elliston, with all their 
tribe, instantly set their tailors to work to take the 
pattern of the dresses, their artists to paint the wild- 
wood scenery or some proud dungeon-keep, their 
musicians to compose the fragments of bewildered 
ditties, and their penmen to connect the author's 
scattered narrative and broken dialogue into a sort 
of theatrical join-hand. The thing is not ill-got up 
in general ; it fills the coffers of the theatre for a 
time ; gratifies public curiosity till another new 
novel appears ; and probably flatters the illustrious 
prose-writer, who must be fastidious indeed, if, at 
the end of each representation, he exclaims with 
Hamlet, '^ I had as lief the town-crier had spoken 
my lines !" — It has been observed by an excellent 
judge, that it was next to impossible to spoil a pic- 
ture of Titian's by copying it. Even the most in- 
different wood- cut, a few scratches in an etching, 
gave something of a superior look of refinement, an 







fire IE every 
flji!l*the poiy- 



again or sprout out into new life The^ther plays 
that we haTG seen taken from this Itoek are merely 
selections and transpositions of the Smowed mate 
rials the Hebrew (we mean the principal character 
Itself ) IB the only excrescence from it and thoagh 
fantastic and somewhat fe ble compared with the 
Bohd trunk from which it gre^^it la still no un 
worthy ornament to it like^^^thered and vane 
gated moss upon the knottea^oak — Of Ivaohoe 
itaelt we wish lo say a'^ingle'word before we pro 
'^d to either ^^^^^^M first attempt of Mr 
'^cott (We'wiBh the writer would either declare him 
rsefl^r gii^himself a moot de guerre that we might 
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speak of him without either a periphrasis or imper- 
tinence) — ^it is, we say, Mr. Scott's first attempt on 
Enghsh ground, and it is, we think, only a com- 
paratiye, but comparatively with himself, a decided 
failure. There are some few scenes in it, and one 
or two extraneous characters, equal to what he has 
before written ; but we think they are, in comparison, 
few ; and by being so distinctly detached as they 
are froia. the general groundwork (so that no two 
persons taking the work to dramatise would not 
pitch upon the same incidents and individuals to 
bring forward on the stage), show that the other 
parts of the story are without proportionable promi- 
nence and interest. In the other novels it was not 
so. The variety, the continued interest, the crowded 
groups, the ever-changing features, distracted atten- 
tion, and perplexed the choice : the difficulty was 
not what to select, but what to reject. All was new, 
and all was equally, or nearly equally, good — teem- 
ing with life and throbbing with interest. But here 
no one, if called upon for a preference, can miss 
pointing out Friar Tuck in his ceU, and the Jew and 
his daughter Rebecca. These remain, and stand 
out after the perusal, as above water mark, when 
the rest are washed away and forgotten. For want 
of the same pulse, the same veins of nature circling 
throughout, the body of the work is cold and co- 



> "'if' i.1. .^ 




that it insiatB oa costume and dialect /^Sd is 
individual charaiter and situatiou, rather than of 
general nature rhia was some tim e.do.u btful but 
the present work ' giyes evidenceoOt" Compare 
his Rob Rot with Robin Hood ^ yhatnch Highland 
blood flo*8 through the veins of th^ne , colourBhiB 
hair, (recklea his skm boiinda in E^a jfe p 'aweUe in hiB 
heart, kindles m his eye what poor watensh puddle 
creepa through the aoul o ^TiSc^ ey , and what a 
la zy, 'hstleas figure he mak eaTiFh a coat of LiQColn 
gree^p ike a figure to let, mthe novel of IvanhoeJ 
Mr Scotti,abgh& and 8lura*our archer good His 
imgination mounts with Kob Roy, among his Qa- 
1.,.= m-irio ^„A ^i.^n. iiVn ..„ ""gle to its lordly neat . 
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but it cannot take shelter with Robin Hood and hi8 
crew of outlaws in the Forest of Merry Sherwood : 
" his affections do not that way tend.'* Like a good 
patriot and an honest man, he feels not the same 
interest in old English history, as in Scottish tra- 
dition ; the one is not bound up with his early im- 
pressions, with his local knowledge, with his per- 
sonal attachments, like the other ; and we may be 
allowed to say, that our author's genius soars to its 
enviable and exdusive height from the depth of his 
prejudices. He has described Scottish manners, 
scenery, and history so well, and made them so 
interesting to others, from his complete knowledge 
and intense love of his country. Why should we 
expect him to describe English manners and events 
as well ? On his native soil, within that hallowed 
circle of his warm affections and his keen observation, 
no one will pretend to cope with him. He has there 
a wide and noble range, over which his pen *' holds 
sovereign sway and masterdom ;'* to wit, over the 
Highlands and the Lowlands, and ^he Tolbooth and 
the good town of Edinburgh, with " a far cry to 
Lochaw," over gleaming lake and valley, and the 
bare mountain-path, over all ranks and classes of 
his countrymen, high and low, and over all that has 
happened to them for the last five hundred years, 
recorded in history, tradition, or old song. These 
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he may challenge for himself ; 1^5Hf if Th e, throws down 
his gauntlet, nip one but a ma dmlg; grill ^da re to take 
it up. But on this side the ^SmLwenave others 
as good as He. The genius offfCnaB^ma gic stream 
may say to him; ; *^ Hitheil^ shalSS^^^^me, but no 
further."'' We have romances and ^^^^jp f our own 
as fi;(K)d as Ivaiihoe ; itnd we will venture to predict 
that the mp^tffi^ admirable and ^rbut ' universal 
eenius extends his rapid and unresisted i career on 
this side the border, the more he w ilFjo|e- in reputa- 
tion and in real strength — g^"g ^ ' 

/ Like kings who lose the c6nquest||gam'(|p)efore, 
By vain ambition still to make^thfemjmdre.i^ 




i 



How feeble, how shght, how un satisfac tory and dis- 
jointed, did the adaptations fro ^[Gu y Mannering, 
Rob Roy, and the Antiquary appeiur^ontrasted with 
the story we had read! The play of Ivanhoe at 
Coyen^Oarden, on the contraryj^^em's to give all 
(or jiearly so) that we remember distinctly in the 
'1 ■ novel ;' and fthe Hebrew, which constantly wanders 
J. \ fronts? without f any apparent obiect or meanin&r, 

'^ .#w* ..w^ ;M^^^%i^' : . ,. ^ ^ 

V > yetgges^scr withou^e^ccitmg much mdignation or 



^ ^ , regretT' We. have in both the scene, the mdispensable 

v,/ifr sceneT^tfiheT hermitaee of Copmanhurst, between 

^^vrf^?*5^i«tj^fci^Miip^-4^^ ■■■■. ■■■^ 

the Black Kniffht and Robin, Hood's ioUy Friar 

(which, hovirever. has not half the effect on the stage 
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that it has in reading, though Mr. Emery pbiys the 
Friar, and sings a jolly stave for him admirably well, 
at Coyent Garden) — ^we have the trial of Rebecca, 
and the threat to put her father to the torture, almost 
carried into execution at the castle of Torquilstone ; 
we have the siege and demolition of the castle itself ; 
we hare the fair Bowena at one house, in her own 
proper shape ; and at the other, metamorphosed into 
the fairer and more lovely Israelite ; and at both we 
have Cedric the Saxon, Gurth the swineherd, and 
Wamba the jester, and Brian de Bois-Guilbert ; and 
what more would any one require in reason ? The 
details, however, of all these personages and trans- 
actions are much more accurately given, and more 
skilftilly connected, in Ivanhoe than in the Hebrew ; 
and the former play is better got up than the latter 
in all the characters, with the exception of one, which 
it is needless to mention. Yet why should we not, 
envy apart ? Mr. Farren played Isaac of York well ; 
Mr. Eean played the Hebrew still better. As for 
the rest, Charles Eemble played the same character 
at one house that Mr. Penley, jun. did at the other : 
Mr. Emery was Friar Tuck at Covent Garden, Mr. 
Oxberry at Drury Lane : Mr. Macready was Sir 
Reginald Front de Boeuf, a character exactly fitted 
for his impetuous action and his smothered tremulous 
tones, which we cannot say of his other representa- 

a 2 
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tlve, Mr. Hamblin, thoiigff* w STKave. 'n othing to say 
ajicainst him : Miss Fdot% lookedr^the beautiful Re- 
becca (all but the jraiven locks g^^^jJ ar k eve-lashes'^, 
which Mrs. West played but^' lingi RSBy, .with Miss 
Qarew to help her; and MfsT!F aucit was the 
wretched, but terrific daughter oSIKe^race of Tor- 
:ciiiilstone, a chw-actef omitted aStEe^ther house. 
As a literary composition, we ha^n^thmg to offer 



on Ivanhoe ; but the Hebrew reqmresisuword or two 
of remark. As a play, it is iU-constniCted, without 
proportion or connection. Asy^t p^ Si; it has its 
beauties, and those we think p either ^meah nor few. 
It is disjointed, without dramati^gfcorum, and some- 
' times even to a ludicrous degr^^^^where a prin- 
cipal hero, on hearing the sou nd of^aji orn or trumpet, 
jumps on a table to look, ou^of ^ mndow, and re- 
ceives an arro^ i?^^® brea stj^^fip^m^ one . of the be- 
siegerLon whicH"^ jis j carried ^t^ apparently life- 
less j.i^ndget he^apresently after "^introduced again, 
as welllslSoip t[suchf„ am den t had happened. But 

"o|y^^^i^^< ^gifelg2.>^ mftPy P<^^er errors of the 
same^ ki nd?^^ ftPQ t^eakness and languor m the gene- 
ral progress of the story, there are individual touches 
of nature and passion, which we can account for m 
no, other way SO satisfactorily as by imagining the 
author to be a man of genius. The flowers of poetry 
'^ interspersed were often sad, but beautiful — 

Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe — 
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the turns and starts of passion in feeble and wronged 
old age were often delicate and striking. Among 
these we might mention the Jew's comparison of his 
own feelings on receiving an unexpected kindness, to 
the cold and icy current of the river frozen by the 
winter, but melting in the genial warmth of the sun : 
his refusal, in the wanderings of his intellect, to go 
to witness his daughter's death in company with any 
one else ; " No : thou art not my child, I'll go 
alone :•' and the ^joe conception of his hearing, in 
the deep and silent abstraction of his despair (before 
any one else), the sound of the trampling of the 
champion's steed, who comes to rescue her from 
destruction, which is, however, nearly ruined and 
rendered ridiculous by Mr. Penley's running in with 
armour on from the farthest end of the stage, as fast 
as his legs can carry him. Upon the whole, this 
character, compared to the rough draught in the 
novel, is like a curiously finished miniature, done 
after a bold and noble design. For the dark, massy 
beard, and coarse weather-beaten figure, which we 
attribute to Isaac of York, we have a few sprinkled 
grey hairs, and the shrivelled, tottering frame of the 
Hebrew; and Mr. Kean's acting in it, in several 
places, was such as to terrify us, when we find from 
the play-biUs that he is soon to act Lear. Of the 
two plays, we would then recommend it to our 



-^ 



,„r. ajbaptationB of scgce 



i.jfeadere t0; go ta see lyaiiboe a^^^^pSarclen : but 
ibr ourselves, we would ratl ieSsee*V't lie Hebrew a 
second time at Drury Lane, tbongE^^ry time we go 
tbere it costs us tbree and sixp ^^^mp re tKan at the 
other house — a serious sum ! * ^BS^tnSiLndine this 
ifepeated and heavy defalcatioi^^^^|^ur^ revenue, 
which really hurts our vanity nd^^^^Wan bur in- 
terest, we must dp the managei ^^ ^iiStice to say, 
that we never laughed more he aglMj^jtha n we did at 
bis Sir Charles Racket the otherl^^f^ Unkind- 
ness may do much," but it is i^^aylittle matter 
that will hinder lis from lauarhinSiprlonff and as 
loud as any body, ^* to the very t^^f %ur lungs," 
at so rich a treat as Three Wee^^affe Marriage. 
Mr. Elliston never shines to mor^^dvMitaee than in 
light, genteel farce, after Mr. Kean^tragedy. " Do 
you think Fll sleep with^a woman that "doesn't know 
what' s trumps V ' It was. irresistibleJ^It might have 
been encored with few dissentient jyoices, and with 






^; no greater violation of estabUsheiT^custom than the 



distributine three different pierfbrmers, Mr. Connor, 
v'-:- Mr. 'Yates, and Mrs, Davenport^ in the pit and boxes, 

to nold a dialogue with a person on the stage, in the 
intrbd^tory i^terlude^df 'Tn^^ Distress, at 

^^Covent Garden^ We, however, do not object to this 



'^ novelty/ if nobody else does, and if it is not repeated ; 



>^ 1 . " * Mr. Elliston had suspended the Free List. — Ed, 
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and it certainly did not put us in an ill humour for 
seeing Mr. Jones's Too Late for Dinner. Mr. 
Jones is much such an author as he is an actor — 
wild, but agreeable, going all lengths without making 
much progress, determined to please, and succeeding 
by dint of noise, bustle, whim, and nonsense. There 
is neither much plot nor much point in the new 
farce ; but it tells, and keeps the house laughing by 
a sort of absurd extravagance and good humour. 
Besides, Mr. Jones plays in it himself, and exerts 
himself with his wonted alacrity ; so do Mr. Liston, 
Mr. Emery, Mrs. Davenport, and Miss Foote. The 
author has, indeed, cut out a cockney character for 
Liston (who is the Magnus Apollo of farce writers), 
as good as our old friend Lubin Log ; and the scene 
in which he comes in stuffing buns, and talking at 
the same time, till he nearly chokes himself in the 
double operation, is one that would do for Hogarth 
to paint, if he were aUye ; or, as he is not, for Mr. 
Wilkie. Emery is a country bumpkin, who is learn- 
ing French, to fit himself for travel into foreign 
parts ; and his Yorkshire dialect and foreign jargon, 
jumbled together, have a very odd effect. But Mr. 
Emery's acting, we are sorry to say, is not a subject 
for criticism : it is always just what it ought to be ; 
and it is impossible to praise it sufficiently, because 
there is never any opportunity for finding fault with 
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it. To criticise him, would be likeVcriticisinff the 
countryman, who earned the pig iffllt^ cloak. 
He is always the very character TTO^maertakeB to 
represent f wej^mean, in his favcJAntSISfa * general 



cast of acting^ >^ 
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MR. ELLISTON'S ASSUMPTIONS; MR. MA- 
THEWS AT HOME; CRITICS AND ACTORS.* 



We don't know where to begin this article — ^whether 
with Mr. Mathews and his Country Cousins; or 
with Harlequin versus Shakspeare ; or Cinderella 
and the Little Glass Slipper ; or the story of Goody 
Two-Shoes and the Fate of Calas, at the Summer 
Theatre of Sadler's Wells; — or with Mr. Booth's 
Lear, which we have seen with great pleasure ; or 
with Mr. Kean's, which is a greater pleasure to come 
(so we anticipate), and which we see is put o£P to the 
last moment, lest, we suppose, as the play-bills an- 
nounce, ** the immortal Shakspeare should meet with 
opponents." And why should the immortal Shak- 
speare meet with opponents in this case ? Nobody 
can tell. But to prevent so terrible and unlooked- 
for a catastrophe, and to protect the property of the 
theatre at so alarming a crisis from cries of '^ fire," 
the Manager has thought it his duty '' to suspend 
the Free List during the representation, the pubUc 
press excepted." As we have not the mortification 

* 1820. 
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©f the exclusion, nor the ben^^^^he^xception, 
we care little about the matter, ^^Bts^ a^|Curiositv in 
Iheatiical diplomacy. The anxietyipfvthe^ manager 
about the double trust committeditoihim; the pro- 



nr?s 



perty of a great theatre and t^fcf ame %of a great 
yoet, is exemplary j and the pr^l^^^ihe uses for 
their preservation no less admiray^^^^^fficacious : 
— so that if the tragedy of King ^^^Would pass 
muster for a night or two, with^^^^fering the 
greatest indignities, it will be owm ^^m e •nispenaion 
of the Free List : if Mr. Kean should?nde triumph- 
ant in a sea of passion, the king^f^orrows, and 
drown his audience i a flood ofW'it wiU be 
owing to the suspension of the 'F^iTc List : if the 
heart-rending tragedy of the immortal* bard, as it 
was oriffinally written, does not ineet with the same 
untoward fate as the speaking; pantomime of the late 
Mr. Garrick deceased, , * ''altereH^by^^a' professional 
gentleman of great abihties," it yill ^be, owing to the 
suspension ofHke Free .i^^^.j^Iyarword, if the glory 



;^ of the * * gr eat^heir of ^fa^ g^ lr d oes hot totter to its 

•^ base at^the^^^esentaaSnrffipfhis noblest work, nor 

the propert^of^me^S^aff^^^ about our ears 



4 '^ the very ^first^nighi^^Tf^'^ishaU^ to thank Mr. 



■i- EUistbn'8*iimely care ''iii -the suspension of the Free 
%^?^^%.Zw^ ' " Strange that ah old poet's memory should 
^V& b^ as mortal as a new manager's wits !" This bold 
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anticipation and defiance of opposition, where none 
can be expected, is not very politic, though it may be 
▼ery valiant. It is bringing into litigation an on- 
encuinbered estate (we mean that part of it relating 
to the character of Shakspeare), of which we are in 
full and quiet possession. It is not only waldng the. 
sleeping lion, but kicking him. Mr. EUiston's 
shutting his doors in the £Eice of the Free List is like 
Don Quixote's throwing open the cages of the wild 
beasts in the caravan, and insisting that they should 
come out and fight him. If the Free List were that 
formidable and ill-disposed body of sworn foes to 
Shakspeare, that tasteless '' monster that the world 
ne'er saw,'' and into which the manager's officious 
zeal for the interests of the theatre would convert 
them, it were best to let them alone, and not court 
their hostility by invidious and impracticable dis- 
qualifications. If they are determined to damn 
Shakspeare, there is no help for it : if they hold no 
such antipathy to him, ''if that they love the gentle 
bard," why should their " unhoused, free condition, 
be put in circumscription and confine," during the 
manager's pleasure? We are in no great pain for 
the deathless renown of Shakspeare : but we really 
entertain apprehensions that these Berlin and Milan 
decrees (in imitation of a great man), which our 
arbitrary theatrical dictator is in the habit of issuing 
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at the bottom of his plgy4 ^m5ona y''be of no service 
to the life-renters of Dniiy^^^^^e liear a report 
(which we do not believe, a n^B^l^j^h appy to con- 
tradict) that thebrury Lanej^^^^^^^t have pnt 
m a claim to tnl' exclusive repTOs entat ion of Lear, 
and have proposed to suspenq^jKeT^penormance at 



■."■' ' . 



the other house. Thii we think r^S muc h, even for 
the gratuitous and. imposing pretension s of Mr. 
EUiston. We shall, at this rate,SKSee stuck up 
about the town, — " Shakspeara^ perfor med at this 
theatre, for a few nights only, bvipermission of the 
Manager of Drury Lane J^^^lBY yjBfJs would be a 
sweeping clause indeed,' a jaaas to -sfar oke at the liberty 
of the stage. It cannot be^^^s^Tas if he would 
confine the interminable.' M^^^aayseat himself in 
th^manager's chair,^jik,e .t gl^jByl^^ e lobster, but 
thej ti delof^ Shakspeare'k' ge niug_mu st, ,be allowed to 

ba n ks y m ^i t he r si^ OflRus^Ll . Street. Our poet is 

yi r^TO "^^ S^o«^«»» pro- 

prietprqfjthejIJircusk cannot' catch this miffhty Pro- 
^>^ tens to make, a Harlequin; of him: it is not m the 

bond that he>hould\not,now let anyone else but 
v Mr. Kean play .Shakspeare, as he once objected to 
let him play at all! We suspect this idle report 



/:.Vr/^'' 



^^^must hiEive arisen, not from any hint of an injunc- 



tion, on the part of Mr. EUiston, against ^' a beard 
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SO old and white " as Mr. Booth's ; hut as a critical 
reproof to the Covent Grarden Managers^ for re- 
viying Nahum Tate's Lear« instead of the original 
text ; and as a Mendly suggestion to them instantly 
to deprive Cordelia of her lover, and to exclude the 
Free list, " lest the immortal Shakspeare should meet 
vnth opponents /" But we have said enough on this 
ridiculous subject. 

We proceed to another ; Mr. Mathews's Country 
Cousins. This is the third season that this gentle- 
man has entertained the town successfully, and we 
trust profitably to himself, by a melange of imita- 
tions, songs, narrative, and ventriloquism, entirely of 
his own getting up. For one man to be able to 
amuse the public, or, as the phrase is, to draw houses, 
night after night, by a display of his own resources 
and feats of comic dexterity alone, shews great 
variety and piquancy of talent. The Country Cou- 
sins is popular, like the rest : the audiences are, at 
this present speaking, somewhat thinner, but they 
do not laugh the less. We do not regret that Mr. 
Mathews has been transferred from the common 
stage to a stage of his own. He himself complained, 
at first, (as the cause of this removal), that he had 
not regular opportunities afforded him at Covent 
Grarden for appearing in legitimate comedy, which 
was the chief object of his study and his ambition. 
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If it were not the most ridi^^^^r^aU'>'tlimg8 to 
expect self-knowledge from li^^^^^liis ground of 
complaint would be sufficiehtF ^S^^ P?^ 

Mr. Mathews was seldom o ^Q^yer^P ^t' into any 
characters but those of mimicry ^ ^raiburle sque by the 
managers of Coven t Garden : intSiwnat; characters 
has he put himself since he has ?^^tupon " his own 
hands? why, seldom or never ii ifiJS'any biit those of 
mimicry and burlesque. We remen^^r^on some 
former occasion throwing 'out a friendly discourage- 
ment of Mr. Mathews's undertatkiM'^Tne part of 
Rover in Wild Oats (as not exalStly^ntted to his 
peculiar cast of acting), which we hsreP^asbn to think 
was not received in good part ; yeSnow^llid he him- 
self propcJse to make it palatabHjsBS^^liow did he 
really contrive to inake it tolerabl^Jatlie audience ? 
— ^By the introduction of imitatioiiS^'bf all the actors 
on the London boards. It is'iiot^as^li) give a cha- 
racter of a man (without ^^^ingrarf obi' of him) with 
which he shall be satisfietyppniil actors are in general 
so infatiiated'with appla^^^oFsore from disappoint- 
ment, that t^yare, ,o^^^en, the least accessible 
to^reiMO^^^^W^ritics?^^'^^ people whom 

I- they very strangely look upon as m a state of natural 

^ hostihty withrthem. A person who undertakes to 

k [give an account of the acted drama in London, may 
V be snppiosed to be led to this by some fondness for, 

I r'i . V/T..^^.,.:-- ;■■;:.., :;. ^ ■. - • ■ 
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and some knowledge of, the stage : here, then, 
" there's sympathy" between the actor and the critic. 
He praises the good, he holds out a warning to the 
bad. The last may have cause to complain, but the 
first do not thank you a bit the more. You cheer 
them in the path of glory, shew them where to pluck 
fresh laurels, or teach them to shun the precipice on 
which their hopes may be dashed to pieces ; you de- 
vote your time and attention to them ; are romantic, 
gay, witty, profound in adommg then- art with every 
embellishment you have in store to make it interest- 
ing to others ; you occupy the eyes and ears of the 
town with their names and affairs ; weigh their merits 
and defects in daily, weekly, monthly scales, with as 
much preparation and formality as if the fate of the 
world depended on their failure or success ; and yet 
they seem to suppose that your whole business and 
only object are to degrade and vilify them in public 
estimation. What you say in praise of any indi- 
vidual, is set down to the score of his merit : what 
you say otherwise, in common justice to yourself, is 
considered as a mere efiiision of spleen, stupidity, 
and spite — as if you took a particular pleasure in 
torturing his feelings. Yet, upon second thoughts, 
there may be some ground for all this. We do not 
like to have a physician feel our pulse, shake his 
head, and prescribe a regimen : many persons have 









CEITICS 




^.^ction to sit for their_ pic^^T^d^ere is, per- 
Mp8,,soTnethmgm the very I^Mof^ing criticised, 
i@ which human nature is not easily; reconciled. To 
"talYje ^verjr word jrou speak ^^ned, j every look 
{sjeMtinised, — never ^to be sure w^S^f^u are right 
m wrong; to have it ^said that|^is j5^ too high, 
lhg|. too low \^ to be abused by one person for the very 
mim thing that another ^^appkudA Tvo u.tp the very 
tifa,; that does applaud again ;2^^to(? it hinted 



■:>V 



one's; very best effort only jusfcwanted something 
ta Mrake it perfectr; and thM .ee^]gtain||^e£part8 which 
wa thought tolerable, were not-^^^iendured ; to be 
taken in pieces inAthis man n erj ^urne.d ^ inside out, to 
to had up at a self-elected ^bgnadMimpertinence, — 
tAd^ condemned, anjdifcyflukte^eyerv night — to 
toBT j.th| solemnidefenlejj^^^^ — 

td fa^ubie^ted]|^ a |liML£^^ made the 

texj|^f0p^^ —to be set 

up^a^anji^l^^^l^^^^ in an allitera- 

parated from one's vir- 

'tues^Jpieitli^hgepj^^^ by the good shep- 

1i^rdi$3^^t^-^jm|b^ a mark set upon 

'on%f-T^tojbejbewitched?W^ by the critics, — 

XtoiUejat:;'tlieVmercyJof every -^^puny whipster, and not 

^be '/suffered t. to know whether one stands on one's 



ti 



■'head or orie's heels till he tells one how — ^has, to be 
Jlsure/ something very perplexing and very provoking 
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in it ; and it is not so much to be wondered at that 
the subjects of this kind of critical handling undergo 
the operation with so little patience as they do. 
They particularly hate those writers who pretend to 
patronise them, for this takes away even the privilege 
of resentment. 

An actor, again, is seldom satisfied with being ex- 
tolled for what he is, unless you admire him for being 
what he is not. A great tragic actress thinks herself 
particularly happy in comedy, and it is a sort of 
misprision of treason not to say so. Your pen may 
grow wanton in praise of the broad farcical humour 
of a low comedian ; but if you do not cry him up 
for the fine gentleman, he threatens to leave the 
stage. Most of our best comic performers came out 
in tragedy as their favourite line ; and Mr. Mathews 
does not think it enough to enliven a whole theatre 
with his powers of drollery, and whim, and personal 
transformation, unless, by way of preface and apology, 
he first dehvers an epitaph on those talents for the 
legitimate drama which were so prematurely buried 
at Covent Garden Theatre ! — If we were to speak 
our minds, we should say, that Mr. Mathews shines 
particularly, neither as an actor, nor a mimic of 
actors, but that his forte is a certain general tact, 
and versatility of comic power. You would say he 
is a clever performer : you would guess he is a 




l2i:;cleverei^ man. Hiis lalents are E^^^^^Bfit'^mixecL 
He is^ best wiieD? tt i^ MljS^ ;^^B p^6^ ^[ 

: and^ ]^ j ^ceB^^ iPter '{' ' and, ^^ 

. perKapfi| i|£b|i«^ compS^meaudience 







^EwiliriPlt^Ifif^^nipS^i^^ had v$^ 



tne£account"we^lfee^neara/ot ms imitatine^the rnte- -k*^ 
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-1^^ ffie Utile child's paddling 

across thevroom^*-to; its own* bed as soonw^it hears 
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,Jiim. we ^should^iet^' hM do^n for afmaSr of ''jsrenius. 
These felicitbus^l stroliSes? a^e^ howe^rerirlSisual and 
ihterniittefit ifi him :— -they proceed'^iifhim rather 
by chaiice thaii de fbUowedfupr by others 

/equally gross and superficial. MrSVIatKews wants 
taste, or has been spoiled by the. feal^ m the town, 
whoin "he must live to please, andffelfease to live." 
His talent, though limited, is of 'arlively^Mid vigorous 
fibre ; capable of a succession of ^sniffsr and disguises ; 

, he^ is up to a number of good^gbmgs^ single hits here 




satisfies., dlis^t^doesnotfi^^^ the muscles of the 
mmd^but, likeisome practical joker, gives one a good 
rapTon 'the^knuckles,'^ or a Hvely box on the ear. He 
serve^up k/pic-nic entertainment of scraps and odd 

i^^-.tr, - -r'y ■-■■-■ -. . , 
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ends (some of them, we must say, old ones). He is 
like a host who wiU not let us swallow a mouthful, 
hut offers us something else, and directly after hrings 
us the same dish again. He is in a continual hurry 
and disquietude to please, and destroys half the effect 
hy trying to increaH it. He is afraid< to trust for a 
moment to the language of nature and character, and 
wants to translate it into pantomime and grimace, 
like a writing-master, who for the letter I has the 
hieroglyphic of an eye staring you in the face. Mr. 
Mathews may he said to have taken tithe of half the 
talents of the stage and of the town ; yet his variety 
is not always charming. There is something dry 
and meagre in his jokes ; they do not lard the lean 
earth as he walks, hut seem as if they might he 
written upon parchment. His humour, in short, is 
not like digging into a fine Stilton cheese, hut is 
more like the scrapings of Shahsuger.-^As an actor, 
we think he cannot rise higher than a waiter (cer- 
tainly not a dumh one), or than Mr. Wiggins. In 
this last character, in particular, hy a certain panic- 
struck expression of countenance at the persecution 
of which the hen-pecked hushand is the victim, and 
hy the huge, unwieldy helplessness of his person, 
unahle to escape firom it and from the rahhle of hoys 
at his heels, he excites shouts of laughter, and hits 
off the humour of the thing to an exact perfection. 
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er«l his performance is Bfjthjt" kind whicli -■ 
manual dexterity or an aa sump hpn of bodily 
rather thM mental capa cfty^^^Bce from Mr 
J an 6dd[^^^^*the gait, 
peech aui^m^n a sn^den 
or the ^o n t mii al^ repetition 
th unab'Sfe' d^jg'o ur and you 
ill inBignihc ance a nd a state 
herefore likej 






goes 



jusQeBWoul 



for only keep him going and lie busUe^bout the stage 
to some purpose As a mimic o^other actors Mr 
Mathews fads as often as he succeed (we call it a 
fadure when it is with difficultr. we can dutuaguiah 
the person*^ intended) and when he succeeds it is 
more by seizmg upon some pecuhanty "^r exaggerating 



ome defect than by hittinj 
r prominent features 
r croak^ike Suett 



,-„.jrfP< 



the true cliaract«r 



ies like Incledon 
.ike Young but when 



he attempts theexpressivemlTer tongued cadences 
of John kemb l^^iB_^e|^ |ow of a shade If we 
did^S5gknow^e~^nmLiy^e should suppose he 
ha^ T ffiS r h^dtfie onginal but was mutatmg some 
ol^fiio^iaa^His best imitations are taken from 
something characteristic or absurd that has struck 
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his fancy, or occurred to his obseryation in real life 
— such as a chattering footman, a drunken coach- 
man, a surly trayeller, or a garrulous old Scotch- 
woman. This last we would ^x upon as Mr. Ma- 
thews's che/'cTceuvre, It was a portrait of common 
nature, equal to Wilkie or Teniers — as faithful, as 
simple, as delicately humorous, and with a slight 
dash of pathos ; but without one particle of carica- 
ture, of vulgarity, or ill-nature. We see no reason 
why the ingenious artist should not show his Country 
Cousins a gallery of such portraits, and of no others, 
once a year. He might exhibit it every night for a 
month, and we should go to see it every night! 
What has impressed itself on our memory as the 
next best thing to this exquisite piece of genuine 
painting, was the broad joke of the abrupt proposal 
of a mutton-chop to the man who is sea-sick, and 
the convuhdve marks of abhorrence with which it is 
received. The representation also of the tavern-beau 
in the Country Cousins, who is about to swallow a 
lighted candle for a glass of brandy and water, as he 
is going drunk to bed, is well feigned and admirably 
humoured ; with many others, too numerous to men- 
tion. It is more to our performer's credit to suppose 
that the songs which he sings with such rapidity and 
vivacity of effect are not of his own composing ; and 
as to his ventriloquism, it is yet in its infancy. The 



h app£U8 "first 

^fflgv turn too much 

ffplace Mid worn 

blu^^^Kf Frenclunen 

misprommcifttionB of the 

■ance Q&£ouiLtry. Coiihum 

fopp^g?if*relationa in 

UtelT^Bcmf^tiie tinifonn 

Mr M^^ra^had passed 

to the to ^off the Momi 

it of a tavern or a stage 

DoTer pacKet boat We 

}me of t^*^ioss readings 

out of the two languages but cerburJy we think the 

quantity ot French and Engbsh )jargon put into the 

mouths of French and Enghsh tro^^lera all through 

these imitations must lessen thempppjihmty instead 

of mcrcaamg it, as two thirds) ^Mr Mathews s audi 

tors we should imagine cann^jknow the point on 

which the jest turns We CTM^that John BuU is 

always very willmg to laughfat Mounseer if he knew 

why or how — perhaps eveffjailhout Lnowii^ how 

or why ' But we thought mauT of the jokes of this 

kind however wel^ conUived|or intended, nuscamed 

in their paasage^hrough the pit and long before they 

reached the two-shiUing gallery 
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lequin, has been produced at Drury Lane Theatre. 
It is called '' a speaking pantomime :" we had rather 
it had said nothing. It is better to act folly than to 
talk it. The heels, and wand, and motley coat of 
Harlequin are sacred to nonsense ; but the words, 
the cap and wings of Mercury (who was here also 
made the representative ' of Shakspeare), are worthy 
of a better use. The essence of pantomime is prac- 
tical absurdity, keeping the wits in constant chase, 
coming upon one by surprise, and starting oflF again 
bef(H*e you can arrest the fleeting phantom: the 
essence of this piece was prosing stupidity remaining 
like a mawkish fixture on the stage, and overcoming 
your impatience by the force of ennui. A speaking 
pantomime (such as this one) is not imlike a flying 
waggon : but we do not want a pantomime to move 
in minuet time, nor to have Harlequin's light wand 
changed into a leaden mace. If we must have a 
series of shocks and surprises, of violations of pro- 
bability, common sense, and nature, to keep the 
brain and senses in a whirl, let us, at least, have 
them hot and hot, let them " charge on heaps, that 
we may lose distinction in absurdity,'' and not have 
time to doze and yawn over them, in the intervals of 
the battie. The bringing Harlequin to the test of 
reason resembles .the old story of hedging in the 
cuckoo, and surpasses the united genius of the late 
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'^V* Mr. Garrick (to whom this dull TtaSce is ascribed), 
and of the professional ^ntlemairwn^has fitted the 
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above productioiil of " th^ olden'^T^ me ^'yviz. those 
of the late . Mrr/Garriclly to modeni^rtast?! ^ After 
aU, though^Hstrleiiuin is/tried by ' ^^^ffB ye'j adges, 
who are tvery unnecessarily metamorphosed into 
three old women, no competition, n^j^llis ion takes 
, place y^e^ him^^wid^ me geniu ^S^ hakspeare, 
unlessiiMr.' T/jSooke's playing yer ^^lev erly on a 
yariety o£^ musical instruments, so a^^jSyish the 
heart of Miss Dblly Snip (Madame fV e^is ), can be 
construed into so many proofs of thq^up eriority of 
Shakspeare's Muse! Again, M rnHgrley , as Har- 
lequin, arid Mr. Dxherry (as a country clown) get 



up into a tree to see the sport,^ fromwhich it is as 
difHcult to dislodsre them as owl£fronran iyy-biish ; 
and the sport is to see Joey Snig7 the ^tkilor, have 
his head cut ofi*, and walk with'^Tabout the stase, 
and, unlike the sign of the goo d^woma n, talk with- 
ou^his tongue.'t^he slicing o ff a bla ckamoor' s head 






or two^with thelstroke of a scymitar, provided the 
thi nm ^is^ done ^^uick ly, ." and^^ in stantly got out of 
sigKt7 w ^ d o n q^much obj^t^ ; but we do not like 
tohave^a ffhastly spectre^ormis sort placed before 
^slj^i^wholCgv^nmg, as the heads of the rebel 
' Scotch^lords were stuck on Temple-bar for half a 



cennify^J^may be well said indeed^ Qtiod sic ndki 
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ostendis incredulus odL Perhaps this exhibition of 
posthumous horror and impertinence might be meant 
as a sly hit at the ghost of Hamlet. 

See o'er the stage the ghost of Munden stalks. 

If so, we cry the manager mercy. We must add, 
that the strength of the theatre was put in requisi- 
tion for this piece, and if it could have been saved, 
it would. Miss Tree, to enUyen-so many dreary ob- 
jects, danced a pas seuL We would rather see this 
young lady dance round a may-pole at a country wake 
or fair. 

But thou, oh Hope, with eyes so fair, _ 

What was thy enchanting measure ? 
Still it whisper'd promised pleasure, 
And bad the lovely scenes at distance haiL 

We could not help repeating these lines as we saw 
the youngest of the Miss Dennetts, the tallest of the 
three, resume the part of Cinderella at Covent Garden, 
— ^restored, like Psyche, to her late-lost home, and 
transformed by the little hump-backed fairy, ^m a 
poor house-maid to a bright princess, drinking plea- 
sure and treading air. This is a consummation mote 
devoutly to be wished than the changing of a pipkin 
into a sign-post, or a wheel-barrow into a china-shop. 
A Fairy Tale is the true history of the human heart 
— ^it is a dream of youth realized ! How many coun- 
try-g^ls have fancied themselves princesses, nay. 




form. Id the. scene where Cinderel 
at court, and ib led out to dance 
prince, she bovs aa if ehe had a dit 
moTes as if she had just burst from^fett^ ^of roses, 
folds her arms as the yine curlsj^ teudiils, and 
humes from the scene, after the Ifigs^f ic fwthless 
alipper, as if she had to run a race, with the winds. 
We had onlv one thing to^esire, that she and her 
lover instead of the new^sllet, had danced the 
jMmuetdel^our with thefG^ ot, aa they do in the 
J^ansonSnie , that ve mieht have called the Minuet 
jg 'a^q^^diy ine, and the GaTot heaTcnly, and ex- 



ied'onije more,''^with more than artificial rapture 
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— " Such were the joys of our dancing days !" We 
do not despair of seeing this alteration adopted, as 
our recommendations are sometimes attended to : 

and in that case we shall feel But the mechanical 

anticipation of an involuntary hurst of sentiment in 
supposed circumstances is in vile taste. 




iich we could give a 

a month Mf there 

ear Bu^as some 

he Theatres put us 

are written on thu 

e Batiafaction ■ — ■ (we 

answer be it observed for nobody but ourselves) — 

18 the one we wrote m the winter wheu m conee 

quence of two great pubhe calamiQea^he theatres 

were closed for some weeks tt^ther We seized 

tliat lucky opportunity to take * peep into the raree 

show of our own fancies — the moods of our own 

minds — and a very pretty httle kaleidoscope it made ' 

— Our readers we are sure remember the descnp 

Oar head la stuffed full of recollecbona on 

the^^bject of the Drama, some of older some of 

later^date but all treasured^ up with more or less 
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fondness ; we, in short, love it, and what we love we 
can talk of for ever. "We love it as well as Mr. 
Weathercock loves maccaroni. But we love it best 
at a distance. We like to be a hundred miles 
ofP£rom the acted drama in London, and to get a 
friend (who may be depended on) to give an account 
of it for us, which we read, at our leisure, under 
the shade of a clump of hme-trees. What is the use 
indeed of coming to town, merely to discover that 
Mr. Elliston is " fat, fair, and forty," and becomes 
silk hose worse than fleecy hosiery ? 

Odious, in satin ! Twould a saint provoke ! 

We had rather stay where we are, and think how 
young, how genteel, how sprightly Lewis was at 
seventy ! Garrick, too, was fat and pursy ; but who 
ever perceived it through that airy soul of his, that 
life of mind, that bore him up " like little wanton 
boys that swim on bladders ?" Or why should we 
take coach to prevent our friend and coadjutor of 
the whimsical name, — ^that BucoHcal Juvenile,* the 
Sir Piercie Shafton of the London Magazine, — from 
carrying oflF his Mysie Happer, the bewitching Miss 
Brunton^ from our critical advances, and forestaUing 
our praises of the grey twinkling eyes, the large 
white teeth, and querulous catechising voice of this 

* Janus Weathercock (Mr, Wainwright.) 
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accomplishtil little rustic' We agSlj 
full posetssioQ ot hiB pnze , — she laffll 
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ttciton and he shall he her iudaci^^ 
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^^fair. the 
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We7^?|L.*not ■ this 
knackjiy the geo- 
we cairy § iukp of 
out an eSact'scale of 
merit and' m>ii(,''- nor^judge of blackwjfesVa white 
cheek, and bo forth, bj the bills of. mortality. We 
do not hate pathos because it is foiindinth'eBorongh; 
our taste (such as it is) can cross the^at«r, by any 
of the four bridges, in search of spirit and nature ; 
we can make up our minds to beauty^ egen at White- 
chapel' Our friend and correspondent'' Janus grieves 
and wonders at this He asks^uawhywe do not 
expressjiis sentiments mstead of our own ' and we 
answer ^^tji a. because w^e'^are 'nUt you He rune 
awa? fromlyalgar places and people as from the 
plasue swoons at the mention of the Uoyal CoburiE ; 
mimics hisfbarber s pronunciation of Athleyt and 
is afraid to. trust himself ^ Sadler s Wells, lest his 
^MKgEsHSud i* be covered with gingerbread, and 
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Spoiled with the smell of gin and tobacco. Now we, 
in our turn, laugh at all this. We are never a&aid of 
being confounded with the vulgar ; nor is our time 
taken up in thinking of what is ungenteel, and per- 
suading ourselves that we are mightily superior to it. 
The gentlemen in the gallery, in Fielding's time, 
thought every thing low ; and our friend, Mr. Wea- 
thercock, presents his compliments to us, and tells 
us we are wrong in condescending to any thing be- 
neath " Milanie's foot of fire." We have no notion 
of condescending in any thing we write about : we 
seek for truth and beauty wherever we can find 
them, and think that with these we are safe from 
contamination. '^ Entire afiection scometh nicer 
hands." Our comparative negligence, in this re- 
spect, probably arises from the difference that exists 
between our dress and that of our correspondent. A 
good judge has said, '' a man's mind is parcel of his 
fortunes," — and a man's taste is part of his dress. 
If we wore '' diamond rings on our fingers, antique 
cameos in our breast-pins, cambric pocket-hand^ 
kerchiefs breathing forth Attargul^ and pale lemon- 
coloured kid gloves," our perceptions might be 
strangely altered. We might then think Mr. Young 
'^ the perfect gentleman both on and off the stage," 
and consider Mr. Jones's '^ cut-steel watch chain 
quite refreshing." As it is, we differ from him on 
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most of "the above pointi. . Yet , for apy thiri g we see 
to th'e^(ContraiT,rwe n^^ saf ely^IS^e ^ staid in the 
country another; montn, rand dcDuted the modem 
Euphuist, fas ' our tire-man of 'tne^ea^fto adjust 
Mr. RemBle's boots/to tie on Mr^BBott'ssash to his 
likihg, to'dry Miss Stephens's bdh ne|.,^j^d dye Miss 
Tree's stoctings any cblourf but blu eS^^?ffv e heard 
from^ ggod^mtl|9rity."thdi; there wag^^ne w tragedy 
worth seeingjffid also thafit was- writtenBy an old 
friend of loiirs. 'That there was " MiTresistine. So 
" we came, mw, and were satisfied. ~iV irgimus is a 
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good play : — -welrepeat it." It is..^ ,^£|d ^ tragedy ; a 
sound historicalrpaintina:. MrJ^nowles has taken 
the facts as he found them, andSexpreged the feel- 
ings that would naturally arise put of the occasion. 
Strange to say, m this, age ofi poetical egotism, the 
author ; J in ^w riting his play, j^ ^^^e n .thinking of 
Virginius^d his ^daughter m ore^tha n of himself! 
This is^ thcj true imaginatio nj,^g^puy y6urself in the 
place onotners, Mid to feel and speak for them. Our 
unpretending^^^^travelsaiong, the high road of 
nature ^n d^t c ^^ and does not turn 

^^^ ClP^J^^^I^ ^^™^ "^ primrose lanes, or 

hunt^ilHFtgButteriflies over enamelled meads, breath- 
less^an^exhatSted :-— nor does he, with vain ambi- 
tion, *^8trikehiis lofty head against the stars." So 
far^' indeed, he may thank the gods for not having 
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made him poetical. Some cold, formal, affected, and 
interested critics have not known what to make of 
this. It was not what they would have done. One 
finds fault with the style as poor, because it is not 
inflated. Another can see nothing in it, because it is 
not interlarded with modern metaphysical theories, 
unknown to the ancients. A third declares that it is 
all borrowed from Shakspeare, because it is true to 
nature. A fourth pronounces it a superior kind of 
melodrama, because it pleases the public. The two 
last things to which the dull and enyious ever think 
of attributing the success of any work (and yet the 
only ones to which genuine success is attributable), 
are Genius and Nature. The one they hate, and of 
the other they are ignorant. The same critics who 
despise and slur the Yirginius of Covent Ghffden, 
praise the Yirginius and the David Rizzio of Drury 
Lane, because (as it should appear) there is nothing 
in these to rouse their dormant spleen, stung equaUy 
by merit or success, and to mortify their own ridi- 
culous, inordinate, and hopeless vanity. Their praise 
is of a piece with their censure ; and equally from 
what they applaud and what they condemn, you per- 
ceive the principle of their perverse judgments. 
They are soothed with flatness and failure, and doat 
t)ver them with parental fondness ; but what is above 
their strength, and demands their admiration, they 
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tat to b^^raied from a 
beautiful bas relief or to have forme£a group on 

some atitiqut. vase Tia the taat« of the ancients 

tiB classical lore But it is a speaking and a livmg 
picture we are called upon to witne ss , .Th ese figures 
so strikingly so simply so harmoniouBly combined 
start mto life and action and breathe forth words 
the Boul of passion — inflamed witfiwiger or meltmg 
with tenderness Several passages of great beauty 
; cited in a former_artic!e_on thia subject but 
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we,nught"mention m additi^^ the fine imaamatiTe 
apoatrophe of Virgmius tohis daughter when the 
story of her birai u questioned 
*' '^Lnevin^iaiT ; ou lopk unlike joat mother 

te lines endin); 
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• • . . . . The lie 
Is most unfruitful then, that makes the flower — 
The very flow'r our bed connubial grew 
To prove its barrenness 

or the sudden and impatient answer of Yirginius to 
Numitorius, who asks if the slave will swear Virginia 
•is her child — 

To be sure she will ! Is she not his slave ? 

or again, the dignified reply to his brother, who re- 
minds him it is time to hasten to the Forum — 

Let the forum wait for us ! 

This is the true language of nature and passion ; 
and all that we can wish for, or require, in dramatic 
writing. If such language is not poetical, it is the 
fault of poets, who do not write as the heart dictates ! 
We have seen plays that produced much more tu- 
multuous applause ; none scarcely that excited more 
sincere sympathy. There were no clap-traps, no 
sentiments that were the understood signals for 
making a violent uproar ; but we heard every one 
near us express heartfelt and unqualified approba- 
tion ; and tears more precious supplied the place of 
loud huzzas. Each spectator appeared to appeal to, 
and to judge from, the feelings of his own breast, not 
from vulgar clamour ; and we trust the success will 
be more lasting and secure, as its foundations are 
laid in the deep and proud humility of nature. Mr. 
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rf i^^er acting 

after all, when they are ao young ao^docent, so 
handsome We are both pleased and-Borry to hear 
a report which threatens us with the i^.of ao great 
a favoimte and one chief EQiircejgfj[our renTct wiU 
be that she will no longe r^J^^ Viifflma The 
scenery allotted tiD this tra ^"dy_^n inimbered the 
stage and the simphcitv of the pla> ^ . Temples and 
picture''d monuments ado meJjS?X cene which were 
not in existence till five hundred years after the date 
pf theitory "anS^e i^^fThe Capitol, of Con 

jut- <firiii II .11' iocflr 1 "wT^f •** ^ 

stantine j..t^ re.n^tfHiid "die fefijple of Jupiter Stator, 

frowned^t^once on ^e death of Viritmia, and the 

M^ ■iiilmn^i n.,^ ,„ f,.df^/^ " 

f the Roman, empire As \a the 
to our depaty of the ward- 
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robe : but, we believe, they were got right at last, 
with some trouble. In the printed play, we observe 
a number of passages marked with inverted commas, 
which are omitted in the representation. This is 
the case ahnost uniformly wherever the words 
" Tyranny," or " Liberty," occur. Is this done by 
authority, or is it prudence in the author, '' lest the 
courtiers offended should be ?^^ Is the name of 
Liberty to be struck out of the English language, 
and are we not to hate t3rrants even in an old 
Roman play ? *' Let the galled jade wince : our 
withers are unwrung." We turn to a pleasanter topic, 
and are glad to find an old and early friend unal- 
tered in sentiment as he is unspoiled by success : — 
the same boy-poet, after a lapse of years, as when 
we first knew him ; unconscious of the wreath he 
has woven round his brow, laughing and talking of 
his play just as if it had been written by any body 
else, and as simple-hearted, downright, and honest as 
the unblemished work he has produced !* 

* Generosity and simplicity are not the oharacteristic virtues 
of poets. It has been disputed whether '' an honest man is the 
noblest work of God.'' But we think an honest poet is so. 
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It is now ffie^miome^^ wS^ar^'liy turns 

drenched^ltli ^H^^Mffii^ WTppS^beams ; 

tli^ ^idnter ^iafee^re ncl^ and th^lsnmmer ones 
have just-openedv%ooni to' close agiain?'^ 

1 Bikfi mari^olds^with the sun's^eye:^ 




We' are not, however, in the num 
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those who 



deprecate the shortness of the summer ^aison, as one 



of the mismes of human thfe, 
theatres better than big ."We 



who 



MV 



think little 
play-house in 
proportion to the number^f'^lmppy^ human fiices it 
contains (and a ^play-hous^Jeldom contains many 
wretched ones)^arid asrain, we^'like'^ a play best when 

'" the actors too near. We 




ife£i^_k_!t 4...-^ ' *® ** ^® Little Theatre 

■^mT tn^Ha^wket, tlJa^part^ of the rich humour of 



Mtf rl^Liston sffacCSnses from his hayinff lost a tooth 
in front, nor to see Mr. Jones s eyes roU more meteor- 
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ous than ever. At the larger theatres we only dis- 
coyer that the ladies paint red : at the smaller ones 
we can distinguish when they paint white. We see 
defects enough at a distance, and we can always get 
near enough (in the pit) to see the beauties. Those 
who go to the boxes do not go to see the play, but 
to make a figure, and be thought something of them- 
selves (so far they probably succeed, at least in 
their own opinion): and if the Gods cannot hear, they 
make themselves heard. We do not like private 
theatricals. We like every thing to be what it is. 
We have no fancy for seeing the actors look like part 
of the audience, nor for seeing the pit invade the 
boxes^ nor the boxes shake hands with the galleries. 
We are for a proper distinction of ranks — at the 
theatre. While we are laughing at the broad farcical 
humour of the Agreeable Surprise, or critically ex- 
amining Mrs. Mardyn's dress in the WiQ, we do not 
care to be disturbed by some idle whisper, or mum- 
bling disapprobation of an old beau, or antiquated 
dowager in a high head-dress, close at our ear, but 
in a different part of the house. — Mr. Arnold has 
taken care of this at the New English Opera-house 
in the Strand, of which he is proprietor and patentee. 
The "Great Vulgar and the Small" (as Cowley has 
it) are there kept at a respectful distance. The 
boxes are perched up so high above the pit, that it 
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house is new, the pieces are new, the company are 
new, and we do not know what to make of any of 
them. As to the things that are acted there, they 
are a sort of pert, patched<up, insipid, flippant at- 
tempt at mediocrity. They are hke the odd^nds 
and scraps of all the rejected pieces which have 
come into the manager's possession, in virtue of his 
office, for a length of time ; and which he has stitched 
and tacked together in such a way that neither the 
authors nor the pubhc can know any thing of the 
matter. They are a condensed essence of all the 
vapid stuff that has been suppressed at home or acted 
abroad for a number of years last past. Visions of 
farces, operas, and interludes — thin, blue, fluttering, 
gauzy appearances^-mock the empty sights elude the 
pubhc comprehension, and the critic's grasp. The 
worst of these slender, wire-drawn productions is, 
that there is nothing to praise in them, nor any 
thing to condemn. They '^ present no mark" to 
Mend or foe. '* You may as well take aim at the 
edge of a pen-knife," as try to pick any thing out of 
them. They are trifling, tedious, frivolous, and vex- 
atious. The best is, they do not last long, and '^ one 
bubble" (to borrow an illusion irom. an eloquent 
divine, in treating on a graver subject) '^knocks 
another on the head, and both rush together into 
oblivion !" — ^Miss Kelly is here ; she might as well 
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too as easy as an old glove the sa me ca relesa hair 
brained idle unpadent good humoured, lackadaiaical 
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who has not been spoiled by the towsince ve first 
saw him here — then there iis Mr Rowbotham a 
grave young man a new hand^ery like the real 
thcRrudent Mr Thomas XnLlg. encore vn coup we 
haye^Mr , Bartley .who jy^t a new hand u fresh 
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a Mr. Richardson (whose names and persons we are 
apt to confound together), and Mr. Pearman (whom 
it is not possible to mistake for any one else) and 
Miss Stevenson (a very provoking young thing), and 
Miss Love, and Mrs. Grove, and a whole- Sylva 
Critica of actors and actresses, of whom the very 
nomenclature terrifies us. We give it up in despair : 
and so humbly take our leave of the New English 
Opera-house for the season! — "We had rather be 
taxed for silence, than checked for speech." 

At the other house, to which we *' do more favour- 
ably incline," both from old associations and imme- 
diate liking, though there are some raw recruits 
(picked up we don't know where), there is a large 
and powerful detachment from the veteran corps of 
Covent Garden ; Terry, Jones, Mrs. Gibbs, liston, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kemble, J. Russel, Farley, 
and Mrs. Mardyn and Madame Vestris from Drury 
Lane, and last, Miss R. Corri, from the Opera House. 
— In fact, it is our opinion that there is theatrical 
strength enough in this town only to set up one 
good summer or one good winter theatre. Compe- 
tition may be necessary to prevent negligence and 
abuse, but the result of this distribution of the corps 
dramatique into different companies is, that we 
never, or very rarely indeed, see a play well acted in 
all its parts. At Drury Lane there is only one tragic 
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and the busy hum of Covent Garden ? If we thought 
so (but that we dread 9II returns from Elba), we 
would say to him, ^^ Come back, and once more bid 
Britannia rival old Greece and Rome !" — Or where 
is Mr. Toung now ? There is an opening for his 
pretensions too.^If the Drury Lane company are 
deficient in genteel comedy, we fear that Corent 
Ghirden cannot help them out in this respect. Mr. 
W. Farren is the only exception to the sweeping 
clause we were going to insert against them. He 
plays the old gentleman, the antiquated beau of the 
last age, very much after the fashion that we remem- 
ber to have seen in our younger days, and that is 
quite a singular excellence in this. Is it that Mr. 
Farren has caught glimpses of this character in real 
life, hovering in the horizon of the sister kingdom, 
which has been long banished from this? They 
have their Castle Rack-rents, their moats and ditches - 
stiU extant in remote parts of the interior : and per- 
haps in famed Dublin city, the chevaux-de-frue of 
dress, the treUis-work of lace and ruffles, the masked 
battery of compliment, the port>cullises of formal 
speech, the whole artillery of sighs and ogling, with 
all the appendages and proper costume of the ancient 
regime, and paraphernalia of the preux chevalier, 
may have been kept up in a state of lively decrepi- 
tude and smiUng dilapidation, in a few straggling 
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onist, as by pressing forward yourself: there is a 
competitioii in ruiming an indifferent piece, or a piece 
indifferently acted, to prevent the success of the same 
piece at the other house ; and there is a competition 
in puffing, as Mr. Elliston can witness — No, there, 
we confess, he leaver all competition behind ! 

The two pleasantest pieces we have seen this season 
at the Haymarket are the Green Man, and Pigeons 
and Crows. They were both to us an Agreeable 
Surprise ; for we had not seen them when they were 
brought out last year, or the year before. The first 
is moral and pointed; the latter more lively and 
quaint. The Green Man abounds in laconic good 
sense : in Pigeons and Crows there is as edifying a 
vein of nonsense. We do not know the author of 
this last piece (to whom we confess ourselves obliged 
for two mirthful, thoughtless evenings), but we un- 
derstand that the Green Man is adapted by Mr. 
Jones from a French petite pidce, which was itself 
taken from a German novel, we believe one of Kot- 
zebue's. The sentiments indeed are evidently of that 
romantic, levelling cast, which formerly abounded in 
the writings of the ci-devant philanthropic enthusiast. 
The principal character in it is that of the Green 
Man himself, who is a benevolent, blunt-spoken, 
friendly cynic. The only joke of the character con- 
sists in his being dressed all in green — ^he has a green 
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the stage of the frequent contradiction in this respect 
between outside appearances and sterling qualities 
within. We carry our prejudices both for and 
against dress too far. It is no rule either way. A 
fop is not necessarily a fool, nor without feeling. A 
man may even wear stays, and not be effeminate ; 
or a pink coat, without making his Mends blush for 
him. The celebrated beau Hervey threw the sca- 
venger that ridiculed him into his own mud-cart; 
and a person in our own time, who has carried ex- 
travagance of dress and appearance to a very great 
pitch indeed, is, in reality, a very good-natured, sen- 
sible, modest man. The fault, in such cases, is 
neither in the head nor heart, but in the cut of a coat- 
collar, or the size of a pair of whiskers. — Farley and 
J. Russel were Major Dumpling and Captain Bibber 
in the same piece : and a scene of high farce th^y 
made of it. The one is an officer in the army — the 
local militia; the other is an officer in the navy. 
The one excels in eating, the other in drinking. The 
one is most at home in the kitchen, the other in the 
cellar. The one is fat, huge, and unwieldy; the 
other, dapper, tight, and bustling. Farley is an 
actor with whose merit, in such parts, the pubhc are 
well acquainted: Russel is one who will be liked 
more, the more he is known. In Captain Bibber, 
Blondeau, the French showman in Pigeons and Crows, 
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~ w.eBX the willow on his account, hut looks as smiling, 
afi good-humoured, as huxom, as in the natural and 
professional life-time of Mr. Tokely, and drinks her 
howl of cream as Cowslip, and expresses her liking 
of a roast duck with the same resignation of flesh and 
spirit as ever. 

Mr. Liston, in Pigeons and Crows, plays the part 
of Sir Peter Pigwiggin, knight, alderman, and pin- 
maker. What a name, what a person, and what a 
representative ! We never saw Mr. Liston' s counte- 
nance in hetter preservation ; that is, it seems tum- 
bling all in pieces with indescrihahle emotions, and a 
thousand odd twitches and unaccountable absurdities 
oozing out at every pore. His jaws seem to ache 

' with laughter : his eyes look out of his head with 
wonder: his face is unctuous all over and bathed 
with jests ; the tip of his nose is tickled with conceit 
of himself, and his teeth chatter in his head in the 
eager insinuation of a plot : his forehead speaks, and 
his wig (not every particular hair, but the whole be- 
wildered bushy mass) '^ stands on end as life were in 
it." In the scene with his dulcinea (Miss Leigh) 
his approaches are the height of self-complacent, 
cockney courtship ; his rhymes on his own projected 
marriage. 

What a thing ! 
Bless the King ! 

K 2 
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alias Captain Neville, the lover of Liaton ^fair ina 
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and Mr. Connor as a blundering Irish servant^ all 
sustained their parts with great iclat : and so did the 
ladies. The scene where Jones deceives two of his 
creditors, Russell and Farley, by appointing each to 
pay the other, had a very laughable effect ; but the 
stratagem is borrowed from Congreve, who, indeed, 
was not the very worst source to borrow from. 
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perform Sbskespear'B tr^edy of Otbello ^ulu^of Venice. 
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Read Giovanm Mr Starmer Laca, Mr Randall Desde 
mooft. Mrs W West Emilia, Mrs^gerton — Thia theatre 
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minor theatresT-what Iheir powervreally are will be, without 
any piibbc appeal legally decided in November neit, and aoy 
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gasconade can only be supposed to be caused by cunning or 
poverty. — ^After which, the farce of Modern Antiques, &c. 

A more impudent puflF, and heartless piece of 
bravado than this, we do not remember to have wit- 
nessed. This theatre does not overflow every night. 
As to the competition of scurrility, which the manager 
declines, it is he who has commenced it. The minor 
theatres — that is, one of them— to wit, the Lyceum 
— put forth a very proper and well-grounded remon- 
strance against this portentous opening of the winter 
theatre in the middle of the dog-days, to scorch up 
the dry, meagre, hasty harvest of the summer ones : 
— at which our mighty manager sets up his back, 
like the great cat, Rodilardus ; scornfully rejects their 
appeal to the pubhc ; says he will pounce upon them 
in November with the law in his hands ; and that, in 
the mean time, all they can do to interest the public 
in their favour by a plain statement of facts, " can 
only be supposed to be caused by cunning or poverty ^ 
This is pretty well for a manager who has been so 
thanked as Mr. Elliston ! His own committee may 
laud him for bullying other theatres, but the public 
wiU have a feeling for his weaker rivals, though the 
angry comedian " should threaten to swallow them 
up quick," and vaunt of his action of battery against 
them, without any public appeal, "when wind and 
rain beat dark November.'* This sorry manager, 
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despair, shall be lost, through all the long winter 
months, " over a vast and unhearing ocean ?" Mr. 
Elliston, instead of taking so much pains to an- 
nounce his own approaching dissolution, had better 
let Mr. Eean pass in silence, and take his positive 
departure/or America without the pasting of placards, 
and the dust and clatter of a law-suit in Westmin- 
ster Hall. It is not becoming in him, W. R. Ellis- 
ton, Esq., comedian, formerly proprietor of the 
Surrey and the Ol3rmpic, and author of a pamphlet 
on the unwarrantable encroachments of the Theatres- 
royal, now to insult over the plea of self-defence and 
self-preservation, set up by his brethren of the minor 
play-houses, as the resource of "poverty and cun- 
ning!" — It is not firiendly, it is not gentlemanly. 
The profession, as well as Mr. Arnold, may blame 
him for it : but the patentees will no doubt thank 
him at their next quarterly meeting. 



THE TAMPYEE. 



The new Dramatic Romance (or whatever it is called) 
of the Vampyre is, upon the whole, . the most 
splendid spectacle we have ever seen. It is taken 
from a French piece, founded on the celebrated story 
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thougli these were admirably managed, — so much of 
the representation of the effects of moonlight on the 
water and on the person of the dying knight. The 
hue of the sea-green waves, floating in the pale beam 
under an arch-way of grey weather-beaten rocks, 
and with the Ught of a torch glaring over the milder 
radiance, was in as fine keeping and strict truth as 
Claude or Rembrandt, and would satisfy, we think, 
the most fastidious artist's eye. It lulled the sense 
of sight as the fancied sound of the dashing waters 
soothed the imagination. In the scene where the 
moonlight fell on the dying form of Ruthven (the 
Vampire) it was like a fairy glory, ^grming a palace 
of emerald light: the body seemed to drink its 
balmy essence, and to revive in it without a miracle. 
The line. 

See bow the moon sleeps with Endymion, 

came into the mind from the beauty and gorgeousness 
of the picture, notwithstandingthe repugnance of every 
circumstance and feeling. 
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that Mr. Arnold tells us depend upon his minor 
theatre for support are not " Russian suflferers," nor 
sufferers in a triumphant cause. Talk of 1 70 dis- 
tressed families dependent on a distressed manager 
(not an autocrat of one vast theatre), and the sound 
hangs like a mill-stone on the imagination, '^ a load 
to sink a navy.'* The audience slink away, one by 
one, wilUng to shp their necks out of it. Charity 
is cold. 
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Why was not tliis No. XIT. instead w^No. XI. of 
the Acted Drama in^London ? Had we" but seen No. 
XII. at the head of our article for December, we had 
been happy, "as broad and casing as the general 
air, whole as the marble, founded as the rock," but 
now we are " cooped and cabined in by saucy doubts 
and fears." Had No. XL been ready in time, we 
should have been irreproachableS^*m act and com- 
plement extern," which is witm'us every thing. 
Punctuahty is " the immediatei" jewel of our souls." 
We leave it to others to be shrewd, ingenious, witty 
and wise ; to think deeplyj^^d"^ write finely ; it is 
enough for us to be exactly dull; The categories of 
number and quantity are what we chiefly delight in ; 
foi/on these depend- (by arit&metical computation) 
the. pounds, shillings, and pence. We suspect that 
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those writers only trouble their heads about fame, 
who cannot get any thing more substantial for what 
they write; and are in fact equally at a loss 
for " solid pudding or for empty praise." That is 
not the case with us. We have money in our purse, 
and reputation— to spare. Nothing troubles us but 
that our article on the drama was wantilig for No- 
vember — on this point we ai:e inconsolable. No 
more deUght'm regularity— no more undisturbed 
complacency in the sense of arduous duty conscienti- 
ously discharged — no more confidence in meeting 
our Editors — ^no more implicit expectation of our 
monthly decisions on the part of the public ! As the 
Italian poet for one error of the press, in a poem pre- 
sented to the Pope, died of chagrin, so we for one 
deficiency in this series of Dramatic Criticisms (com- 
plete but for that) must resign 1 We have no other 
way left to appease our scrupulous sense of critical 
punctiho. That there was but one link wanting, 
is no matter — 

Tenth or ten thousandthbreak the chain alike. 

There was one Number (the eleventh) of the London 
Magazinb, of which the curious reader turned over 
the pages with eager haste, and found no Drama — a 
thing never to be remedied 1 It was no fault of ours 
that it was so. A friend hath done this. The au- 
thor of the Calendar of Nature (a pleasing and 




W^ Calendar ( 
it gold ^^^l o f penodical . 
fancy Jut^^u our brovs ^ 

tn bution to the 
nt and acien tiBe in t^Uigenc 
I Januar^^e gave an at 
had e^e ^^Slof heard o: 
ourselves'^EMiss Neill 
i at lai^ej^^'the Minor 
dehght t^uie three Miaa 
ing at IlminBter a pretty 
on and t^pfice paaemg on 
to the Lamb at Hindon a <h"eary sp^j^we proved at 
these two places, sitt n^ n an arm chair by a aea 
coal fire, very satisfactorily and w imgi it fear of con 
tradiction, — neither Mr Matun^^Mr Shiel, nor 
Mr. Milman being present — that^omodem author 
could write atragedy In May jg wrote an article 
which fiUed the proper number of columns though 
we forget what it was about^^In June we dis- 
coursed of Kean a^Harlequmand m July we had 
to ehow that a modem author had wnttcn & tragedy 
(Xirguiius)— an op inion ''which though it overset 
ourtheoiy, ^e^^^by^no means desirona to re- 
tea^^%WestiU"8ay ,that that play u better than 
• Be rtremT/Siough Mr Matnnn says it is not As 
fm^une we were not dry, neither m July were we 
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droughty. We found something to say in this and 
in August^ without being much indebted to the actors 
or actresses, though, if Miss Tree came out in either 
of those months, we ought to recollect it, and mark 
the event with a white stone. We had rather hear 
her sing in ordinary cases than Miss Steyens, though 
not in extraordinary ones. By the bye, when will 
that little pouting slut, with crystalline eyes and 
voice, return to us from the sister island ? . In July, 
too, we had a skirmish with the facetious and biting 
Janus, of versatile memory, on his assumed supe- 
riority in dramatic taste and skill, when we corrected 
him for his contempt of court — ^and of the Miss Den- 
netts, our wards in criticism. In S^tember we 
called Mr. Elliston to task for taking, in his vocation 
of manager, improper Hberties with the public. In 
October we got an able article written for us ; for 
we flatter ourselves, that we not only say good things 
ourselves, but are the cause of them in others. But 
in November (may that dark month stand aye ac- 
cursed in the Calendar!) we failed, and failed, as 
how? 'Our friend, the ingenious writer aforesaid 
(one of the most ingenious and sharp-witted men of 
his age, but not so remarkable for the virtue of re- 
liability as Mr. Coleridge's friend, the poet-laureate,) 
was to take a mutton-chop with us, and afterwards 
we were to go to the play, and club our forces in a 
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criticwm— but he never came, «^,||£gver^grent to the? ) 
play (the Stranger, with Charles J^^^leag^e hero, 
and a new Mii! Hkllet)--and the c riticism was never 
written. The firaina of the London r Magazine for 
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that month is left a Ijlank ! — ^We wer eTiffK opes that 
our other cpni^utoi:4m%^*' have b°een_proportion- 
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contrary, jfe^were sorry 
to hear it remarked by more than one^person, that 
the Magazine for November was, oh t he^h ole. duU. 
If theatrical criticisms were only^^tteri when 
there is something worth writing ab ouOklv ould be 
hard upon us who hve by them. Arev^ not to re- 
ceive our quarter's salary (like Mr^^^mker in the 
piping time of peace) because Mrs. ,giddo ns has left 
the stage, and " has not left her peerj^ or because 
John Kemble will not return to^it_,with renewed 



health and vigour, to prop a falli ng^no use, and fall- 
ing art ? or because Mr. Kean hag^ne to America ? 
or because Mr. "Wallack has arrive^rom that coun- 

^^ ISffifc*^ ^^^^- f|^&.i%iSo^^ the gayer and 
m^^emmng must wejjecqme in ourselves : the 
les s we ha ve ^fo^ ay about qt nat, the more room we 
£av?wTalk^aD^^tBer thinffs. Now would be the 

■ count, and wntejfor the sti^e, when there is no topic 
to confine^ hw^enT^or" constrain his genius by 
mastery." J^'V^With wings outspread, his 
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imagination might brood oyer the void and make it 
pregnant." Under the assumed head of the Drama, 
he might unfold the whole mysteries of Swedenborg, 
or ascend the third heaven of inyention with Jacob 
Behmen : he might write a treatise on all the un- 
known sciences, and finish the Encyclopedia Metro- 
politana in a pocket form : — nay, he might bring to 
a satisfactory close his own dissertation on the dif- 
ference between the Imagination and the Fancy,* 
before, in all probabihty, another great actor appears, 
or another tragedy or comedy is written. He is the 
man of all others to swim on empty bladders in a 
sea, without shore or soundings : to drive an empty 
stage-coach without passengers or lading, and arrive 
behind his time ; to write marginal notes without a 
text ; to look into a millstone to foster the rising 
genius of the age ; to '' see merit in the chaos of its 
elements, and discern perfection in the great ob- 
scurity of nothing," as his most favourite author. 
Sir Thomas Brown, has it on another occasion. Alas ! 
we have no such creative talents : we cannot amphfy, 
expand, raise our flimsy discourse, as the gaseous 
matter fills and lifts the round, glittering, slow-sailing 
balloon, to ''the up-turned eyesof wonderingmortals." 

* The Fancy is not used here~ in the sense of Mr. Peter 
Corcoran, hut in a sense peculiar to Mr. Coleridge, and hitherto 
undefined hj him. 
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month, .or Kst of 
memorandak-^ 2%^iifV'«M?A dc mS^^s^K arrerCs Deaf 
Lover^-Mai^efid't/isJZangar^Mn 
new /ance:MQtijac!(ed,arsecdn 
^ih-agefi^i^T^;^^ ^SFmLeC^Who can 

make jmv,thiiifflJof such jc^ as this? 

Not 'w^Cv -f^Yet asipo.ets. aUa- pLQc HSny.o ke. the Muse, 
so^we, for^^pnc^^ M r.SjGole ndge* s better 

geniu|,i jr^tmiliv^ tal£ S!^TJe mng our at- 

tention from the playere aiidthej^Y^^ij^ 

*^The Erpch^ ji^ dear Hazli^^^womd he begin, 
"are; n9t^a^^|^§i|e,faP have so 

hLttle,,that.you cannot persuadeithemi to. conceive it 
pos^ble that they have hone;^|^e^)iave no poetry, 
no such.thinelas ffenius,„fromjtheAs;e!of Louis XIV. 
It was that., their, boa ^^^n gu^to age, which 
stamped them French^JHac^g^me seal upon their 
character, and from tha^^j^in^Mng has grown up 
original, p;^juui:u5a^,^^ am,ong them ; 

thejwho le^has^Se enjeasLinjLmould, and that a bad 
Tonteigne^and J^ (their two greatest 
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tibn and^fancy holds in ludicrous as well as serious 
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FrehchmeriV^ for ;in their time the national literature 
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lamed in stays. Wit they had, too, if I could per- 
suade myself that Moli^re was a genuine Frenchman ; 
hut I cannot help suspecting that his mother played 
his reputed father false, and that an Englishman 
hegot him. I am sure his genius is English, and 
his wit not of the Parisian cut. As a proof of this, 
see how his most eztrayagant farces, the Mock-doctor, 
Bamahy Brittle, &c. take with us. What can be 
more to the taste of our bourgeome, more adi^ted 
to our native tooth, than his Country Wife, which 
Wycherly did little else than translate into English ? 
What success a translator of Bacine into our ver- 
nacular tongue would meet with, I leave you to guess. 
Bis tragedies are not poetry, are not passion, are not 
imagination : they are a parcel of set speeches, of 
epigrammatic conceits, of declamatory phrases, with- 
out any of the glow, and glancing rapidity, and prin- 
ciple of fdsion in the mind of the poet, to agglo- 
merate them into grandeur, or blend them into har- 
mony. The principle of the imagination resembles 
the emblem of the serpent, by which the ancients 
typified wisdom and the universe, with undulating 
folds, for ever var3ring and for ever flowing into it- 
self, — circular, and without beginning or end. The 
definite, the fixed, is death : the principle of life is 
the indefinite, the growing, the moving, the con- 
tinuous. But every thing in French poetry is cut 
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up into shreds and patches, httle^^^Sskpf poetry, ^^M 
with tickets iaind labels to them, as^hen . the d aughters 
of Jason minced and hacked tl^S^ld father into 
Q.^Qi^% — we-' have the, disjecta me m bi^'pofitcB — not 
the entire and living man. The spi^Stf genuine 
poetry should inform the whole workOshould "breathe 
through, and move, and agitate theXw)mplete mass, 
as the soul informs and moves the [umbs, :pf a man, 
or as the vital, principle (wtateyer„^^OTe) permeates 
the veins of the loftiest trees, b dldin^n^he trunk, 
and extending the branches to the.sumand? winds of 
heaven, and shooting out into fhut^ and flowers. 
This is. the progress of nature and^ ^genius. This 
is the true poetic faculty , or thatj which the Greeks 
Uterally call Wii^ffic. But a Frenc^^ay (I think 
it is Schlegel who somewhere.- makes the ^comparison, 
though I had myself,, before ,l|^^r read Schlegel, 



made the same reniark) is like^Varcmld's earden set 
—iax. _i:„ _u ifjjihr^nch'es . and ' flowers ^'— '^' * "^ 



with sUps>-^f jjihr^nch'es . and ' flowers, stuck in the n 
ground, noteTowmg iffit.* j/ve may weave 



ground 



garland in this* manner,lbut it witters in an 
while,', the ^products: of ereniusfand^ nature ed 



a gaudy 
hour : 



.^^ ,,.>, , .,* gemusf ana nature give out 

their odours to ,the>gale, and spread their tmts in the 



sun s^ eye, age 



ag?^ 



ji; 't' Outlast a thousand storms| a thousand winters, 
^' Tree from the Sirian star and thunder stroke. 
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thing French is frittered into parts : every thing is 
therefore dead and ineffective. French poetry is just 
like chopped logic : nothing comes of it. There 
is no life of mind : neither the hirth nor genera- 
tion of knowledge. It is all patch-work, all sharp 
points and angles, all superficial. They receive, 
and give out sensation, too readily for ,it ever to 
amount to a sentiment. They cannot even dance, 
as you may see. There is, I am sure you will agree, 
no expression, no grace in their dancing. litdeness, 
point, is what damns them in all they do. With all 
their vivacity and animal spirits, they dance not like 
men and women under the impression of certain 
emotions, hut like puppets ; they twirl round like 
tourniquets. Not to feel, and not to think, is all they 
know of this art or of any other. You might i^wear 
that a nation that danced in that manner would never 
produce a true poet or philosopher. They have it not 
in them. There is not the principle of cause and effect. 
They make a sudden turn hecause there is no reason 
for it: they stop short, or move fast, only hecause you 
expect something else. Their style of dancing is diffi- 
cult : would it were impossible."* (By this time 
several persons in the pit had turned round to listen 

* This expression is borrowed from Dr. Johnson. However, 
as Dr. Johnson is not a German critic, Mr. C, need not be sup- 
posed to acknowledge it. 
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■t(f this uninterrupted discourse, 'faiTd "^ur eloquent 
friend went oii,'' father raising his ^icejwith a Paulo 
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wfl/ora ciwiMSiif!!)'''^ at "ffiffiWMademoiseUe 

■Milaniewi#:^Me1^ You 






■HHS^iS. 



miiht contrive a paste-board fiffurCj^ith the help of 
strines or^ifes,- &'&o all,^^^ moreitlian' she does — 
to points th^^toe^ to ^fflse the leg, to j erk th e body, to 
run like wild-fife'r Antics are not gracertto dance is 
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not to move 'aeaihsf tinie. My dear HazhtCif you could 
have sieeri ^ (daiic^tiysorne Italian peasant-girls in the 
Campagnapf RbineS' as I have, I a nJ^slTrg your good 
taste and ffbod sense would have approved 'it. They 
came forwafdlslow and smihng, but as if their limbs 
were steeped in luxury, and every 'motioif seemed an 
echo of the music, and' the heavens looked on serener 
as theytrod. You are right abou ftSfm iss Dennetts, 
tff6uglJ5yOti have all ^the canj^ghrases' against you. 

?S5me*^bf their steps. 
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It is {rue, they break' down' * 

bu^^isfljke" 1 thefhly'clroo^g^B'its' stalk green,' 

orf ujfc^.ftnej^w e rs ff ro^rpS^ ^^^^ ' fall from Dis's 

wag g^^SjlJ^llyj^^ ^ *^® youth 

and^^a5perie^?M*tlS^namii]ig girls, would see 



no - beauty7myj^^ bent with the 

moraing^de^^W^o^^ is, and i» not 
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Freffichirth^re^r MadeT^il^e Hullin, she is Dutch. 






Nay; sheTis just like a Dutch doll, as round-faced, as 
r6s'y,^iind looks for all the world as if her limbs were 
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made of wax-work, and would take in pieces, but 
not as if she could move them of her own accord. 
Alas, poor tender thing I As to the men, I confess" 
(this was said to me in an audible whisper, lest it 
might be construed into a breach of confidence) " I 
should like, as Southey says, to have them ham- 
Strang /** — (At this moment Monsieur Hullin Phre 
looked as if this charitable operation was about to be 
performed on him by an extrarofficial warrant firom 
the poet-laureate.) 

^* Pray, Hazlitt, hare you seen Macready's 
Zanga?" 

"Yes." 

" And what do you think of it ?" 

'* I did not like it much." 

''Nor L Macready has talents and a magni- 
ficent voice, but he is, I fear, too improving an actor 
to be a man of genius. That little ill-looking vagap 
bond Kean never improved in any thing. In some 
things he could not, and in others he would not. The 
only parts of Macready's Zanga that I liked (which 
of course I only half-liked) were some things in imi- 
tation of the extremely natural manner of Kean, 
and his address to Alonzo, urging him, as the greatest 
triumph of his self-denial, to sacrifice 

A wife, a bride, a mistress uneijoyed — 

where his voice rose exulting on the sentiment, like 
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the thunder that clpthes the nec E lgfl th e war-horse. 
The person that pleased me most^in ,this play was 
Mrs. Sterling : she did jusftipe t^her^ part— a thing ' 
not easy to do., I like Macre^^^^^allace better 
than his ZangjEi,! though the PW^jgSgjLS good one, 
and it is difficult for the actor to.firid;.oiit^ the author's 
meanLng.. I , woiild Inot/judge harsh ly' of a first 
, a,ttempt, but the faults of youthf^^enius are ex- 
uberance, and a continual desire o^oyelty ; now the 



)^^ 



faults of this play are tameness, ]^ambn-place, and 
clap-traps. It is said to be writtegbj^young Walker, 



the son of the Westmiiister orator'!^lf,,s6, his friend, 
Mr. Cobbett, will probably writ^alTheatrical Ex- 
aminer of it in his next weekj?^litical Register. 
What, I would ask, can be worse, more out of cha- 
racter and costume, than to^^ake Wallace drop his 
sword to have his throat c uflBv Menteith, merely be- 
cause the latter has proveOTtaaself (what he sus- 
pected) a traitor and a» villain, '^ and then console 
himself for this;^ voluntary -^martyrdom by a senti- 

mental ^ft^fi^SJllLJl^iL t^^ ^ ^^ mountams of his 

linativfi countrVSThisieffeminate softness and wretched 






•heroV^Iii this^scen^ however, Mr. Macready shone 

*I'muchi;;,andun>the attitude, in which he stood after 

itflettingrhis sword fall, he displayed extreme grace and 

^feeUng.^ It was as if he had let his best Mend, bis 
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trusty sword, drop like a serpent from his hand. 
Macready's figure is awkward, but his attitudes 
are graceful and well composed. — Don't you think 
so V— 

I answered, yes ; and he then ran on in his usual 
manner, by inquiring into the metaphysical dis- 
tinction between the grace of form and the grace 
that arises from motion (as, for instance, you may 
moTe a square form in a circular or waging line), 
and illustrated this subtle observation at great length 
and with much happiness. He asked me how it 
was, that Mr. Farren, in the farce of the Deaf Lover, 
played the old gentleman so well, and failed so en- 
tirely in the young gallant ? I said I could not tell. 
He then tried at a solution himself, in which I could 
not follow him so as to give the precise point of his 
argument. He afterwards defined to me, and those 
about us, the merits of Mr. Cooper and Mr. Wallack, 
classing the first as a respectable, and the last as a 
second-rate actor, with large grounds] and learned 
definitions of his meaning on both points ; and, as 
the lights were by this time nearly out, and the au- 
dience (except his immediate auditors) going away, 
he reluctantly " ended^" 

But in Adam's ear so pleasing left his voieei 

that I quite forgot I had to write my article on the 
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Drama the next day ;: nbrm thogt^ms '^aid' should I ;;y 
have bieenT able to vihd up mj jj^^m ts for the year, 
as Mr. Mathews ^eets througn^^^^HOME by the -3 
help of JEi" little awkward ventru^^&m^:^^; 
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MR. KEAN'S PERFORMANCES. 



SHYLOCK. 



Mb. EsAjr made his appearance * at Drury Lane 
Theatre in the | character of Shylock. For eye, 
action, and expression, no actor has come out for 
many years at all equal to him. The applause, from 
the first sc?ne to the last, was general, loud, and un- 
interrupted. Indeed, the yery first scene, in which 
he comes on with Bassanio and Antonio, shewed the 
master in his art, and at once decided the opinion of 
the audience. Perhaps it was the most perfect of 
any. Not¥dthstanding the complete success of Mr. 
Kean in the part of Shylock, we question whether 
he will not become a greater favourite in other parts. 
There was a lightness and a yigour in his tread, a 
buoyancy and elasticity of spirit, a fire and animation, 
which would accord better with almost any other 
character than with the morose, sullen, inward, in- 
yeterate, inflexible malignity of Shylock. The cha- 
racter of Shylock is that of a man brooding over one 
idea, that of its wrongs, and bent on one unalterable 

* January 27, 1814. 
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torfc more suc- 
efFect to the 



purpose,, that of revenge. I^^^^ymg a profound 
impression of this feeUng, or^^^^^ying the gene- 
ral conception .of^^ rigid and uncogtrolable self-will, 
equally proof against every sendmen^of humanity or 
prejudice, of .opinion, -we have-see 
cessful than Mr. Kean ;- but iij 
conflict- of passions arising out: WIEH£?^c bntra3t8 of 
'situation,, in^ varied veheinence . SF^Oecl amation, in 
keenness, of sarcasm, in the rapiditg^fSs* transitions 
from one tone and feeUng to aj^^in propriety 
and novelty of action, presentin^^^iiccession of 
striking pictures, and giving perpetuaJlyfresh shocks 
of delight and surprise, it would .bey^fficult to single 
out a competitor. The faulty ofLhig acting was (if 
we may hazard the objection t^^overi^display of the 
resources of, the ju4;, which gaXgJJQo ^ much relief to 
the hai:d, impenetrable, dar k^g£oim d-work of the 



character of Shylock. „ It wouLd y^h e endless to point 
out individual beauties, w^ rej dmost every passage 



was received with equal^^^Oeserved applause. We 
thought, in one or twdj^mstences^ the pauses in the 
voice were toQgfpng,^andj^tQo .. great a reliance placed 
on the^xpressionfofcjA^Scountenance, which is a 
linteiligibfeonlv taa part of the house. 

_^^^^_^ .*^^"^'^''- 

-Mf.„K(^3Pi>eare^^^^^ in Shylock, and, by 



^. * February 2, 1814. 
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bis admirable and expressive manner of giving tbe 
part, fally sustained tbe reputation be bad acquired 
by bis former representation of it. He assumed 
a greater appearance of age and feebleness tban 
on tbe first nigbt, but tbe general merit of bis 
playing was tbe same. His style of acting is^ if we 
may use tbe expression, more significant, more preg- 
nant witb meaning, more varied and alive in every 
part, tban any we bave almost ever witnessed. Tbe 
cbaracter never stands still ; tbcre is no vacant pause 
in tbe action ; tbe eye is never silent. For deptb 
and force of conception, we bave seen actors wbom 
we sbould prefer to Mr. Eean in Sbylock ; for bril- 
liant and masterly execution, none. It is not saying 
too mucb of bim, tbougb it is saying a great deal, 
tbat be bas all tbat Mr. Eemble wants of perfection. 
He reminds us of tbe descriptions of tbe '' far-darting 
eye" of Garrick. We are anxious to see bim in 
Norval and Bicbard, and anticipate more complete 
satisfaction from bis performance of tbe latter part, 
tban from tbe one in wbicb be bas already stamped 
bis reputation witb tbe public. 

MR: KEAN'S ACCIDENT. 
A cbasm bas been produced in tbe amusements of 
Drury Lane Tbeatre by an accident to Mr. Kean. He 
was to bave played the Duke of Milan on Tuesday, * but 

* March 30, 1816. 
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e theat^gtUie tune of tbe 
id no^dmgs were heard 
and ti TO.far cea aabsbtiited 
« afloat 



dined agfew^nules in the 

It a very^nic^pMe to keep 

heatre wa^^uorn out of 

m dialocate^beeides being 

bnuged^htli". the foil On 

''"I'S P ^ES.^^ pleased to be 

that tlMB|ia ayeiT terums 

accident that actors m generdare liable to eertoua 

accidentB that the late Mr ^ Cooke used to meet 

with aertoua accidents that it la a gad thing to be in 

the way of such accidents and jfait it la to be hoped 

that Mr Kean will meet^Un^o more aenous aca 

dents It IB to be hoped ^thathe^ will not — nor with 

any euch profound obBe^a tipna upon them if they 

should happen Next to^ that spint of bigotry, 

wbdi^m a neighboarms^S^try would deny actorB 

Chr^mn hunal after'^eatl) we hate that cant of 

crmcism whicV slurs over their characters while 

liTUig With a half witted^est The inamuation here 

n^^^iP^hoUy unfoonded We have it on very 

^^jtu^onty, that Mr Eean since his engagement 

BaLJrSrylX^ie, and during his arduous and unmter 
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rupied exertions in his profession, has never missed 
a single rehearsal* nor been absent a niinate beyond 
the time for beginwg his part. 

SHYLOCK. 

Mb. Kea^ made his furst appearance after hia re- 
covery'firom his accident* On his coming on the stage 
there was a loud burst of applause and welcome; 
but as this was mixed with some hisses, Mr. Eean 
came forward, and spoke nearly as follows : 

" Ladies and Gentlemen, for the first time in my life I have 
been the unfortunate cause of disappointing the public amuse- 
ment. 

*' That it is the only time on these boards, I can appeal to 
your own recollection; and when you take into calculation the 
265 times that I have had the honour to appear before you, 
according to the testimony of the Managers' books, you will, 
perhaps, be able to make some allowance. 

" To your favour I owe all the reputation I eiyoy. 

" I rely on your candour, that prejudice shall not rob me of 
what your- kindness has conferred upon me.'' 

Upon a former occasion we expressed an over- 
strained idea of the gloomy character of Shylock, 
more from seeing other players perform it) than from 
the text of Shakspeare. Mr. Kean's manner is 
much nearer the mark. Shakspeare could not 
easily divest his characters of their entire humanity : 

* April 6, 1816. 
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Bis Je^w is tttftre than .^^ffigiCmistiaii. Certainly, 



our sympathies are mucE^tener>with him than with 



his enemies, 
in 






is hone^Sn^is. vices ; they are 

Tite# in their virtu^^Hl m?^ his arguments 

and repiieis he l^s^^^ 1^^ /tt^antage^ver them, by 



jtaking them on their ovn^ g r o un d: J^Shvlock (how- 
ever some persons may 'siipT^e^him^bjOved down by 
age, or deformed with malignit4)ijaeyer, that we can 
find, loses^his elasticity and- pTesence^f mind. There 
is wonderful grace and easJ eain4aJ JLthe speeches in 
this play. The character oMiSE ylo^k is another in- 
stance .^^kw^.,^^^^, hhnsdf 
with the thoughts of men, their prejudices, and al- 
most ii^cts. ■*^#^'"- 



¥^m 



■ ... ' ' JFfRieHMDMK**^ 

Me. Kean's m'anner^o^acting tthis part has one 
peculiar '^dvaff?a g^^f @^^*6ntire^ his own> without 
a^^' traces " ^d^^mitMo^^^ other actor. He 

stands^upon>^liis'-owii ^ound, md he stands firm 
uponiit»v4Slm6st CYery scene had the stamp and 
freshnesaibf- nature. ' ,The excellences and defects of 
nis pjerformance were in ^general the same as those 

":,' ''"''-V* { f"'*^"^ -■ " ' • "tV ^■' - 

|which. he discovered in 'Shylock; though as the 
fei wl. # character of Richard is the most difficult, so we 

%-'^ {W> i . . * ^^ruary 15, 1814. 
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A 

think he displayed most power in it. It is possible 
to form a higher conception of this character (we do 
not mean from seeing other actors, but £rom reading 
Shakspeare) tiian that given by this yery admirable 
tragedian ; but we cannot imagine any character repre- 
sented with greater distinctness and precision, more 
perfectly articulated in every part. Perhaps, indeed, 
there is too much of this ; for we sometimes thought 
he failed, even from an exuberance of talent, and 
dissipated the impression of the character by the 
variety of his resources. To be perfect, it should 
have a little more solidity, depth, sustained and im- 
passioned feeling, with somewhat less brilliancy, with 
fewer glancing lights, pointed transitions, and pan- 
tomimic evolutions. 

If Mr. Eean does not completely succeed in con- 
centrating all the lines of the character, as drawn by 
Shakspeare, he gives an animation, vigour, and relief 
to the part, which we have never seen surpassed. 
He is more refined than Cooke ; more bold, varied, 
and original than Kemble, in the same character. In 
some parts, however, we thought him deficient in 
dignity ; and particularly in the scenes of state busi- 
ness, there was not a sufficient air of artificial autho- 
rity. The fine assumption of condescending supe- 
riority, after he is made king — " Stand all apart, — 
Cousin of Buckingham," &c. was not given with the 

m2 
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effect which it might haYe^receiYed, There was also, 
at times, a sort of ^ tip-to^ deration,, an enthnsiastic 
rapture in his expectations ^o£iob.tain ing the crown, 
instead of a gloating expressi^^^WQen delight, as 
if he already clutched the baubl e., an d held it within 
his grasp. This was the precuy .^^ expression which 
Mr. Kean gave with so much .effect to the part where 
he says, that he already feels. 
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"The golden rigol bindPhiFbrowg/ 
In one who dares so muchsitheje . is littie indeed 



to blame. The . only two ^inCTg:ldch appeared to 
us decidedly objectionablei^jer^^e, sudden letting 
down of his voice whenilie|8aY8|C^Hasting8, ** Chop 
off his head," and the a(^^|^^[)utting his hands 
behind him, in Hstening^^^uckingham's account of 
his reception by the||Citi2en|^Hi8 courtship scene 
■^biLa^yAAnne^wasiagtadmii^ble exhibition of smooth 



a n d|S m ilin^l^toY of wily adulation, 

,bf|je^ q(^ o a chj j) [g^ h p^ marked through- 



l^Qjglb^^^ eye. He seemed, hke 

>event, andijisiifjsuccpss-had smoothed the way before 
Jhim./r.i^trWe.remember Mr. Cooke's manner of repre- 
Tsenting this scene was more violent, hurried, and fiill 
of anxious uncertainty. This, thoush more natural 
*in general, was, we think, less in character. Richard 
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should woo not as a loyer, but as an actor — ^to shew 
his mental superiority and power to make others 
the playthings of his will. Mr. Kean's attitude in 
leaning against the side of the stage before he comes 
forward in this scene, was one of the most graceful 
and striking we remember to have seen. It would 
have done for Titian to paint. The opening scene, in 
which Richard descants on his own deformity, was 
conceived with perfect truth and character, and deli- 
vered in a fine and varied tone of natural recitation. 
Mr. Eean did equal justice to the beautiful descrip- 
tion of the camps the night before the battle, though, 
in consequence of his hoarseness, he was obliged to 
repeat the whole passage in an under-key. His 
manner of bidding his friends good night, and his 
pausing with the point of his sword dravm slowly 
backward and forward on the ground, before he re- 
tires to his tent, received shouts of applause. He 
gave to all the busy scenes of the play the greatest 
animation and effect. He fiUed every part of the 
stage. The concluding scene, in which he is killed 
by Bichmond, was the most brilliant. He fought 
like one drunk with wounds : and the attitude in 
which he stands with his hands stretched out, after 
his sword is taken from him, had a preternatural and 
terrific grandeur, as if his wiU could not be dis- 
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soinQquy,/;^^*^If,aiii5'inyseif alone," Mr. Eean'save a 
quick and hurried movement to his voice, as if it was 
a thoughr that suddenly, struck him, or which he 
.wished to pass over ; whereas it is the deep and 
rooted sentiment of his hreast. The reduplication of 
> ' , \ ' February 21, 1814. 
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armed, and" the very phantQms^^f|^his despair had a ri& ; 
withering power. H^E^i^ >^ 

The house was crowded atjan-eariy hour in every , -'I 
part, to witness Mr. Kean's sec^djrepresentation of 
Richard.* His admirable ac^tmg^gceived that meed 
of applause which it so well |deseryed. His voice 
had not entirely recovered itsitM^and strength ; 
and when (after the curtain l^^jiropped, amidst a 
tumult of " appi-pbation) Mr|^ag| Mca me forward to 
announce the play for Monday3?ries.of . " No ! no !" 
from every part of the housei.testified the sense en- 
tertained by the audience qf^tn^ impropriety of re- 
quiring the repetition of th is^extr aordinary ejBFort, till 
every physical disadvanta^^^d been completely 
removed. 

We have little tojadd^t^oiij^former remarks, for 
Mr.Kean went tHroueh the/ part^ nearly as before, 
and we ^w^no r eqsgn .tor alter our opmion. The 
dying^scenewas^ the , inost varied, and, we think, for 

■ iSSSuSSKiSL^SSSSS^^^S *"® words in Richard s 
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the words in Shakspeare points out the manner in 
which the voice should dwell upon, and, as it were, 
brood over the feeling, loth to part with the bitter 
consolation. Where he says to Buckingham, " I am 
not i' the vein," the expression should, we imagine, 
be that of stifled hatred and cold contempt, instead 
of sarcastic petulance. The scene tells for itself, 
without being pointed by the manner. In general, 
perhaps, if Mr. Kean were to give to the character 
less of the air of an ostentatious hypocrite, of an in- 
teUigible villain, it would be more correct, and would 
accord better with Shakspeare' s idea of the part. 
The description which he has put into the mouth of 
Hastings is a perfect study for the actor. 

** His grace looks cheerfully and smooth this morning : 
There's some conceit or other Ukes him well, 
l^lien that he hids good-morrow with such spirit. 
I think there's ne'er a man in Christendom 
Can lesser hide his hate or love than he. 
For by his face straight shall you know his heart." 

In the scene with Lady Anne, in the sudden alter- 
ation of his manner to the messenger who brings 
him the news of Edward's illness — ^in the interview 
with Buckingham, where he desires the death of the 
children — ^in his infinitely spirited expostulation with 
Lord Stanley — ^in his triumph at the death of Buck? 
ingham — ^in the parting scene with his friends before 
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the battle — in his treatment oLthe paper sent to Nor- 
folk — and in all the tumult ^dlglowing interest of 
the last scenes of the^ play, w^lSwirfresh cause for 
admiration. It. were in vain,, h ogever ^^tb point out 
particular beauties ; for the res^^^^fie ingenuity, 
and the invention manifested thr^^put the character 
are endless. We have said befo^^^we still think 
so, that there is eveii too muSg^pct" jgiven, too 
-. many significant hints; too much^wjp^rance of study. 
> There is a tone ini acting, as ^^ai in painting, 
which is the chief and master^excellence. , Our high- 
est conception of an^^actor is^tfi&t hg shall assume 
the character once for SH, an^beSt throughout, and 
trust to this conscious sym pathy for die effect pro- 
duced. Mr. Kfean^si .mannew8jtv»^ctine is, on the 
contrary,.ii:ather a^rpetudj^sumptibn of his part, 
always brillia^t^^nd^^ra always true 

and natural, bu^y^^lways^ardistinct eflfort in every 
new sit uMon,^]^Hgyt ]^rei^ not seem en- 

tirely t^^ei^^^M^f^W identified with the 
character ;^^h^e^^n^:elaBo^ of the parts in- 
j^e^^^ad^j^n^ effect : the general iltn- 
-pulse of the machine is re'tarded by the variety and 
i intricacy of the > movements. But why do we try 
this actor by an ideal theory? Who is there that 
will stand the same test? It is, in fact, the last 
_^ forlorn hope of criticism, for it shews that we have 
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nothing else to compare him with. " Take him for 
all in all," it will be long, very long, before we " look 
upon his like again," if we are to wait as long as we 
have waited. 

We wish the introduction of the ghosts through 
the trap-doors of the stage were altogether omitted. 
The speeches which they address to Richard might 
be dehvered just as well ^m behind the scenes. 
These sort of exhibitions are only proper for a super-* 
stitious age ; and in an age not superstitious, excite 
ridicule instead of terror. Mr. Eean's acting in 
Richard, as we before remarked, presents a perpetual 
succesmon of striking pictures. He bids fair to 
supply us with the best Shakspeare gallery we have 
had. 

We do not think Mr. Kean* at all improved by his 
Irish expedition. As this is a point in which we 
feel a good deal of interest, both on Mr. Eean's 
account and our own, we shall state briefly our ob- 
jections to some alterations in his mode of acting, 
which appear to us for the worse. His pauses are 
twice as long as they were, and the rapidity with 
which he hurries over other parts of the dialogue is 
twice as great as it was. In both these points his 
style of acting always bordered on the very verge of 

* October 7, 1814. 
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extravagance ; and we suspect T i ^has at present passed 
the line. There are, no do u^^pass ages in which 
the pauses can hardly be too. !l^g! jpr too marked ; 
these must be, however, of rar^^^mroice ; and it is 
in the finding out these exceptjonslto the general 



-s^-y- 



rule, and in daring to sdve th eng^alb the ir effect, that 
the genius of an actor discovers Jtse li: , .But the most 
common-place drawling monotonjus- not more me- 



chanical or more, offensive th an: the c onverting these 
exceptions into ly. general ru leSaSd^ ^ making every 
sentence an alternation lof dead nauses and rapid tran- 
sitions.* Itis hot in extremecthat dramatic genius 



r^";? 



is shewn, any more than skill in iniisic consists in 
passing continually from the^mgnest to the lowest 
note. The qwi^^^^ss of familia^^tcrahce with which 



Mr. Kean, pronounced the anticipated doom of Stan- 
ley, " Chop ' off hi&ihead,^5was quit^ ludicrous. 



4^^e ^ner^m^m^^j^^his nephew said, 
cc T i? — ' — ' — ^^^^S^^jSjji^^iJKA^^^y turned round. 



Ldingjr^oyer Putney Bridge, turned 

, -*^ Yes, sir?'^^ere tne^conversation ended. The same gentle- 
Y^mwi>ndin^6veStn?s^ day year, again turned 

t •t^round'' and said;ft*iiH6w^?'^^^ sir," was the answer. 

fjit^^ThiSris thelongest pausfe upon record, and has something of a 
^W.. dramatic effect, though it could not he transferred to the staire. 
;, } Perhaps an actor might go so far, on the principle of indefinite 
""^ "^pauses^ as to begin a sentence in one act, and to finish it in the 
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and answered, "And I hope none living, sir," was, 
we thought, quite out of character. The motion 
was performed, and the sounds uttered, in the small- 
est possible time in which a puppet could be made 
to mimic or gabble the part. For this we see not 
the least reason, and can only account for it ^m 
a desire to give excessive effect by a display of the 
utmost dexterity of execution. 

It is almost needless to observe, that executive 
power in acting, as in all other arts, is only valuable 
as it is made subservient to truth and nature. Even 
some want of mechanical skUl is better than the per- 
petual affeibtation of shewing it. The absence of a 
quality is often less provoking than its abuse, because 
less voluntary. 

The part which was least varied was the scene with 
Lady Anne. This is, indeed, nearly a perfect piece 
of acting. In leaning against the pillar at the com- 
mencement of the scene, Mr. Kean did not go through 
exactly the same regular evolution of graceful atti- 
tudes, and we regretted the omission. He frequently 
varied the execution of many of his most striking 
conceptions, and the attempt in general failed, as it 
naturally must do. We refer particularly to his 
manner of resting on the point of his sword before 
he retires to his tent, to his treatment of the letter 
sent to Norfolk, and to his dying scene with Rich- 
mond. 
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Mr. Kean's bye-play is cerimh lyg |One of his greatest 
excellences ; and it might KSsaici lthat if Shakspeare 
had written marginal direcj^as^o^gjilayers, in the 
manner of the German drMffi^^^he would often 
have directed them ^to do what^Ml^ean 'does. Such 




>^^T- 



additions to the text are, hov exer ,>>to.be considered 
as lucky hits, and it is not tQ^gbe^supposed that an 
actor is to provide an endlesSgVanety: of. these run- 
ning accompaniments, which ihe^i^^ot^^in strictness 
bound to provide at all. . In .ge nera l ,' we think it a 
rule, that an actor ought^ to YIESiMs part as little as 



possible, unless he is convince gLthat Jiis former mode 
of playing it is, erroneous. ^ Hj^^ opild make up his 
mind as to the best mode "bfirepresentine the part, 
and come as near to this standardLas he can, in e very- 
successive exhibition.^ It. i s^a b surd to object to this 
mechamcal jmiformitAg ' ~ - - 



studied and artificial. All 
actingjsjs^died or^ffi^cmXAn ^actor is no mor^ 



calle 



W^^'^^HPar^r,' 




>pn^tb\^ ryjM 8 g^ or articulation at 

every new rehearsal of ^the. character, than an author 
can be MQi^ed^ J^urnish^ readings to every 






^Ii^^^?^9|^j0^^^ » ^e^ audience it is 

quite^ unnecessary ; ito^.those who have seen him 

before m the same part, it is worse than useless. 

^They nmy^ least be presumed to have come to a 

^second representation, because they approved of the 

, and will be sure to be disappointed in almost 
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eyery alteration. The attempt ig endless^ and can 
only produce perplexity and indecision in the actor 
himself. He must either return perpetually in the 
same narrow round, or> if he is determined to be 
always new, ^c may at last fancy that he ought to 
perform the part standing on his head instead of his 
feet. Besides, Mr. Kean's style of acting is not in 
the least of the unpremeditated, itnprovisatore kind : 
it is throughout elaborate and systematic, instead of 
being loose, off-hand, and accidental. He comes 
upon the stage as Utde unprepared as any actor we 
know. We object particularly to his yar3png the 
original action in the dying scene. He at first held 
out his hands in a way which can only be conceived 
by those who saw him — ^in motionless despair, — or 
as if there were some preternatural power in the 
mere manifestation of his will: — he now actuaUy 
fights with his doubled fists, after his sword is taken 
£rom him, like some helpless infant. 

We have been quite satisfied with the attempts we 
have seen to ape Mr. Kean in this part, without 
wishing to see him ape himself in it. There is no 
such thing as trick in matters of genius. All poetical 
licenses, however beautiful in themselves, by being- 
parodied, instantly become ridiculous. It is because 
beauties of this kind have no clue to them, and are 
reducible to no standard, that it is the peculiar pro- 
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vince of genius to detect them^^^mating them\ t/^^^ 
common, and reducing them 'to^jTrule, yoii make v :1 
them perfectly mechanical, and perfectly ahsurd into ^ 



thehai^ain. . ^^ ^ ^^ _ 

To conclude our hypercritical'^majEs"; we really ''W\ 



mmi^^^^-: 



think that; Mr. Keaii was, in a gr ej^^^man y instances, 
either too famihar, too emphaticali\or too energetic. 
In the latter scenes, perhaps his enerey could not be 
too great ; but he gave_ the energ^^bT action alone. 
He merely gesticulated^ oiv at best, Yociferated the 
part. His articulation totally failed -himl We doubt 



if a single person in the house, -not acquainted with 









the play, understood a sinsrle sentence that he uttered. 
It was "inexplicable dumb showand noise." — ^We 
wish to tlu"ow the fault of mostjDf our objections on 
the managers. Their conducthas been marked by 
.one uniform character, a_paltry attention to their 
o wg^m mediate intere sg[^a ^s t rust of Mr. Kean's 
abHities to perform mor*tn^the character he had 
succeeded in, 'and ircontempt for the wishes of the 
pubucr^They'have^ spuifhim tediously out m every 
characte^Tand nave; forced him to display the varietv 
of his talents m the same, mstead of different cha- 
racters.^ Tliey kept him back in Shylock, till he 
nearly failed in Richard from a cold. Why not 
bring him out in Macbeth, which was at one time 
got up for him ? Why not bring him out at once in 
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a variety of characters, as the Dublin ^managers have 
done ? It jdoes not appear that either they or he 
suffered by it. It seems, by all we can find, that 
yersatUity is, perhaps, Mr. Kean's greatest excellence. 
Why, then, not give him his range ? Why tantalize 
the public ? Why extort from them their last shilling 
for the twentieth repetition of the same part, instead 
of letting them make their election for themselves of 
what they like best ? It is really very pitiful. 

Ill as we conceive the London managers have 
treated him, the London audiences have treated him 
well, and we wish Mr. Kean, for some years at least, 
to stick to them. They are his best friends ; and 
he may assuredly account us, who have made these 
sorry remarks upon him, not among his worst. After 
he has got through the season here well, we see no 
reason why he should make himself hoarse with per- 
forming Hamlet at twelve o'clock, and Bichard at 
six, at Kidderminster. At his time of life, and with 
his prospects, the improvement of his fortune is not 
the principal thing. A training under Captain Bar- 
clay would do more towards strengthening his mind 
and body, his fame and fortune, than sharing bumper 
receipts with the Dublin managers, or carousing with 
the whole Irish bar. Or, if Mr. Kean does not 
approve of this rough regimen, he might devote the 
sumifier vacation to the Muses. To a man of genius, 
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leisure is the first of behefiSSfas'well as of loxtmes ; ^ '^ 
vBere, "with her best; nu^^Contemplatioii," the 7 '■ 

mmd 22^^"^ • ' ^i 

" Can plume her feathersV-imd|mSmw, her winn, ^ . / 

That in the various buJstle of resort" '. ', 



Were all iob rii^ed, and sometimes impaired.** 




^ ; It was our first: duty; to pginMhj^M ex- 

cellences to the public, and we ffljd jgC Lwith no sparing 

" hand ; it is pur^second dut^tp j ji im, . to ourselves, 
and the pubUc, to distihguis^ife feK een his excellences 

,:and defects, and, to preYg ni iig^ his excel- 

lences, from; degeneratingimtpldef^cts « . 

^^^^>;- ■ 

TH&.T which distinguishesSlflSf^ainatic productions 
a^sS^eare^*fromi!^<^^ wonderful 

vSne^'anc^pegecPm^ his characters. 

iJIIPo^P^^ as absolutely 

mSep^Sen? of*«tffi'^S^fas^if ^they were living per- 
" so?isf^t^fe1cSSSP^ The poet appears 

fo^^l'^lll^^ with the charac- 

teiHSe^isfi^^w^fejpreseiit^f^ to pass from one to 
;tiie^oQierfiike* the'^sam^ successively animating 
different bodies. By ah^ art like that of the ventri- 
- Ibquist, 'he throws his* imagination out of himself, 
^^'i*^'^ * March 16, I8I7: 
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and makes every word appear to proceed ftt)m the 
very mouth of the person whose name it bears. His 
plays alone are properly expressions of the passions, 
not descriptions of them. His characters are real 
beings of flesh and blood ; they speak like men, not 
like aathors. One might suppose that he had stood 
by at the time, and had overheard what passed. 
Each object and circumstance seems to exist in his 
mind as it existed in nature ; each several train of 
thought and feeling goes on of itself, without effort 
or confusion ; in the world of his imagination every 
thing has a life, a place and being of its own. 

Hamlet is probably of all others the most difficult 
to personate on the stage. It is like the attempt to 
embody a shadow. 

" Come then, the colours and the ground prepare, 
Dip in the rainbow, trick her off in air ; 
Choose a firm cloud, before it falls, and in it 
Catch, 'ere she change, the Cynthia of a minute.'' 

Such nearly is the task which the actor imposes 
on himself in the part of Hamlet. It is quite re- 
mote from hardness and dry precision. The charac- 
ter is spun to the finest thread, yet never loses its 
continuity. It has the yielding flexibility of "a 
wave of the sea." It is made up of undulating 
lines, without a single sharp angle. There is no set 
purpose, no straining at a point. The observations 
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are suggested by the pg^^^^ene— the gusts of ^^'7* 
• passion come and go, like tnopi mds of music borne 
on the wind.; The interes^raependsil^ not on the ac- ',; 
tion, but on the thoughtsr^^^tlSit within which 
-: passeth shew." Yet, in' spite.'of^'ifiLese difficulties, 
V, Mr: Kean*s representation o phe^ ch aracter had the 
I -*' ' most brilliant success. It did|^€;indeed come home 
:% to our feelings, as Hamlet^that' y<eiy Hamlet whom 
we read of in pur youth, %aiidf^em almost to re- 
member in our after-years), but it^ was a most striking 
and animated rehearsal of the*part.^ 

High as Mr. Kean stood in5ur c^inion before, we 
have no hesitation in sa yjng,^ at he stands higher 
in it (and, we think, willlSftKafm the public), from 
the powers displayed imfcBisnast effort. If it was 
less perfect as a whole,SSer^.were parts in it of a 
higher cast of excellence^thanany^part of his Bichard. 
We will say at once Inwhat we think his general 
deUneation of the^ch^cter wrong. It was too 
strong and- poi nted.^ ',^ Ther e :was often a severity, 
approaching to^^^ len^in the common observa- 
" tion^^'d^answefs?'^^ is nothing of this in Ham- 
% ^, letf'plfe'^^as it were^*wfj^ up in the cloud of 

A^ MniPr^ection^and^oniy iA/wA» aloud. There should 

tnereiore^be no attempt to mipress what he says 
upon others by any exaggeration of emphasis or 



"manner ; no talking at his hearers. There should be 
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as mucli of the gentleman and scholar as possible 
infused into the part, and as little of the actor. A 
pensiye air of sadness should sit unwillingly upon 
his brow, but no appearance of fixed and sullen 
gloom. He is full of ^^ weakness and melancholy/' 
but there is no harshness in his nature. Hamlet 
should be the most amiable of misanthropes. There 
is no one Hne in this play which should be spoken 
like any one line in Richard ; yet Mr. Kean did not 
appear to us to keep the two characters always dis- 
tinct. He was least happy in the last scene with 
Guildenstem and Bosencrantz. In some of these 
more familiar scenes he displayed more energy than 
was requisite ; and in others, where it would have 
been appropriate, did not rise equal to the exigency 
of the occasion. In particular, the scene with 
Laertes, where he leaps into the grave, and utters 
the exclamation, " 'Tis I, Hamlet the Dane !" had not 
the tumultuous and overpowering effect we expected 
from it. To point out the defects of Mr. Kean's 
performance of the part is a less grateful but a much 
shorter task than to enumerate the many striking 
beauties which he* gave to it, both by the power of 
his action and by the true feeling of nature. His 
surprise when he first sees the Ghost, his eagerness 
and fihal confidence in following it, the impressive 
pathos of his action and voice in addressing it» " Fll 
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:;^ call thee Hamlet, Fath^^!^ mM Dane," vera ad-;|fe 

^■|. mirable.:;,^^^ „g;._, ^ 2Ei^.- . , ^-^K ^ 

Mr. Kean has introduced An^ his. part a w«o r^flw^ >7^ | 
ing, Bs it ij called, , which weTJEJUTLpeftectly correct. ^Vm 
In the scenes where he breaks»irom his friends to *'-%%■ ^ 
obey the command of his father, Jie^ keeps his sword '^ 
: ^IfointeE behind him, to prevent them from following 
ilKiirC insteajd of !h6lding.it befora ^m to protect him 
, from the Ghost. The mann er.J5£ '.his takins Guild- 
enstern and Rosencrante un der^ach " arm, under pre- 
tence of communicating his^s S^ Lto them, when he 
only means to trifl#with them»..bad the finest effect. 






and was, we conceive, exac^fin.tbe spirit of the 
character. So was the s^]^][^rgssg^^^tone of irony in 
whichl-he ridicules thoseflv^lffave ducats for his 
iinc le^p icture, though fliey^oidd "make mouths at 
hi m^Slw hile his father Uved. ..Whether the way in 
which'jMr. Kean hesitate s in re peating the first line of 
th^peech in ^|^f tem^rmth the player, and then, 
afterseveral ineffectual, attempte to recollect it, sud- 



*^^?iliajSil|^ ^^^^ Pyrrhus," 

&c., jsjji^perfectkeeping, w^ some doubts : but 

. there. was great mgenuity m the thought; and the 
spint and^bfe '. of the execution was beyond every- 
thmg. Hamlet's speech in describing his own me- 

lancholy, his instructiops to the players, and the 
soliloquy on death, were all deUvered by Mr. Kean 
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in a tone of &ie, clear, and natural recitation. His 
pronunciation of the word " contumely" in the last 
of these is, ve apprehend, not authorized hy cus- 
tom, or by the metre. 

Both the closet scene with his mother, and his re- 
monstrances to Ophelia, were highly impressive. 
If there had been less vehemence of effort in the 
latter, it would not have lost any of its effect. But 
whatever nice faults might be found in this scene, 
they were amply redeemed by the manner of his 
coming back after he has gone to the extremity of 
the stage, from a pang of parting tenderness to press 
his Hps to Ophelia's hand. It had an electrical effect 
on the house. It was the finest commentary that 
was ever made on Shakspeare. It explained the 
character at once (as he meant it), as one of disap'- 
pointed hope, of bitter regret, of affection suspended 
and not obliterated, by the distractions of the scene 
around him ! The manner in which Mr. Kean acted 
in the scene of the play before the king and queen 
was the most daring of any, and the force and 'ani- 
mation which he gave to it cannot be too highly 
applauded. Its extreme boldness " bordered on the 
verge of all we hate," and the effect it produced was 
a test of the extraordinary powers of this extraor- 
dinary actor. 

We cannot speak too highly of Mr. Raymond's 
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representation of the Ghostj^It^ glided across the 
sti^e with the preiernaturyucrandeur of a spirit. 
His manner of speaking' ti^^partjwas , not equally 
excellent. A spirit should ■ ^fiw[li ine:or shed tears. 

Mr. Dowtbn's Polonius "vl^Sugworthy of so ex- 
cellent an actor. The part wasjmistaken altogether. 
Polonius is not exceedingly "wisj^jtut.he is not quite 
a fool J or if he is, he is at the ^a me^time a courtier, 
and^a^courtier of the old M d bLO ol. ^ ^ ., Mr. Dowton 
madl^othing, or worse than^Qjtjhiing, of the part. 

OTHELLCT*. ,' f 




Me, .Keak's success, in QjJbella Rw ;a8 fiilly equal to 
the^rduousness of the, underte ki ng. In general, we 
migh^b|erve that he disjrigvgi^he^ same excellences 



andj^hfe;!same defects^Agglin^ characters. 

rlisL^ce and pjerapjQ &^rg|i.i^9t altogether m con- 

sonanceiwith the character, 'noriewas there through- 

ou t^tnel rioble tideipf«deep^,and sustained passion 

whichjrwses 'ouflgdmiration and pity of the loftv- 

'^'^^S^^^^^i^^^ repeated bursts 

^,^|5SJi^8^i^^^ liave never seen sur- 

.pa^sejdjLThe^ whole ^.o^^ part of the third 

5^act^>wa8 a master-piece of profound pathos and ex- 

-quisite conception, and its effect on the house was 



^electrical.;: ^ 



/ 1 -^cicutriuai.., .-Yr.^ 



V '-i,^ ; * May 6, 1814. 
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Mr. Kean's Othello* is his best character, and the 
highest effort of genius on the stage. We say this 
without any exception or reserve, yet we wish it was 
better than it is. In parts, we think he rises as 
high as human genius can go ; at other times, though 
powerful, the whole effort is thrown away in a wrong 
direction, and disturbs our idea of the character. 
There are some technical objections; Othello was 
tall, but that is nothing ; he was black, but that is 
nothing. But he was not fierce, and that is every- 
thing. It is only in the last agony of human suffer- 
ing that he gives way to his rage and his despair,, 
and it is in working his noble nature up to that ex- 
tremity, that Shak^>eare has [^shewn his genius and 
his vast power over the human heart. It was in 
raising passion to its height, from the lowest be- 
ginnings, and in spite of all obstacles, in shewing the 
conflict of the soul, the tug and war between love 
and hafred, rage, tenderness, jealousy, remorse, in 
laying open the strei]^h and the weaknesses of hu. 
man nature, in uniting sublimity of thought with 
the anguish of the keenest woe, in putting in motion 
all the springs and impulses which make up this our 
mortal being, and at last blending them in that noble 
tide of deep and sustained passion, impetuous, but 
majestic, '^ that flo;ws on to the Propontic and knows 

* Jan. 6, 1816. 
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',. "no ebb," — that the great exceUence of Shakspeare 
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- lay. ^ Mr'. Kean is in generaMlPpassioii, all energy, 

all reiehtless will^^^^^^^^^^ He wSSts^ina^iiiation, that 

faculty wliicli Contemplates ei^S^Jand broods over 

• feelings; with' a ceHain calmness au'd^ grandeur ; his 

/; teUn^s^tln^^ oh t^actdon, and hardly 

...ever repose upon themselves. He is too often in the 

-.^highest' tey of passion, too uniformly on the verge 

of extrava^mce, too constantly on^ the rack. This 

. does 'viery well in certain characters, as Zanga or 

Bajazeti where- there "is merelva physicifid passion, a 




-H%>, •. ^mtme^'^^y 



boiling of the blood to be expressed j but it is not so 
in the lofty-mindeH am'd generou^Moor. 

We make these remarks tne^ore freely, because 
there were'barts of the character in which Mr. Kean 
shewed the greatest sublimityKnd pathos, by laying 



aside all violence of action.^ For instance, the tone 



^iK-^V'v 



-u, / 



of voice in" which he'deUvered'nthe beantiM apos- 
trophe,-°nTlfen, oh, farewell !" struck on the heart 
like.tne swelling notes of some (divine music, hke the 
soun^of ''years bf^eparted happiness. Why not all 
s"8*^^'Sl''ma^^ speak the affecting 

passage^" I found not Cassio s kisses on her ups 
:=-%l^ not^peak the last speech in the same manner t 
Tfiey^S?botii*of themf we do most strenuously con- 
teiid/ipeeches of pure pathos, of thought, and feel- 
m^^nd not of passion, venting itself in violence of 
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action or gesture. Again, the look, the action, the 
expression of Yoice, with which he accompanied the 
exclamation, " Not a jot, not a jot," was perfectly 
heart-rending. His yow of revenge against Cassio, 
and his abandonment of his love for Desdemona, 
were as fine as possible. The third act had an irre- 
sistible effect upon the house, and, indeed, is only to 
be paralleled by the murder-scene in Macbeth. 

Mr. Kean's Othello, * the other night, did not quite 
answer our over-wrought expectations. He played it 
ivith variations; and therefore, necessarily worse. 
There is but one perfect way of playing Othello, and 
that was the way in which he used to play it. To 
see him in this character at his best, may be reckoned 
among the consolations of the human mind. It is 
to feel our hearts bleed by sympathy with another ; 
it is to vent a world of sighs for another's sorrows ; 
to have the loaded bosom '^ cleansed of that perilous 
stuff that weighs upon the soul," by witnessing the 
struggles and the mortal strokes that '^fiesh is heir 
to." We often seek this deliverance from private 
woes through the actor's obstetric art ; and it is hard 
when he disappoints us, either from indifference or 
wilfulness. Mr. Kean did not repeat his admired 
farewell apostrophe to Content, with that fina ''organ- 
stop" that he used, — as if his inmost vows and 

* London Magazine, September, 1820. 
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wishes were ascending to the^canopy of Heaven, and . V ' 
their sounding echo were heardjmon the earth like dis- ; 
tant thunder,— but in a gue sulgufe^^ hining, sobbing 
tone, which we do not think i iSght.^. ^Othello's spirit 
does not si^ik under, but supnorts^tself on the re- 
Itrpspect bf the past ; and weng hould hear the lofty 
murmurs of his departing hoDgs^is ambition and 
his elory, borne onward maiestically ^' to the passine 
wind." He pronounced, the i^not^a jot, not a jot," 
as ah hysteric exclamation, not with the sudden still- 
ness of fixed despair. As we Aay e seeii him do this 



part, before, his lips uttered the^word s, but they pro- 



duced and were caused by nd^orrespondinff emotion 
in his breast. They were breath just playing on the 
surface of his mind, but that did not penetrate to 
the soul. His manner .of ^sayine to Cassio, "But 
never more be officer bftinine,^ was in a tone truly 
terrific,' maenificent, prophetic, and the only alteration 
we remarked as an" improvement. We have adverted 
to^this subje^ herg,^becau8e we thmk Mr. Kean can- 
not, ^iselyjiingo nunself . iHe is always sufficiently 



origin alQ u ffic ientli^ in extremes ; and when he at- 
tempts to vary from himself, and go stiU farther, we 
think he has no alternative but to run into extrava* 
': sance. .^ It is true, it may be said of him that he is — 



/ ^i>|^ 4^i >- r^^y®^ *^ ^^"* ^^^ passion to create, 

' '^ ' As when he treads the brink of all we hate ; 
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but still one step over the precipice is destruction. 
We also fear that the critical soil of America is 
slippery ground. Jonathan is inclined to the safe 
side of things, even in matters of taste and fancy. 
They are a little formal and common-place in those 
parts. They do not like hberties in morals, nor ex- 
cuse poetical licenses. They do not tolerate the pri- 
vileges of birth, or readily sanction those of genius. 
A very little excess above the water-mark of mediocrity 
is with them quite enough. Mr. Kean wiU do well 
not to offend by extraordinary efforts^ or dazzling 
eccentricities. He should be the Washington of 
actors, the modem Fabius. If he had been educated 
in the fourth form of St. Paul's school, like some 
other top-tragedians that we know, we should say to 
him, in classic terms, in medio tutissimus ibis. '^ Re- 
member that they hiss the Beggar's Opera in America. 
If they do not spare Captain Macheath, do you think 
they will spare you ? Play off no pranks in the 
United States. Do not' think to redeem great vices 
by great virtues. They axe inexorable to the one, 
and insensible to the other. Reserve all works of 
supererogation till you come back, and have safely 
run the gauntlet of New York, of Philadelphia, of 
Baltimore, and Boston. Think how Mr. Young 
would act, — and act with a httle more meaning, and 
a httle less pomp than he would — ^who, we are as- 
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sured on credible authority^S^that model of indif- 
ference that the New World^Sm^worship and bow 
down before? '-^We have Tgtftq e ;bbld to offer this 
advice, because we wish well ^? ; JJ^ Kean ; and be- 
cause we wish to think as yeil^fKpossible of a re- 




pubUcan, public. We watchrbotn^him and them 
"trith'the rooted malice of a, friend." 



40mr 
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Me. Kean plays iaeo wit^HSSSle faciUty and 
effect. It is the most faultless 'of his performances, 
the most consistent and entire. Perhaps the aceom- 
plished hypocrite wa^^ev^^^^finely, so adroitly 
pourtrayeli — ^a gay, ligGl-h earted, monster, a careless, 
cordial, comfortable villa in. .^. The preservation of 
chawicter was so ,coinplete^the air and manner were 
so much o'f!la piec e^throug hout, . that the part seemed 
morel li ke a detj[cne^5cene or single trait, and of 
shorterduration^'^afii? usually does. The ease. 



'.'•*<-,_ 



^'! ^ iil ^ g T*SM i^^ ifi ?M^9it^^^ with which the text 

was^(ifeUv«red,*;]were q uite equal to any thing we have 
seen m the best comic actin&r. It was the least over- 



^" done of all his parts, ' though full of point, spirit, 

and bnlhancy. The odiousness of the character was, 
^^ m fact, m some measure, glossed over by the extreme 
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grace, alacrity, and rapidity of the execution. Whe- 
ther this effect were " a consummation of the art 
devoutly to be wished,'* is another question, on 
which we entertain some doubts. We have already 
stated it as our opinion, that Mr. Kean is not a literal 
transcriber of his author's text; he transktes his 
characters with great freedom and ingenuity into a 
language of his own ; but at the same time we can- 
not help preferring his liberal and spirited dramatic 
versions to the dull, literal, common-place monotony 
of his competitors. Besides, after all, in the concep- 
tion of the part, he may be right, and we may be 
wrong. We have before complained that Mr. Kean's 
Richard was not gay enough, and we should now be 
disposed to complain that his lago is not grave 
enough. 

We certainly think his performance of this part * 
one of the most extraordinary exhibitions on the 
stage. There is no one within our remembrance, 
who has so completely foiled the critics as this cele- 
brated actor : one sagacious person imagines that he 
must perform a part in a certain manner ; another 
virtuoso chalks out a different path for him; and 
when the time comes, he does the whole off in a way 
that neither of them had the least conception of, and 
which both of them are therefore very ready to con- 

* July 3, 1814. 
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demn as entirely wrong; .^It w as ever the trick of 
eenius to be thus. We confess that Mr. Kean has 
thrown us out more thanTOnce?^ For instance, we 
are very much inclined to persist in the objection we 



before made, that his Richard -is not gay enough, 
and that his lago is not £3:'av e 'enou gh. This he may 
perhaps conceive to be the mere caprice of captious 
criticism; but we will tr y^_^^^ e our reasons, and 
shall leave them to Mr. KeaS^^better judgment. 
It is to be remembered,^^aenf^tiiat Richard was a 



princely villain, borne along^infli "sort of triumphal 
car of royal state, buoyedrup^with the hopes and 
privileges of his birth, reposing even on the sanctity 
of rehgion, trampling gyhi^^ evoted victims without 
remorse, and who I bo^'d^ uf and laughed from the 
high watch-tower of/nisrconfidenCe and his expecta- 
tions, on the desolaHSn^^^ misery he had caused 

around, him., ^jHenekrwi' His way, unquestioned, 

" •' *°^ iliWpP5ij'^|lt*J*^.v^rtt'w^ ■■''•.■ 
"hedged inwit^uie^dmhity of kings," amenable to 

^^ *^Q^-^^^^ ^^^5^ [^l^ySP^ power in contempt of 

'j V ?^^^^L^^^^^y^!^ ^ j^^ ^ ^c conceive diflferently 

^of hinK^rHe nacPnot the same natural advantages. 

tgfs#e«sp^ . , . . . ,7? 

lie was a mere adventurer m mischief, a pams-takmg, 

ploddmg knave, without patent or pedigree, who 

^ was obliged to work his up-hill way by wit, not by 

h Jf; will, and to be the founder of his own fortune. He 

Vw . <%was, if we may be allowed a vulgar aUusion, a true 

'■^■^^'^ ■ ■ ■ 
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prototype of modem Jacobinism, who thought that 
talents ought to decide the place ; a man of '* morbid 
sensibility" (in the fashionable phrase), full of dis- 
trust, of hatred, of anxious and corroding thoughts, 
and who, though he might assume a temporary su- 
periority over others by superior adroitness, and 
pride himself in his skill, could not be supposed to 
assume it as a matter of course, as if he had been 
entitled to it from his birth. 

We do not here mean to enter into the characters 
of the two men, but something must be allowed to 
the difference of their situations. There might be 
the same indifference in both as to the end in view, 
but there could not weU be the same security as to 
the success of the means. lago had to pass through 
a different ordeal : he had no appliances and means 
to boot; no royal road to the completion of his 
tragedy. His pretensions were not backed by au- 
thority ; they were not baptized at the font ; they 
were not holy-water proof. He had the whole 
to answer for in his own person, and could not shift 
the responsibility to the heads of others. Mr. 
Kean's Richard was therefore, we think, deficient 
in something of that regal joUity and reeling triumph 
of success which the part would bear ; but this we 
can easily account for, because it is the traditional 
common-place idea of the character, that he is to 
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"play the dog — to bitg^dr sn arL" — ^The extreme 
Mcdncem jjid iaboiir ed1{]^gi| ylDf his lago^ on the 
contrary, is a refihemer^^^^^nginal device of the 
actor's own mind, andj^se^e^ distinct considera- 
tidn. "The characlfer ^f ^lago flm ^f act, belongs to a 



v.. 



b'i^k»>'- 



clasfii of characters comrSSntfeT ^ Sbakspeare, and at 



^v 



.': the sjEime time peculiar to hijD^^a mely, that of great 
intellectuaLl activity, accompanied^ with a total want 
•of * nuiral: pnnciple^ and therefore displaying itself at 



the constant expense of ot l^ers^m aking use of reason 
as a pander to will-^'mploygig' it^ingenuity and its 
resources to palliate" its own crimes, and aggravate 



the faults" of 'others, and^seekina: to iconfound the 
practical mltinction^ of 'nghtaiid wrong, by referring 
them to some overstr«unSa^tan3ard of speculative 
refinement. 

Some per ils , | 5S r3^ ^ than wise, have thought 
the whole ogrtne^naxacfer of lago unnatural. 

aSW'mmsli^mm^SromermBe. He knew that 
tli^lWe^[7gDwerpwnicK is another name for the 
:|love^j^^^chief3^as^atural to man. He would 
.l^^^^f^^]^^t^i than if it had been de- 



crated 



^*..,:cJ^ 



.^jji^.W. 



Tmonstrated to hini by a logical diagram, merely from 



^smng^chiidren'paddTe in the dirt, or kill flies for 
|sport. We imght ask those who think the character 






^oiP^Iago not natural, why they go to see it performed 
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— ^but from the interest it excites, the sharper edge 
which it sets on their curiosity and imagination ? 
Why do we go to see tragedies in general? Why 
do we always read the accounts in the newspapers 
of dreadful fires and shocking murders, but for the 
same reason ? Why do so many persons frequent 
executions and trials ; or why do the lower classes 
almost universally take delight in barbarous sporte 
and cruelty to animals, but because there is a natural 
tendency in the mind to strong excitement, a desire 
to have its faculties roused and stimulated to the 
utmost ? Whenever this principle is not under the 
restraint of humanity or the sense of moral obligation, 
'there are no excesses to which it will not* of itself 
give rise, without the assistance of any other motive, 
either of passion or self-interest. lago is only an 
extreme instance of the kind; that is, of diseased 
intellectual activity, with an almost perfect indiffer- 
ence to moral good or evil, or rather with a preference 
of the latter, because it fiEdls more in with his fa- 
vourit? propensity, gives greater zest to his thoughts, 
and scope to his actions. Be it observed, too (for 
the sake of those who are for squaring all human 
actions by the maxims of Bochefoucault), that] he is 
quite or nearly as indifferent to his own fate as to 
that of others ; that he runs all risks for a trifling 
and doubtful advantage ; and is himself the xlupe 
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and victim of his ruling p as8ion~- aii incorrigible love 
of mi8chief--aninsatiable° ^^yin gi after action of tbevj^^ 
most difficult and dangeroT^^^O^ Now this, though ^.? 
it be sport, yet it is dre^^^^Sort. There is no 
room for trifling and iiidigj^^ceV nor scarcely for 
the appearance of it ; the yeMTob ject of his whole 
plot is to keep his facuities^ffiSSed on the rack, in 
a state of watch and wardy in^^ sort of breathless 
suspense; without a moihe nt^^t erval of repose. He 
has a desperate stake to p^^fo^ like a man who 
fences with poisoned wes ^Ssr ^d has business 
enough on his hands to ca]lTfo?the whole stock of 
his sober circumspectio ny»S& ^aark: duplicity and 
insidious gravity. He r esembl es a man who sits 
down to play at chess, for^e sake of the difficulty 
and compHcatioh of the ^l^re^and who immediately 
becomes absorbed J bii :iE.>*^is^imusements, if they 



5*^- 



are amusements, ajg^e^e re^ andv saturnine — ^his very 
wit blisters. 'Eve^^f^ffiTcircimistances permitted 
it, the part helhas^t^pay^^ith Othello requires that 
he should" 'assunie^the most serious concern, and 
sometluni^f^nelplausibihty of a confessor. " His 
; ciie . is ^iUanbus*melancboly, with a sigh like Tom 
>o Bedlam.J»% He is repeatedly called "honest lago, 
which'looks as if there were something suspicious in 
his appearance, which admitted a dinerent con- 
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structibn. The tone which he adopts in the scenes 
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with Roderigo, Desdemona, and Cassio, is only a 
relaxation from the more arduous business of the 
play. Yet there is in all his conyersation an in- 
yeterate misanthropy, a hcentious keenness of per- 
ception, which is always sagacious of evil, and snuffs 
up the tainted scent of its quarry with rancorous 
delight. An exuberance of spleen is the essence of 
the character. The view which we have here taken 
of the subject (if at all correct) will not, therefore, 
justify the extreme alteration which Mr. Kean has 
introduced into the part. 

Actors in general have been struck only vnth the 
wibkedness of the character, and have exhibited an 
assassin going to the place of execution. Mr. Kean 
has abstracted the wit of the character, and makes 
lago appear throughout an excellent good feUow, 
and lively bottle-companion. But though we do not 
wish him to be represented as a monster or a fiend, 
we see no reason why he should instantly be con- 
verted into a pattern of comic gaiety and good 
humour. The light which illumines the character 
should rather resemble the flashes of lightning in the 
murky sky, which make the darkness more teArible. 
Mr. Kean's lago is, we suspect, too much in the sun. 
His manner of acting the part would have suited 
better with the character of Edmund in King Lear, 
who, though in other respects much the same, has a 
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of gallantry in hiH e onBt t ution. and bas the 

ir and countenance ^Ohejadies, which always 

a man the imug appearance of ahndegroom ' 

The general groundwork^^the character of lago, 

a4 It apptare to us la n60|ba^te mahgntty, but ft 

w int ot moral pnnciple o^Sj^ifferenee to the real 

, ^^,1 m^'itiuencea of the aOiima. which the meddling 

' «j!'perTersity ot Ills diEpoHitiqiL and love of unmediate 



lead him, to commit He if 
f trasedi in rea JJife, , ._and . matead of exerciaiiig hia 
ingenuity on im flgin aiy chwactere. or forgotten inci- 
denta he takes the boldei^md jnore desperate course 
of getting up hiB plot arhom e, casta the principal 
parts among his neare st fneo da and connectionB, and 
rehearses it m d ownn ahtteame at, with steady nerves 
and unabated resolutic^ j The character is a coiq- 
plete abstraction of th e_mte llecttiftl from the moral 
being , or, m other words, consists in an absorption 
of every comnTon feelmajn the viralence of his nn- 
derstandmg, the ddib grate wilfolnesa of his purposes, 
and in his restless, jintameable love of mischievona 
contnvance^rW?proceed to quote some particular 

,_ |Q,,j oLthiB opinion 

dialogue and reflections, which are 
flMmnp^ment to the progress of the catastrophe, 

a constant overflowing of gall and bittemess. 

acuteness of his mahce fastens upon every thing 
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alike, and pursues the most distant analogies of evil 
with a provoking sagacity. He by no means forms 
an exception to his own rule : — 

** Who has that breast so purCi 
But some uncleanly appreheijsions 
Keep leets and law-days, and in sessions sit 
With meditations lawful ? " 

His mirth is not natural and cheerful, but forced 
and extravagant, partaking of the intense activity of 
mind and cynical contempt of others in which it 
originates. lago is not, like Candide, a believer in 
optimism, but seems to have a thorough hatred or 
distrust of every thing of the kind, and to dwell with 
gloadng satisfaction on whatever can interrupt the 
enjoyment of others, and gratify his moody irrita- 
bility. One of his most characteristic speeches is 
that immediately after the marriage of Othello :-^ 

** Roderigo. What a full fortune does the thick-lips owe, 
If he can carry her thus ? 

'lago. Call up her father : 
Rouse him [Ot?ieUd]j make after him, poison his delight, 
Proclaim him in the streets, incense her kinsmen. 
And tho' he in a fertile climate dwell. 
Plague him with flies : tho' that his joy be joy, 
Yet throw such changes of vexation on't, 
As it may lose some colour.'' 

The pertinacious logical following up of his fa- 
vourite principle in this passage, is admirable. In 




uaaginabon j^^iot m the miichief ,; 
and breaks '^r^nto the wildness and ^^jm 



real enthasiasm. 



Here is her ftlheiy^oise I U call aloud. 

with bka limor QHJiiic.c Mit and dire yell, 
.-I,. ..J 1, *!!R^JI"i" 



¥pJS 
JBefirt 



jthmg here of thg^m levity and epi- 
ncisenesB of Mcjij-Ke aii s manner of 
rt which isjoilesa paradoxical than 
""^MrB. Greville s celebrated. Qdeitojn difference lago 
■was a man of genius and incAta petit maitre. One 
gf his most frequent topi<^ .OD which he is rich in, 
'deed, and in deacantin^onghich his spleen serves 
him for a muse is th^jhsproportionate match be- 



tween Desdemona^Mi^t^^Mopr This is hrooght 
forward' in the first^cene''wid is never lost sight of 
afte *arda ]L\[^ Sl - 

" Brabantio Wha^isVItj^^aon of this Icrnble summoiu? 

laga. Sir yonjre Tobh di 'for shsme put oo your gown; 
' Tonr/hemtjgtbufit'i jou^have lost half your soul 



g^lizefia*with the bell 
On^else til? dnil^will make's graiidBire of vou 
Ari!e,'i's*y.';T7[ilnrfso eal^ the end of the passage '\ 

"Now;' all this goes on spnngs well oiled: Mr 
I^trn'tTinode of gi^m^ the passage had the tighUies 
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of a dram-bead, and was muffled (perhaps purposely 
so) into the bargain. 

This is a clue to the character of the lady which 
lago is not at all ready to part with. He recurs to 
it again in the second act, when, in answer to his 
insinuations against Desdemona, Roderigo says, — 

** I cannot bdieve that in her— she's full of most bless'd 
conditions. 

laffo, Bless'd fig's end. The wine she drinks is made of 
grapes. If she had been bless'd, she would never have loved 
the Moor." 

And again, with stiU more effect and spirit after- 
wards, when he takes advantage of this very sugges- 
tion arising in Othello's own breast : — 

" Othello, And yet how nature erring from itself— 
lago. Aye, there's the point ; — as, to be bold with you. 

Not to affect many proposed matches, 

Of her own clime, complexion, and degree. 

Whereto we see in all things Nature tends ; 

Fob ! one may smell in such, a will most rank, 

Foul disproportions, thoughts unnatural." 

This is probing to the quick. " Our Ancient " 
here turns the character of poor Desdemona, as it 
were, inside out. It is certain that nothing but the 
genius of Shakspeare could have preserved the entire 
interest and delicacy of the part, and have even 
drawn an additional elegance and dignity from the 
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v^g^peculiar circumstances in wh kh ^she is placed. The 
'^h': characteiv indeed, has alw a^^^^th e greatest charm 
for minds of the finest sienliffili^F^^^ ' 

For our own part, we are'ffJliM^of lago's council 
, in this; imtriter ; and, all circumstances considered, '^ 
. and{platonics out of the ques t^nj^ if we were to cast 

- theltbmplexibn of DesdemonatlpEysipgnomically, we 
, 'sKoulcf^ly that she Bid o^vei^fMr skin, and very 

- light auhiim hair, inclining toJ^eUow! We at the 
same time, gife her infinite, credit j|pr purity and deli- 
cacy 6f%e!htini(eiit^* hut it^^^jhappieiisfthat purity and 
grossness, sometimes ^^£jr' 

[^'nearly are allied, 
And thin partitions^do^thei^bounds divide/' 

i^t th*?" reverse .do1^8^i^t|ihdld5;3^^^ and nn- 

definahle a thins: is mbral^lfara^bter ! It is no won- 
der that lago had som ^^ntem pt for it, **who knew 
all qualities pf«l|lgama^dpalmgs^ with a learned 
spirit." Th^^as«@onsiderahle^gaiety and ease in his 
dialogue .with^miHaian(llDesdemona on their land- 



gerieral satire wilfbe acknowledged (at least by one 
„%l^k®^S2^SM%%JJ^^g «no^gl»* a^d ^ idea 



(^^^^^njcharacter.is^^i^ely expressed in what he 
says to Desdemona, when she asks him how he would 



^ praise her — 
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'' Oh) gentle lady, do not put me to it, 
For I am nothing, if not criticaL'' 

Mr. Kean'fi execution of this part we thought admi- 
rable ; but he was quite as much at his ease in every 
other part of the play^ which was done (we know not 
why) in a single key. 

The part in which, according to our conception, 
Mt. Kean failed most, was in the third act with 
Othello, where "comes the tug of war." The fol- 
lowing passage is, we think, decisive to our pur- 
pose :— 

'*Iaffo. My noble lord. 

Othello. What dost thou say, lago ? 

lago. Did Michael Cassio, 
When you woo'd my lady, know of your love ? 

Othello. He did from first to last. 
Why dost thou ask ? 

loffo. But for a satisfaction of my thought ; 
No further harm. 

Othello. Why of thy thought, lago ? 

loffo, I did not think he had been acquainted with it. 

Othello. O yes, and went between us very oft — 

laffo. Indeed ! 

Othello. Indeed ! Ay, indeed. Discem'st thou aught of 
that ? 
Is he not honest ? 

lago. Honest, my Lord ? 

OtheUct Honest ? Ay, honest. 

Icigo, My Lord, for aught I know. 

Othdlo. What dost thou think ? 

logo. Think, my Lord ! 
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Think, my Lord ! Arn^hou echo'st me, 
:^y ; As if there were some monster inTtBy^Kqught 
• Too hideous, to ,be shewn. Thoujra^^neai^something : 
^ I.heard thee say even now, thouilikid^inot, that — 
^^ When Cassi^ left iny wife. What didst nS^like ? 
/ And wheii 1 tbld^thee, he was of m^pounMl; 
-^ Of my'whbieTcpurscTof wooing htiRS?criedstJ> indeed ! 
And didst, contract and purse thy ir^wtogether,.. 
' As if thou .then hadst shut up_ in t h^ rainy|^. > 
Some horrible conceit : If tHoii dost love, m e, 
Shew me thythought. -tjiz - 

laffo. *My/Lord;you kn^wJI^B^Ityoffl^"^"^^ 
OtkeUo. I^think thou dost : ° lli|K|||l^^ ^ 
And for I know thou'rt fiill of love andilionesty, 
And weigh'st thy' words before thou giv'st them breath. 
Therefore these stops of thine fright mSntie more : 
For such things in' a false disloya^knave/^ '' 
Are tricks of custom : but in a^anfthiat's just, 
They're cold dilations wpVkingV" **' 

Which passion cannot rule. | 

,»" -iff /** 1"^^^ 

Now, if there is^anyi ^^ gipfesuperficial gaiety or 
heedlessness in thisiif* it is not written in the bond :'* 
r— the breaks and stopsT^e ' pursing and knitting of 
.the brow tQgethersMthej^deep internal working of 
■»hypQQjisy|kanae^the;f masfe of love and honesty, es- 
° -^ap^^d ^ SI^E ^^ same observation applies 

tOiwJiatiheisayaLafteEwards of himself :— • 

'^Thbugh^I^^ercffiS^^m vicious in my guess, 
y As ^ Fcohfess^itns my' nature's plague 
^M^hil^i Tp. spyjntoabusesj'and oft my jealousy 
.;js [■ Shapes faults that are not." 
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The candour of this confession would hardly be 
extorted from him, if it did not correspond with the 
moody dissatisfaction, and suspicious, creeping, cat- 
like watchfulness of his general appearance. The 
anxious sue^nse, the deep artifice, the collected 
earnestness, and, if we may so say, the passion of 
hypocrisy, are decidedly marked in every line of the 
whole scene, and are worked up to a sort of paroxysm 
afterwards, in that inimitably ch^acteri&tic apos- 
trophe :— 

" O Grace ! O HeaTen forgive me ! 
Are yon a man ? Have you a soul or sense ? 
God be wi' you : take mine office. 0, wretched fool. 
That lov'st to make thine honesty a vice ! 
Oh, monstrous world ! take note, take note, world I 
To be direct and honest, is not safe. 
I thank you for this profit, and froib hence 
I'll love no friend, since love breeds such offence.'^ 

This burst of hypocritical indignation might well 
have called forth aU Mr. Kean's powers, but it did 
not. We might multiply passages of the same kind, 
if we had time. 

The philosophy of the character is strikingly un- 
folded in the part where lago gets the handker- 
chief : — 

. " This may do something. 



The Moor already changes with my poisons, 
Which at the first are scarce found to distaste, 
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Biit-^tK a little act upoii;the bl ood, 
Bitf niikeltk Mnies o^sIj^^^ 
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liinr watchine thF" success of his 

tv, : , ;> tier'- ' - .■•/**'•<■''' ifc ■V^HMMHHHB^^ " ' 

experimeE^^ of an 

^chemisflp^tlSB momeiij^ bt*^^^tiqn^^:- — 

>■ — ^~^r — — ~ ^^ V^H^S^^g^r*^ 

%o6kfyf\ierefy'com6s^ poppy nor 

,.;,;s,v -.-^'^,,^ mitndragora^ -.f,|i^P|MW!**^''-; 

; Noijall. ther drowsy > svnips^ff| l^ (g(Md^>?^ ^ 
" , . Shall; ever medicine thee to.thatiisweet 'sleep 
WhicK^tlwu' ow'dst yes^lfda^^ 

J^^^^ ■■'■ 

My medicine works r.thiis^ credulous, fools are caueht, 
' And inany>%6jthy andxhast^damles even thus 
-All guiltless^^^^et FgP/^^tsh.Jig^'' 




So that, aft^all^Be 




ins 



Idi^persuade us that his 
Suctive example of the 
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=>world^' 

i^6l^)p^ugl!!^lieh^hel'has business on his 

^i^^\^,OT^§^lSm^lii^ purposes are sus- 




peM|&^ffl|K^KS^ on the misery he 

^h^^^^^^necHj^^ when Othello falls 

■^SlW^iirffl^^ist^perfe^^^^ but perfectly in 

JsHow is it;' -General ? Have you not hurt yonr 
head ? ■-■•"' -^■^i'. 
Qthello. Dost thoumock me ? 

^mock you not, by heaven," &c. 
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The callous levity which Mr. Kean seems 'to con- 
sider as helonging to the character in general, is 
proper here, because lago has no failings connected 
with humanity ; but he has other feelings and other 
passions of his own, which are not to be trifled 
with. 

We do not, however, approve of Mr. Kean's point- 
ing to the dead bodies after the catastrophe. It is 
not in the character of the part, which consists in 
the love of mischief, not as an end, but as. a means* 
and when that end is attained, though he may feel 
no remorse, he would feel no triumph. Besides j it 
is not the text of Shakspeare. lago does not point 
to the bed, but Ludovico bids him look at it:-^ 
" Look on the tragic loading of this bed," &c. 

MACBETH* 

Mb. Kean^s Richard comes nearer to the original 
than his Macbeth. He was deficient in the poetry 
of this character. He did not look like a man who 
had encountered the Weird Sisters. There should 
be nothing tight or compact in Macbeth, no tenseness 
of fibre, nor pointed decision of manner. He has, 
indeed, energy and manliness of soul, but '' subject 
to aU the skyey tnfluences.'^ He is sure of nothing ; 
all is left at issue. He runs a-tilt with fortune, and 

* Nov. 12, 1814. 
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m:r..k:ean's peri^mances. 








./"is|baffled with pretematur tdiirid dles. -i ,The agitatioh. . 

of his mind resembles the|^oluD&: of, the sea in a <oS- 

storm; or he. is like a lion linlShe^^t bils— fierce, im- ^/i 

.. petuous, and ungovernable. fJ^me fifth act, in par- 

,1 ticular, which is 4n itself .a^lbjisy^c and, turbulent as 
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possible, there was not that gidd^^hirl of the imagi- 
nation— thei character did notlburnish out on all 



' 't sides with those flashes of genius^ of which Mr. Kean 
had given so fine an earnest in^the^co nclusion of his 
Richard. The scene stood still^the parts might be 



perfect in themselves, but th^^ere not joined toge- 
ther ; they wanted vitali tyS j|:Jhe pauses in the 
speeches were too Inn g^^t he actor, seemed to be stu- 
dying the part, rather Ithgiujberforming it — striving 
to make every word more^emphatic than the last, 
and "lost too poorly ir^^umself,'.V instead of being 
carried away with th_^^^aiid^u|^^^ subject. The 

text was not ^giwniatoarately. . Macbeth is repre- 
Sjpnted in the^ play ^j ir m in g^bef ore the castle, which 
.adds to^the^interesLpfJthe. scene. 




I'MrEKearCwas unsuccessful. That fine thoughtful 



Loly, did, noOseem to come over his mind. 



*A,which characterises, Mr. ^Kemble's recitation of these 
i,lines. The very tone of Mr. Kemble's voice has 
oiSething retrospective in it — ^it is an echo of the 
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past. Mr. Kean in his dress was occasionally too 
much docked and curtailed for the gravity of the 
character. His movements were too agile and mer- 
cunaly and he fought more like a modem fencing- 
master than a Scottish chieftain of the eleventh cen- 
tury. He fell at last finely, with his face down- 
wards, as if to cover the shame of his defeat. We 
recollect that Mr. Cooke discovered the great actor 
both in the death-scene in Macbeth and in that of 
Richard. He fell like the ruin of a state, like a king 
with his regalia about him. 

The two finest things that Mr. Kean has ever 
done are his recitation of the passage in Othello, 
"Then, oh, farewell the tranqml mind," and the 
scene in Macbeth after the murder. The former 
was the highest and most perfect effort of his art. 
To enquire whether his manner in the latter scene 
was that of a king who commits a murder, or of a 
man who commits a murder to become a king, would 
be " to consider too curiously." But, as a lesson o^ 
common humanity, it was heart-rending. The hesi- 
tation, the bewildered look, the coming to himself 
when he sees his hands bloody ; the manner in which 
his voi(je clung to his throat, and choaked his utter- 
ance \ his agony and tears, the force of nature over- 
come by passion — ^beggared description. It was a 
scene which no one who saw it can ever efface from 
his recollection. 
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Me. Ke an appearmg-rat' M^^^me' in the character 

of Romeo,* forlthe^first it^p"MlJe^h6u8e was crowded 

• ' at an early hourl^'affd ^m^^jfthose' who went to 

' admire, nor those who i^p»E3|lfiM^fe could go 

■ away 'disappointedr ■ "H^pl ^ ^Wd^ no new and un- 

i lot>ked-for exceUekd&'C'^in|fe^ ■■ displayed the 

V same- extraordinary' "efi^^^JJwliichVhe never fails 

to show on eveif becas^ JBEhf^is,*^^^m^ a set of 

ingenious persdM^- wlp^ha^nglfperceived, on Mr. 

Kean's firat appeajanc^^^ man with 

: ail mharaionious voice,7K^3^^ dignity or 

elegance " of mfaLiirierj .g^l^^iSarlyf to the theatre to 

confirm'themsely(^|^n||i^ piece of sagacity ; 

and findirig. thdtjjjjLegg^e^c^bf "^the contempt and 

wondferlliSs ghot.^ sijfeektn g^lfSt'^saw him, " added a 

cubif^ymis astStur^^tl£&#his^' tones have not be- 

,com|f'ra:8*n^^pS^^ and that there 

de- 

not 

Af^i^|>^^p9|t^cl(^^ the actor, or of taste 

5^omi9fon|g]en%^t<^^ are not stupidly blind 

itibTe;^rj^jbhiii^but^^ That an actor with 

'^m^lderate^a^^ the adyantages of 

^dic&^p'erepn] aiid . gracefu^^ of maSiner on his 

V December, 1814. 
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side, should acquire a very high reputation, is what 
we can understand, and have seen some instances 
of ; but that an actor with almost every physical dis- 
advantage against him, should, without very extra- 
ordinary powers and capacities indeed, be able to 
excite the most enthusiastic and general admiration, 
would, we conceive, be a phenomenon in the history 
of public imposture, totally without example. In 
fact, the generality of critics who undertake to give 
the tone to public opinion, have neither the courage 
nor discernment to decide on the merits of a truly 
excellent and original actor, and are equally without 
the candour to acknowledge their error, after they 
find themselves in the wrong. 

In going to see Mr. Eean in any new character, 
we do not go in the expectation of seeing either a 
perfect actor or perfect acting ; because this is what 
we have not yet seen, either in him or in any one 
else. But we go to see (what he never disappoints 
us in) great spirit, ingenuity, and originality given 
to the text in general, and an energy and depth of 
passion given to certain scenes and passages, which 
we should in vain look for from any other actor on 
the stage. In every character that he has played — in 
Shylock, in Richard, in Hamlet, in Othello, in lago, 
in Luke, and in Macbeth — there has been either a 
dazzling repetition of master-strokes of art and nature, 
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; A;JiK!i|or if at any time (from lECfmntgrf^Kysical adaptatiotis ^ 
^pr sometimes of just c^^^ioS^f the character) the . '? 
interest has flagged for ^Bconlide rable interval, the ?! 
deficiency has^ always be e S Sed eemed by some col- •' 
lected and overpowering display^ of energy or pathos, 

which electrified at the momenfc and left a lastins 

•J ' / ^^ ^, 'li^s^^^^ • . 

impression on the mind afterwards. Such, for in- 



stance, were the murdef-scene^i'n Macbeth, the third 
act df his Pthello, the ^interview 'with Ophelia in 
Hamlet, and, lastly, the s'cene with Friar Lawrence, 



'ST 



and the death;-8cehe in .Romeo 

Of the characters that Mr.JCean has played, Ham- 
let and Romeo are the most^likejbhe another, at least 
in adventitious circumstancei;^ those to which Mr. 
Kean'.s powers are least la^pted,^ and in which he 
has^suled- mostahi gener^ truth of conception and 
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raelancJMy,fe£lmma^ and sentiment ; but 

^j^ ^ iSnt^Sis^^ ^^ ^ ' ^^^ t^ese quahties in Mr. 
^.eanlskrierfprjnance^oiL either. His Romeo had no- 




i^l^e||j^«il^ ^^^^^ saw any thing 

■^p^g;;^nt^gn.kss.,^ob In the balcony-scene 

^a%r^^pl%^ t^«' a»d unimpressive. 

i^^l'^l^i^i.^^^T^^ ^»"7 ^^ ^^J8 scene, that 

^he^one. acted "it as if he would jump up to the lady, 
nd the^other as if he would make the lady jump down 
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to him. Mr. Kean produced neither of these effects. 
He stood like a statue of lead. Even Mr, Conway 
might feel taller on the occasion, and Mr. Coates 
wonder at the taste of the public. The only time in 
this scene where he attempted to give any thing hke 
an effect, was when he smiled on over-hearing Juliet's 
confession of her passion. But the smile was less 
like that of a fortunate lover who unexpectedly hears 
his happiness confirmed, than of a discarded lover, 
who hears of the disappointment of a rival. The 
whole of this part not only wanted " the silver sound 
of lovers' tongues by night" to recommend it, but 
warmth, tenderness — every thing which it should 
have possessed. Mr. Kean was like a man waiting 
to receive a message from his mistress through her 
confidante, not like one who was pouring out his 
rapturous vows to the idol of his soul. There was 
neither glowing animation nor melting softness in 
his manner; his cheek was not flushed, no sigh 
breathed involuntary from his overcharged bosom ; 
all was forced and lifeless. His acting sometimes 
reminded us of the scene with Lady Anne, and we 
cannot say a worse thing of it, considering the differ- 
ence of the two characters. Mr. Keen's imagination 
appears not to have the principles of joy, or hope, or 
love in it. He seems chiefly sensible to pain, or to 
the passions that spring from it, and to the terrible 
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energies of mind or b^^S^^j^, .are necessary to 
grapple with, or to nTrrj|T?j|ijETrn orer the world of 
passion he holds but a d^^j^&sway^;. he either does 
not feel, or seldom exggess^^^p, sustained, inter- 
nal sentiment, — there i8|no|rep0|sez.in his mind : no 



^'■^"-y 



■--> 



■ feeling; seems to take fuUwDbssession of it, that is not 



linked to action, and thatMddes^mtv goad him on to 



the phrenzy. of despair. Qr^ifnth e . ever conveys the 



sublimer pathos of thought^nc Uf eeling, it is after the 
storm of passion, to whic h JS^has: < been worked up, 
has subsided. .The. tide 
rolls deep, maiestic, - and a^^lvLhke the surging 8?a 
after; a. tempest, now .lif^^jta& Heaven, now laying 
bare the, bosom of the, deen^^^hus, after the violence 
arid angmsh of the scengj^^Jago, in the third act 
of Othello, his voicelihEffiSParewell apostrophe to 
Content, topk the ^d^j ^intpnation of the pealing 
organ, *^and heaved frQm*the .heart sounds that came 
on the ear likcA^theJ^n eral dirge of years of pro- 
Xi^i|e^^^nmjjjg^i^^^ midst of the extrava- 

•an&ni|krg^ of Romeo's grief at 

=isQbLof J;endetrne9s,, when he comes to Juliet's name. 

Jhose .persons must be made of sterner stuff than 

-yrH^'Vf^f'^ ■'%:^^' '■"■ '^ •" ' . 

^jdurselvgs, who are proof against ^Mr. Kean's acting, 

^both in this scene and in his dying convulsion at the 
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close of the play. But in the fine soliloquy be- 
ginning, "What said my man, when my betossed 
soul, &c." — and at the tomb afterwards — *' Here will 
I set up my everlasting rest, and shake the yoke of 
inauspicious stars from this world-wearied flesh," — 
in these, where the sentiment is subdued and pro- 
found, and the passion is lost in calm, fixed despair, 
Mr. Kean's acting was comparatively ineffectual. 
There was nothing in his manner of delivering this 
last exquisitely beautiful speech, which echoed to the 
still sad music of humanity, which recalled past 
hopes, or reposed on the dim shadowings of futurity. 
Mr. Kean affects the audience from the force of 
passion instead of sentiment, or sinks into pathos 
from the violence of action, but seldom rises into it 
from the power of thought and feeling. In this respect, 
he presents almost a direct contrast to Miss O'Neill. 
Her energy always arises out of her sensibility. 
Distress takes possession of, and overcomes her facul- 
ties ; she triumphs in her weakness, and vanquishes 
by yielding. Mr. Kean is greatest in the conflict of 
passion, and resistance to his fate ; in the opposition 
of his win, in the keen excitement of his under- 
standing. His Romeo is, in the best scenes, very 
superior to Miss O'Neill's Juliet ; but it is with some 
difficulty, and after some reflection, that we should 
say that the finest parts of his acting are superior to 
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the finest parts of hers ;--^^her:J)arting with Jaffier \J^ 
in Belvidera,— to her terroff^d^er joy in meeting '^ ; 
with Birori, in l8abella,-^o^tn(? death-scene in the ii 
same chariicter, and to the^scene in* the prison with Vi 
her husband as Mrs. BeverlevT^Her actine is un- 
doubtedly more correct, equ able, and faultless through- 
out than Mr. Kean's, and it ug^u ite as affecting at 
the time, in the most impassioned parts. But it does 
not leave the same impressiomori ' the mind after- 
wards. It adds little to the*stock of our ideas, or to 
our materials for reflection,^ but passes away with 
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the momentary illusion of jK&'scene. And this dif" 

ference of effect, perhaps?ar^es from the difference 

of the parts they have to^sustain oh the sta&'e. In 

the female characters which Miss O'Neill plays, the 

distress is in a erreat measure physical and natural : 

that is; such as is common to every sensible woman 

in similar circumstances: She abandons herself to 

eve^^mpulse^ of griefor tenclei'ness, and revels in 

t he;, ex cess of^aii- micontroUable affliction. She can 

jffimff^ " .F^iff'JD(i11.li.i 

c alLto_h er^aid; with, perfect propriety and effect, all 

..the weaknesses oft ner- sex, — tears, siffhs, convulsive 

*' sobs, shrieC^^eath like stupefaction, and lauirhter 

° more terribl?thamall?r But it is not the same in the 

^'i parts Jin which Mr. Kean has to act. There must 

T. here be a manly fortitude, as well as a natural sensi- 

^^ ^ility. There tnust be a restraint constantly put 
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upon the feelings by the understanding and the will. 
He must be " as one, in suffering all, who suffers 
nothing." He cannot give way entirely to his situa- 
tion or his feelings, but must endeavour to become 
master of them, and of himself. This, in our con- 
ception, must make it more easy to give entire effect 
and interest to female characters on the stage, by 
rendering the expression of passion more obvious, 
simple, and natural ; and must also make them less 
rememberable afterwards, by leaving less scope for 
the exercise of intellect, and for the distinct and 
complicated reaction of the character upon circum- 
stances. At leasts we can only account in some such 
way for the different impressions which the acting 
of these two admired performers make on our mind 
when we see or when we think of them. As critics 
we particularly feel this. Mr. Eean affords a never- 
faiUng source of observation arid discussion ; we 
can only ^rawe Miss O'Neill. — The peculiarity and 

m 

the stronghold of Mrs. Siddons' acting was, that 
she, in a wonderful manner, united both the extremes 
of acting here spoken of, — that is, all the frailties of 
passion, with all the strength and resources of the 
intellect. 
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^ i'* We are not in tKiB number ^SBSse^who are anxious 

in recommending tbe gettmg^p*^6f Shakspeare*^ 

'^'< plays in general, as a duty v^icfifou r stage-managers 

. rowe equally to the author, a^^K^^^reader of those 

. *^wonderful compositions. Tlie^^resenting the very 

7^;*> -finest of thenit on the stage, ev^by^the be»t actors, 

1iPi», we apprehend, an abuse^pPMie' 'genius of the 

poet; and even in those ofla^^ond-rate class, the 

'quantity of sentiment and imagery^reatly outweighs 
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the immediate impression of "tne'situation and story. 
Not only are th6*m6re refined'pSetipal'beauties and mi- 
nuter strokes of character^5^i^o5'tlSg^audience, but the 



^'^'■^ 



most striking and impressiye*fpSfssage8, those which 
having once read we can^neyj^rforgeti fail comparatively 
of their eflFect, except. *iif^^JSrnwo rare instances in- 
deed." Ityis only the .pw(tomime part of tragedy, the 
exhibition of- immedliHfe^SrSpphysical distress^ that 
whieh'giv^S'the greatest opportunity for " mexpressi- 
blef dim>^ha\!^^!Er^noise|^^^ is sure to tell, and 

telli^plMy^oi^ All the rest, all that 

app^eai&^t^our^rofound^feehngs, to reflection and 
iinagina^^i^^#tKa^^^^us most deeply in our 
clpsetsj and,'^ihr^;fap^^^ the glory of Shak- 

sjjear.e^is^little^'el^^than^a^^ and a drag 

m^y *vExainmer, March 16, 1815. 
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on the business of the stage. Segnius per aures 
demissa, &c. Those parts of the play on which the 
reader dwells the longest, and with the highest relish 
in the perusal, are hurried through in the perform- 
ance, while the most trifling and exceptionable are 
obtruded on his notice, and occupy as much time as 
the most important. We do not mean to say thtit 
there is less knowledge or display of mere stage effect 
, in Shakspeare than in other writers, but that there is 
much greater knowledge and display of other things, 
which divide the attention with it, and to which it i» 
not possible to give an equfd force in the representa- 
tion. Hence it is, that the reader of the plays of 
Shakspeare is almost always disappointed in seeing 
them acted; and, for our own parts, we should 
never go to see them acted, if we could help it. 

Shakspeare has embodied his characters so very 
distinctly, that he stands in no need of the actor's 
assistance to make them more distinct ; and the re- 
presentation of the character on the stage almost 
uniformly interferes with our conception of the cha- 
racter itself. The only exceptions we can recollect 
to this observation are Mrs. Siddons and Mr. Kean 
— the former of whom in one or two characters, and 
the latter, not certainly in any one character, but in 
very many passages, have raised our imagination of 
the part they acted. It may be asked, then, why all 
great actors choose characters from Shakspeare to 
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come out in; and, agai% ^^^nese become their ;^P 
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favourite parts?' First, il i^^^^iaf they are able '^;^^&i 
to exhibit their author, butvthat Tie' enables them to :^v 
shew themselves oflf. The only- way in which Shak- 



speare appears ". to greater a d vantage on the stage >> 
/ than common writers is, tha ™ne s timulates the fa- -: 



culties of the actor more. I^jg^ .a^ sensible man, 
he perceives how much he has to'^do, the inequalities 
he has to contend with-, and^^^Texerts himself ac- 
cordingly ; he puts himself a^ full speed, and lays 
all his resources under cpnt^ution ; he attempts , 
more, and makes a greate^^number of brilliant 



°^*wireip.'^ 



failures ; he plays oiF all ^tiie tricks of his art to 
miniic>the poet ; he does all he .'.can, and bad is often 
th(B best.^ We have bef^^^d tliat there are some 
few exceptions. If the genius of Shakspeare does not 



shine out undiminished iir the actor, we perceive cer- 
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tain effects and refractions of it in him. If the 
oracle does not speak qidt^nteUigibly, yet we per- 
ceive that the priest at the altai: is inspired with the 
eod,iOf jpossessecl. witBrST demon. To speak our 
minds atmice, we beheve that in actina: Shakspeare 
* theref. IS a,' ffreater number of sood thinsrs marred 

j^thanfinacting'any other author. In fact, in going 
v>tb » see the^plays of Shakspeare, it would be ridiculous 

mfmmi^'^^^^^;^^ ,^ XT w 

ti^to suppose, that, any one ever went to see Hamlet or 

"'~0theU6/rq)reserited by Kean orKemble; we go to 

'■Ji "|^ffi^^J^°^orKemble in Hamlet or Othello. On the 
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contrary, Miss O'Neill and Mrs. Beverley are, we 
take it, one and the same person. As to the second 
point, viz. that Shakspeare's characters are decidedly 
favourites on the stage in the same proportion as 
they are in the closet, vre deny it altogether. They 
either do not tell so much, or very little more than 
many others. Mrs. Siddons was quite as great in 
Mrs. Beverley and Isabella as in Lady Macbeth or 
Queen Katherine : yet no one, we apprehend, will 
say that the poetry is equal. It appears, therefore, 
not that the most intellectual characters excite most 
interest on the stage, but that they are objects of 
greater curiosity ; they are nicer tests of the skill of 
the actor, and afford greater scope for controversy, 
how far the sentiment is "overdone or come tardy of." 
There is more in this circumstance than people in ge. 
neral are aware of. We have no hesitation in saying, 
for instance, that Miss O'Neill has more popularity 
in the house than Mr. Kean. It is quite as certain 
that he is more thought of out of it. The reason is, 
that she is not "food for the critics," whereas. Mr. 
Kean notoriously is ; there is no end of the topics 
he affords for discussion — for praise and blame. 

All that we have said of acting in general applies 
to his Richard II. It has been supposed that this is 
his finest part : that is, however, a total misrepre- 
sentation. There are only one or two electrical 
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[s given in it and in '"ggJjBf l"^ 
a much greater number zJhe excellence of 
hiB acting 18 in proportion to the j um ber of hits, for 
ht has not equal truth or punt^fijtyle Bichard 11 
naa hardlv gnen correctiv aaQo^^the general out 
line Mr Kean made it a character of pastton, that 
IB of feeling combined with ececgj ^jrhereas it is a 
character of pathos that is to-jgy ot feehng com 
bined with weakness Thi b T we^cpnceiTe is the 



general fault of Mr Kean s acfing that it is al 
ways energetic or nothmg ^t^^iS always on Ml 
stretch — never relaxed He .^xpj egseB all the vio 
lence the extraTagance, and.fierceneBS of the pas 
a]ons but not their misgivings ,^eir helplessness 
and MnkingB into de^pai^^^H^has too muirfi of that 
strong ner^e and fibre thaOa alwaya equally elastic, 
fle might instance to th^Rresent purpose, his dash- 
in^he glass down f gi^ aU his might, in the Beetle 
wid^Hereford instei^Ec^lettin g it fall out of his 
han^g^jasftgg^aj^^^ko his manner of tx- 
^t^Sji^J^)lU^^^\\^i^^ Why on thy knee, 
th" uB .I^EJL^ ^ j^w^h|,was altogether fierce and 
IjgEOjgjJaftead^f^^g^d thoughtful, and mdan- 
eh^^^If Mr Kean^,^jgiild look into some passages 
111^18 play — into that in particular " Oh, that I were 
a^ mockery king of snow to melt away before the 
urn of Bolingbroke — he would find a clue to thia 
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character,, and to human nature in general, which he 
seems to h&ye missed — ^how far feeling is connected 
with the sense of weakness as well as of strength, or 
the power of imbecility, and the force of passiveness. 

We neyer saw Mr. Kean look better than when we 
saw him in Richard II., and his voice appeared to us 
to be stronger. We saw him near, which is always 
in his favour ; and we think one reason why the 
editor of this paper was disappointed in first seeing 
this celebrated actor, was his being at a considerable 
distance from the stage. We feel persuaded that, on 
a nearer and more frequent view of him, he will 
agree that he is a perfectly original, and sometimes 
a perfectly natural actor ; that if his conception is 
not always just or profound, his execution is ma8-> 
terly ; that where he is not the very character he 
assumes, he makes a most brilliant rehearsal of it ; 
that he never wants energy, ingenuity, and an^na- 
tion, though he is often deficient in dignity, grace, 
and tenderness ; that if he frequently disappoints us 
in those parts where we expect him to do most, he 
as frequently surprises us by striking out unexpected 
beauties of his own ; and that the objectionable parts 
of his acting arise chiefly from the physical im- 
pediments he has to overcome. 

This alteration of Richard II. is the best that has 
been attempted : for it consists entirely of omissions^ 
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: J J, .except one or two sceiiea v^Ei M are idly tacked on 
to the coiiclusibn. 
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The play,»of ^the Revengedsfa n^ ^^ 

of Othello.: the two ■ priifeijEiMilcharacters are the 

.same:;; only their colours aEgSg^ giving 

the dark, treacherous, fJ eK C^ ^ diremorseless charac- 

^ter to the Moor 4s an, a^^J^^^l^ch is more in 
conformity to ourprejudiceMasj^gll^as to historical 
truth. ,We have seen Mi^feean^in$.no part to which 
his general style of acjfcilf^^sMcQjmpIetely adapted 
as to this, or to which ■ ilfejj ^ ^ greater spirit 

and effect. . -He-had all thgl gjild ^impetuositv of bar- 
barous re^engei^^ ^^i^^^^^^^FS^ ^^ ^^^ untamed 
children of.^the-8jj^ijg hg g(g^^ up the ra- 

diance \6f fiercerffsfeMSiliffi a man stune 

with I'ageijj^d bujsti^ passions. His 

hurri e J^my^^ of the panther's : 

hi^j^^eaj^onl^lgp^^ quivering visage, 

^Jpf^J^i^^^ ^is abrupt 

.tjE^iaiifeaMMfegyjgpliip^^ The very vice.s of 

teraWai^ing^niight almost be said to 

^l^4U|J^W^^^*^^^BS^^^^^^' in our judgment, he 
^^n|sf^i9^digni%d|fri2^s^ deep internal senti- 

|gn^n^.^;vBut in^Z^^ of this kind is re- 
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quired. The whole character is violent ; the whole 
expression is in action. The only passage which 
struck us as one of calm and philosophical grandeur, 
and in which Mr. Kean failed, from an excess of 
misplaced energy, was the one in the conclusion^ 
where he descrihes the tortures he is ahout to undergo, 
and expresses his contempt for them. Certainly, 
the predominant feeling here is that of stem, col- 
lected, impenetrable fortitude, and the expression 
given to it should not be that of a pantomimic exag- 
geration of the physical horrors, to which he professes 
to rise superior. The mind in such a situation recoils 
upon itself, summons up its own powers and re- 
sources, and should seem to await the blow of fate 
with the stillness of death. The scene in which he 
discloses himself to Alonzo, and insults over his 
misery, was terrific : the attitude in which he tram- 
ples on the body of his prostrate victim was not the 
less dreadful from its being perfectly beautiful. 
Among the finest instances of natural expression 
were the manner in which he interrupts himself in 
his relation to Alonzo, " I knew you could not bear 
it,'* and his reflection when he sees that Alonzo is 
dead — " And so is my revenge." The play should 
end here : the soliloquy afterwards is a mere drawl- 
ing piece of common-place morality. 
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Mr. Kean*s Abel Drugger waLs^aa^exqiusite piece of y 
liidicrourwffjfpiei^. The first'wordtE^ utters, ^^ Bure,^ '\ 
drew bursts of laughter and applause.' -The mixture ;< 
^of simplicity and cunning in the'cKaracter could not 
5 be given with a more whimsicaiMffect? First, there 
was the wonder of the poor Tobacconist, when he is 
told by the Conjuror that his ^name^is Abel, and that 
he was born on a Wedriesday'^hen the conflict be- 
tween his apprehensions andlhisciipidity, as he be- 
comes more convinced tMr^ubtle: is a person who 
has dealings with the deYJ^^and^lastly, his contriv- 
ances to get all the informationjhe'^can without pay- 
ins: for it. His distressfi^^l^tne height, when the 
two-guinea pocket-piece'' is'^'iound* upon him : " He 
had received it froni*'m8^randmother, and would 
fain save it for his-^and^Kildren." The battle be- 
tween him and Facej(0xberry);^was irresistible ; and 




1,1x15,. «",«^^3 fluttering\**xo ^^x,^c*xv «.^^^v, ^»«.u *** vu^ 
^ame'roanh^tiiat^^wn^y'cbck flaps his wings after a 

^E^went, to see Mr. Kean in Leon at Drury Lane, 
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,,^ ■ * May 25, 1815. f June 28, 1815. 
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and, on the whole, liked him less in it than we 
fonnerly liked Mr. Kemble in the same part. This 
preference, however, relates chiefly to personal con- 
siderations. In the first scenes of the play, Mr. 
Kemble's face and figure had a nobleness in them, 
which formed a contrast to the assumed character of 
the idiot, and thus carried off the disgusting effect of 
the part. Mr. Kean both acted and looked it too 
well. At the same time, we must do justice to the 
admirable comic talents displayed by Mr. Kean on 
this occasion. We never saw or heard looks or 
tones more appropriate and ludicrous. The house 
was in a roar. His alarm on being first introduced 
to his mistress, his profession of being " very loving," 
his shame after first saluting the lady, and his 
chuckling half-triumph on the repetition of the cere- 
mony, were complete acting. Above all, we admired 
the careless self-complacent idiotcy with which he 
marched in, carrying his wife's fan, and holding up 
her hand. It was the triumph of folly. Even Mr. 
Listou, with all his inimitable graces in that way, 
could not have bettered it. In the serious part of 
the character he appeared to us less perfect. There 
was not repose enough, not enough of dignity. 
Leon, we apprehend, ought to be the man of spirit, 
but still more the gentleman. He has to stand in 
general upon the defensive, upon his own rights, 

Q 




hU own ground, and jpeg^ not bliuter, or look 

^ We will ~ mention o HcTmBt a'nce in particular. 

. Where he tells the Duke to'^^^^'e house, which 
we think he should do with p ^ec t'co olne bb and con- 
fidence, he" ■ pointed with his^finger 'to the door, 
: " There, there," with the same- w^ifi^nt inveteracy 

' 'of manner as where, in lago, h^^ints to the dead 
body of Othello. The other p lr^^ ''the play were 
.well supported. Kn^ht, in tb e^tS ' woman, was ex- 
cellent. His reiteration of " WEt^ ?"" In answer to 
tlie Copper Captain's questi dnsr had the startling 
effect produced by letting off tt^pistol' close at one's 
ears. It evidently p roce ede d^f m o a person blest 
with " double deafeess" ofJ^OTj^and mind. The 
morality of this excellent comedy isvery indifferent ; 
and having been prompted 'B^'ithe observations of 
some persons of fashion n earus , we got into a train 
of agreeable reflections o nJT^ progresflive refinement 
of this our age and country which it was our inten- 
tion to have commumcated to our readers, but that 
we dropped them in tKeTobbies 
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"VIiP|fcK^*yfap^at«p£fS;aa Duke Aranza, in the 
1 1 onCj^j^j^janiTKicit^dfecpDaiderable expectations in 
thejpubUcj j.OuMii^rere not fulfilled. We think 

^f^'**'^'™%*?'*^Deccm!)er 1115 
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tills the least brilliant of all his characters. It was 
Duke and no Duke. It had severity without dignity ; 
and was deficient in ease, grace, and gaiety. He 
played the feigned character as if it were a reality. 
Now we believe that a spirit of raiUery should be 
thrown over the part, so as to carry off the gravity of 
the imposture^ Thlere is in Mr. Kean an infinite 
variety of talent, with a certain monotony of genius. 
He has not the same ease in doing common things 
that he has energy on great occasions. We seldom 
entirely lose sight of his Richard, and, to a certain 
degree, in all his acting he " still plays the dog." 
His dancing was encored. George II. encored Gar- 
rick in the Minuet de la Cour, Mr. Kean's was not 
like court dancing ; it had more alacrity than ease. 

FLORIS.* 

The Merchant of Bruges ; or. The Beggars' Bush, 
"altered from Beaumont and Fletcher," assu- 
redly is not. a classical drama; but the spirit *of 
poetry constantly peeps out from beneath the rags, 
and patches, and miserable disguise, in which it is 
clothed. Where the eye was most offended by the 
want of costume, sougs and music came to its relief. 
The airs selected by Mr. T. Cooke were admirably 
adapted to the situations, and we need not remind 

* Dec. 16, 1815. 
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e cntJCal^rMder that th^YnM l p tfasioaa u Beau 
ont an^^^JIetcher are magt^meMs of their land . 
le^^^^E^^g^j/tted to^^|gi^g|^8aid or sung 
,j^^^t^^^^ tr^n^jj^or two of thete 
"iS^W^'^Sil^^^** »M,^al of sweetDess 
4j^l>racter^c nmveter by [^^ L Kelly vho le 
ifii the supposed beggara i^g.tfna-, pnuceBa m dis 
Either we misto^ certemi. significant inti 
r she wished to ..make— this appear before 




which thji^day^denTed its inte 
rest, and which both for g^tmeat and situation 
were admirable are those iii jj^ieh Mr Kean vindi 
cates his character as a mgc^ant and hia love for 
Gertrude against the arro^mt^asButnptiotis of her 
uncle and disarms the.tdatter<, in the fight His 
retort upon the noblej^faon |ywho accnses him of 
being a barterer of fiSBBEf ^d sugar that every 
petty lord lived upTOj^ih rents or the sale of his 
bee\es his poult ry ^ '"'"'1*^ and his butler made a 
forcible''apueai t^MjnJtoll nor did the manner m 
^ijch^MunS^^w^iB bottle holder on the occasion 
locifer^ted^ JJSa^ftrget butter take away from 
*the effect ^e whole of this scene is (if not in the 
^best) iDThe^most pecuhar and sinking manner of 
^™""iimpnt jmd Fletcher It is the very petulance of 
►tR.i Jirdour and aspiring self opinion defymg 
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and taontiBg the frigid prejudices of age and custom. 
If Mr. Kean's voice failed him, his expression and 
his action did full justice to the heroic spirit and 
magnanimity of conception df the poet, whei^ he 
says to his mistress, after depriving his antagonist of 
his sword, *' Within these arms thou art safe as in a 
wall of brass,'' and again, folding her to his breast, 
exclaims, ''Come, kiss me, love," and afterwards 
rising in his extravagant importunity, " Come, say 
before all these, say that thou lov'st me." We do 
not think any of the German dramatic paradoxes 
come up to this in spirit,and in acting, as it were, up 
to the feeling of the moment, irritated by a triumph 
over long-established and insolent pretension. The 
scene between Mr. Kean and Gertrude, where he is 
in a manner distracted between his losses and his 
love, had great force and feeling. We have seen 
him do much the same thing before. There is a 
very fine pulsation in the veins of his forehead on 
these occasions, an expression of nature which we do 
not remember iu any other actor. One of the last 
scenes, in which Clause brings in die money-bags to 
the creditors, and Kean bends forward pointing to 
them, and Munden after him, repeating the same 
attitude, but caricaturing it, was a perfect coup-de- 
thiatre. The last scene rather disappointed our 
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but the wholC^ether passed off admi- "^^ 
rery one went away Batiefied 'pf 

The atory of the MerchanC^^Brugei la founded -ff 
on the usurped authonty gTiWwImar, bb Earl of ^ 
Flanders to the exclusion ofjGerald the rightiU > 
heir and his infant eon, Fiona ^the latter of whom, ^i 
an hiB father being dnren ou^by the usurper, has 
been placed with a nch merchant^f Bruges ; whilst 
the father with his infant daughter takes reftige 
among a band of be^ars, whose principal resort is 
in a wood near the town of Bruges Young Flohs ' 

is brought up by the merchant as his own son ; and 
on the death of his protector whom he considers as 
bis real father succeeds to his property and becomes 
the principal merchant in Bruges Gerald in the 
mean time, is elected King of the Beggars and, by 
the influence which his authonty gives bim over the 
fraternity he u enabled to assist his son with a 
large sum of money at^!^me when he is on the 
verge of bankrup^y"'owmg to the non arrival of 
several„TeBselB n^chly laden, and which are detuned 
by ^m&ary wind F^jT Kis circumstance gives the 
supposecf^^ar c^iderable influence over the 
actions of'fh^ aon^who' declares himself ready to 
pay him'the^oties of a sod, without being at all 
• ^piciDuB that It IS mdeed his real parent whom he 
LIU obeying r >i>d Gnald, detenmnmg to reveal 
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to his son the mystery of his birth^ appoints an inter- 
view with him at midnight, near the Beggars' Bush, 
in the Forest. In the mean time Woolmar, having 
learnt that Gerald and Floris, whom he supposes 
dead, are still living, and that Gerald is concealed 
amongst the Beggars, goes with a troop of horse at 
midnight to the Beggars' Bush, for the purpose of 
surprising him. His plan is, however, circumvented 
by Hubert, a nobleman at the court of Woolmar, but 
who is secretly attached to the right heir. Hubert 
conveys intelligence of the intended attempt of Wool- 
mar to Grerald, and a strong band of the Beggars are 
armed, and set in readiness to seize him on his en- 
tering a particular part of the forest, to which he is 
enticed by Hubert, under pretence of leading him to 
the spot where Gerald is concealed. Here they 
arrive just at the time Floris, by appointment, meets 
his father Gerald. Woolmar falls into the trap pre- 
pared for him, and is, with his principal confidant, 
Hemskirk, secured. An explanation takes place, 
aiid Grerald resigning his pretensions to his son, 
!l^oris, the Merchant is restored to the possession of 
the earldom of Flanders, and Woolmar, the usurping 
Earl, is banished for life. 
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The Cbinedy^ ofj Every%[fB!SM acts 

, much-tiettl^r tliaii it'reads. *i^^SsH)een observed of 
Ben ^Fbiisbni' tliat^li^^ paintealSfei?^ much human 
•; natUre^las temporary maiiriers^nBr the characters of 
men; but tlieii humours, that'^^^to^sayi peculiarities 
-of phriEise, modes? of dress, 'gesture, &c., which be- 
coming obsolete; and^ being"^in7tnenMelve8 altogether 



v^ -i?' 



arbitrary and fantasHcaljhave r Beconie unintelligible 







ness nor his«'mbtives ; h^TOlmr^re as intricate as 
they are uselesis, and* as^tner i^oran ce of those he 
imposes upon' is w onaffl^ l^yTmB is the impression 
in reading it. Ye^^o^^?H)ustle and acdrity of 
this character oi??the stag^ne^changes of dress, the 
variet y 'of **affected to gfes^^d ^gipsey jargon, and the 
lim^p ^^Ps^^^g ^es^effluyis^a very amusing ex- 
hibm ony^^ it. Bobadil is the 

(SSy'aStuSly^tnSnl^^ in the play, or which 

tells'?miS5y^^^S?SoSi and the theatre. The rest, 
"Mas^^li^^^^Stephen, Cob and Cob's 
Wife^S^^e^iiliug'^ffl'^^ century. But 

from the^ very oddity of their appearance and beha- 

, ,;^ V. * Jan. 8, 1816. 
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viour, they have a very droll and even picturesque 
effect when acted. It seems a revival of the dead. 
We believe in their existence when -we see them. ' As 
an example of the power of the stage in giving reality 
and interest to what otherwise would be without it, 
we might mention the scene in which Brainworm 
praises Master Stephen's leg. The foUy here is in- 
sipid, from its seeming carried to an excess^ — ^till we 
see it ; and then we laugh the more at it, the more 
incredible we thought it before. 

The pathos in the principal character, Kitely, is 
** as dry as the remainder biscuit after a voyage." 
There is, however, a certain good sense, discrimina- 
tion, or loffic of passion in the part, which Mr. Kean 
pointed in such a way as to give considerable force 
to it. In the scene where he is about to confide the 
secret of his jealousy to his servant, Thomas, he was 
exceedingly happy in the working himself up to the 
execution of his design, and in the repeated failure 
of his resolution. The reconciliation-scene with his 
wife had great spirit, where he teUs her, to show his 
confidence, that *'she may sing, may go to balls, 
may dance," and the interruption of this sudden tide 
of concession with the restriction — ** though I had 
rather you did not do aU this " — ^was a master-stroke. 
It was perhaps the first time a parenthesis was ever 
spoken on the stage as it ought to be. Mr. Kean 
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>^v; certainly often thSFMtifice of abrupt transi 

T tion in the: tones in which li^Spresses different pas- ■ 

sions, and still it always pleasesr— we suppose, be- 

cause it is natural. This "gentleman is not only a 

■' sooa actor in himself, but* nem 'the cause of scood 

acting in others. The whoM:play was got up very 
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effectually. Considerable praise is due to the indus- 
try and talent shewn by Mr.^Harley, in Captain 
Bobadil. He did his best in iyand that was not ill. 
He delivered the Captain's welljcnown proposal for 
the pacification of Europe, by^illing twenty of them 
each his man a day, with srood emphasis and dis- 
cretion. Bobadil is undoubtedly the hero of the 
piece; his extravagant affectation carries the sympa* 
thy of the audience along jgjltn it, and his final defeat 
and exposure, though exceedingly humorous, is the 
only affecting circimistanceinthe play. Mr. Bar- 
ley's fault in this and other ^characters is, that he too 
frequently assumes mechanical expressions of coun~ 



tenance'and bye-toneir of ^humour, which have not 



any thing.to d o^th^e individual part, Oxberry's 
Mastei^ Stept ^ ^^ very happily hit off; nobody 
plays the^' traditional fool of tlie English stage so 
wrell ;vne seems.not only foolish, but fond of folly. 
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SIR GILES OVERREACH.* 

We do not know any one now-a-days who could write 
Maasinger's comedy of A New Way to Pay Old Debts, 
though we do not belieye that it was better acted at 
the time it was first brought out than it is at present. 
We cannot conceive of any one's doing Mr. Kean's 
part of Sir Giles Oyerreach so well as himself. We 
have seen others in the part, superior in the look and 
costume, in hardened, clownish, rustic insensibility ; 
but in the soul and spirit, no one equal to him. He 
is a truly great actor. This is one of his very best 
parts. He was not at a single fault. The passages 
which we remarked as particularly striking and ori- 
ginal were those where he expresses his surprise at 
his nephew's answers, '' His fortune swells him ! — 
'tis rank, he's married !" and again, where, after the 
exposure of his yillanies, he calls to his accomplice 
Marall in a half-wheedling, half-terrific tone, ** Come 
hither, Marall, come hither." Though the speech 
itself is absurd and out of character, his manner of 
stopping when he is running at his foes, «< I'm 
feeble, some widow's curse hangs on my sword," 
was exactly as if his arm had been suddenly wi- 
thered, and his powers shrivelled up on the* instant. 
The conclusion was quite overwhelming. Mr. Kean 

* January 13, 1816. 
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pJIIookeH ffie par^^llL anSI fail as it 

J u&ed to d(|: ^^fJ'K ^ 

3 We have lieaSfl^ two oHi^ionJ^tb liis manner of 
. ' doing tfiik^ pai^ one of .^pi^K^e think right, and 

asked,' "Is he not 

widow's curse?" 

answersi *' les-r-as rogk^by waves, or the 

r mocol ; by howling . wolves .!ifi.tMr. '^Kean, in speak- 
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■•^F the: tother hoi. When 'hi 




'''■■^''0iMm lorphan's tears 
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f^ine me liatter sehtehee, dasneSrhis voice about with 

I; the great^Cyiolence, and ih^yl s out his indignation 

and rage.l Wqw wp^, conceive^this is wrong : for he 

has to exToress^not violenceS>ut firm, inflexible re- 
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sistance to it,-^hot motion^^jut rest. The very pause 



ajfter the word ye*i points^ut. the: cool dehberate way 
in which it shoulJ iHg s poke n . _ The other objection 
is to his manner of^ygronouncing the word " Lord, — 
Right^Honourable^ordvi which Mr. Kean uniformly 
doesjan a "drawli^^^^^th a mixture of fawning 
servjlitv and^ - sarcastiC|. contempt. This has been 



thougMjiiconsi sMilSSEy itE the part, and with the 

desire| Wh ic h t^rffi Sgnir^ !^^ ^ ennoble his family by 

aUi^^Ti^^SsLrard, a Sight Honourable Lord." 

-"W^'eihink Six. Keanj.never showed more genius than 

in pronouncing this single word Lord. It is a com- 

te lexposure ^produced by the violence of the cha- 
IFacter) ;0® feelings which make up 

xo^i^^r^pect "excited by mere rank. This is 
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nothing but a cringing to power and opinion, with a 
view to turn them to an advantage with the world. 
Sir Giles is one of those knaves wl^o '' do themselves 
homage." He makes use of Lord Lovell merely as 
the stalking horse of his ambition. In other respects 
he has the greatest contempt for him; and the neces- 
sity he is under of paying court to him for his own 
purposes, iofuses a double portion of gall and bitter- 
ness into the expression of his self-conscious supe- 
riority. No ; Mr. Kean was perfectly right in this : 
he spoke the word " Lord" con amore. His praise 
of the kiss, " It came twanging off — I like it !" 
was one of his happiest passages. It would perhaps 
be as well if, in the concluding scene, he would con- 
trive not to frighten the ladies into hysterics. But 
the whole together is admirable. 

Mr. Munden's MaraUwas an admirable piece of 
acting, and produced some of the most complete 
comic contrasts we ever saw. He overdoes his parts 
sometimes, and sometimes gets into parts for which 
he is not fit ; but he has a fine broad face and 
manner which tells aU the world over. His manner 
of avoiding the honour of a salute from the Lady 
AUworth was a most deliberate piece of humour; 
and the account of the unexpected good fortune of 
young Welbom almost converts his eyes into saucers, 
and chokes him with surprise. 

Mr. Oxberry's Justice Greedy was very entertain- 
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; iag, both from the subject a. 

ai^^a^racdcal imag^ns- 
of-faLJurkeyB, chiBes of 
■fls^ZinlJpaat and butter, 
JOiwl^^Bion before hk 
tha^o^^own better than 
dr^^A^on. the stage, in 



We aaw Mr. Keaa'a Sir Gile^Ogmeach 'on Friday 
night* from the boxes, an d^ ^ ^ not siil-priBed at the 
incredulity as to this great a'ctori^gowerB, entertained 
by those persons who haye o^nl^e en him from that 
elevated sphere, We do, not^eBitate to say, that 
those who have only seen hinuat that distance, have 
not seen him at all. 'l!h^£^^^ion of his face is 
quite lost, and only th^^^^uand grating tones of 
hia voice produce their fuU^egect on the ear. The 
same recurring sounds^^duit of repetition, Csisten 
on^j^tten ^ MWffJtu jg||tlj ^^jranetie8 and finer modu- 
1^^&|g%^ost|^|Aej^passage over the pit. All 
TOU|^gM^^an»atoTOction of his defects, both of 
^^BSEdfV^^.St^l'^S^^^ ^^ appears to be a 
hj^gjmg^iinj^ g^^P^on The accompaniment 
^^xpyessioji^ia absolutely necessary to ezplun his 
Wnesi^geaJiireSj^and^theouthne which he gives 
^thediarBcterj, in proportion as it is bold and de- 
^,^ • Feb 17 1816 
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dded, requires to be Med up and modified by all 
the details of execution. Without seeing the work- 
ings of his face, through which you read the move- 
ments of his soul, and anticipate their Tiolent effects 
on his utterance and action, it is impossible to under* 
stand or feel pleasure in the part. AH strong ex- 
pression, deprived of its gradations and connecting 
motives, unavoidably degenerates into caricature. This 
was the effect uniformly produced on those about us, 
who kept exclaiming, *' How extravagant, how odd," 
tiU the last scene, where the extreme and admirable 
contrasts both of voice and gesture in which Mr. 
Kean's genius shews itself, and which are in their 
nature more obviously intelligible, produced a change 
of opinion in his favour^ 

As a proof of what we have above advanced, it 
was not possible ta discover in the last scene, where 
he is lifted from the ground by the attendants, 
and rivets his eyes in dreadful despair upon his 
daughter, whether they were open or closed. The 
action of advancing to the middle of the stage, and 
his faltering accent in laying '' Marall, come hither, 
Marall," could not be mistaken. The applause, 
however, came almost constantly from those who 
were near the orchestra, and circulated in eddies 
round the house. It is unpleasant to see a play 
from the boxes. There is no part of the house 
which is so thoroughly wrapped up in iteelf, and 
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fortified against any impression from what is passing^: 
on the stage ; which . ^B nB r| o ^completely weaned ^[ 
from all superstitious ^^^^^^dramatic illusion ; 
which takes so^ little inter WtIii??S l that is interesting. 
Not a cravat nor a muscle 



rdiscomposed, except 
now and 'then by some gesticulation of Mr. Eean. 
which violated the decorum^ of fashionable indif- 




-ference, or by some expre sa^^^^ the author, two 
hundred years old. Mr.l^KSSm'T acting is not, we 
understand, much rehshed^fflthe upp6r circles. It is 
thought too obtrusive andfmndisguised a display of 
nature. Neither was G^amcFMaU relished at first. 



by the old nobiUty, till it became the fashion to ad- 



A.:-iK.' 



mire hun. The court presses, the drawing-room 
strut,, and the sing-song^lcl^ation, which he ban- 



^^f,,' 



ished from the stage,.,w erg, th ought much more dig- 
nified ^ and imposing . 
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jike of Milan will become so 

j^i^ Giles Overreach, at Drury- 

•first^^ objection to this play is. 



sification of history. There 
^^^^^^^^M^^^Mf^^' ^^ supposed hero of 
•^^^l^^^^^^^^"^^^^^ ^^^^^ extravagant 
mctiohs^ni,tragical,end:which are here attributed to 

;him,ii£to^say>.urf6thinff of political events. In tlie 

^^^M^^rf^ 15, 1816. 
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second place, his resolution to destroy his wife, to 
whom he is passionately attached, rather than bear 
the thought of her surviying him, is as much out of 
the verge of nature and probability as it is unex- 
pected and revolting, from the want of any circum* 
stances of palliation leading to it. It stands out 
alone, a piece of pure voluntary atrocity, which 
seems not the dictate of passion, but a start of 
frenzy. From the first abrupt mention of this de- 
sign to his treacherous accomplice, Francesco, he 
loses the favour, and no longer excites the sympathy 
of the audience. Again, Francesco is a person whose 
actions we are at a loss to explain, tiQ the last act of 
the piece, when the attempt to account for them 
from motives originally amiable and generous, only 
produces a double sense of incongruity, and instead 
of satisfying the mind, renders it totally incredulous. 
He endeavours to debauch the wife of his benefactor, 
he then attempts her death, slanders her foully, and 
wantonly causes her to be slain by the hand of her 
husband, and has him poisoned by a deliberate 
stratagem ; and all this to appease a high sense of 
injured honour, ''which felt a stain like a wound/' 
and from the tender overflowings of fraternal aflec- 
tion ; his sister having, it appears, been formerly 
betrothed to, and afterwards deserted by the duke. 
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illed by a poisoa, 
^orer the face o£ 
-her husband fondly 
y tlie dJBtracted state 
ffi^ fo r his rash act 
^^ ^ rived, that the 
^^murdered ducheas, 
i^coiicerted irith her 
1 her, hand, which, aa 
ie infeetion it has r^ 
hit has been steeped. 
a her hand, in such a 
'as veil as himself, is 

lowever, does not die, 

"^ . ,- 

; between her and her 

*»'■ ^■ 

liclUy sendmenUd end' 
ings, witnout anj meanmgjn,^em 

The pecuhanty of Hhssingers ticious charactera 
seems m general to be^h^they are totally Toid of 
moral sense and have a gloating pnde and disin- 
terested pleasure in t hei^ dlanies unchecked by the 
common feehngs^jf ^umanity Francesco, in the 
preMut^ol^^ holds itTout to the last, defies his 
enemies- aniM^^roud to die what he was boru," 
Atother bmes ^fter^he^oet has earned on one of 
'G^ harde^^,fiiiipnncipled charactera for a whole 
piuvPIie is^ized witli^aiudden qualm of conscience. 
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and his villiiin is visited with a judicial remorse. 
This is the case with Sir Giles Oyerreach, whose hand 
is restrained in the last extremity of his rage hy 
*' some widow's curse that hangs upon it/' and whose 
heart is miraculously melted by '* orphan's tears/' We 
will not, however^ deny that such may he a true pic- 
ture of the mixed barbarity and superstition of the 
age in which Massinger wrote. We have no doubt 
that his Sir Giles Overreach^ which some have thought 
an incredible exaggeration, was an actual portrait* 
Traces of such characters are still to be found in 
some parts of the country, and in classes to which 
modem refinement and modem education have not 
penetrated ; — characters that not only make their 
own selfishness and violence the sole rule of their 
actions, but triumph in the superiority which their 
want of feeling and of principle gives them over 
their opponents or dependents. In the time of 
Massinger, philosophy had made no progress in the 
minds of country gentlemen : nor had the theory of 
moral sentiments, in the conununity at large, been 
fashioned and moulded into shape by systems of 
ethics continually pouring in upon us from tlj^ Uni- 
versities of Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Aberdeen. 
Persons in the situation, and with the dispositions of 
Sir Giles, cared not what wrong they did, nor what 
was thought of it, if they had only the power to 
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It There is no ^MUting the advuitaees ' 

EBtum and lettera jygrtt kipjj; off the hard, 

^^^f^^ticity, a ^^^ ftening social 1 

a c^r^^ imd c uiGTOtetr penod b are per- 

^ tonaiiVDe^Saaia proceed ^ronn tob nnreBtnuued a 

pnnMrof^pIei&ire in ouTse mB^Bq t from a desire to 

. 'indf^a^-oti&era SSS^' 

'^jf^Ur KMn'i'^ona is not mr^sf Btnkmg charac- 

' ter,^^ the c^trary, it 13 on?Sfhi8 least unpresaiye. 



and least aucceaaful ones "Tne^nud scene was fine, 
but we liare seen him do^etter The character is 
too much at cross purpos^^^h itself, and before 
the actor has tune to ^ye it? fnll cfect to any im- 
pulee of passion, it is interrupted and broken off by 
some capnce or change "ref^ject In Mr. Kean's 
representation of it our expectatiouB were often ei. 
cited but never thoroughly satisfied, and we were 
teased with a sense o f Jittle neas m erery part of it. 
It entirely wants the breadth' force, and grandenr of 
his Sir Giles " •••' J^****" 

THB*IrSn'C^^)BTKfeled on the story of Caleb 
WilhaniS'S3!S*ofim§*l^t°novelB in the language, and 
^the Terj^beB?^f*the*moiJem school; but the play 
fctaelf is'by nb*'ineana*^the best play that erer waa 
'nt'iiaf^ "I \arimbtr 30 1816. 
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written, either in ancient or modem times, though 
really in modem times we do. not know of any much 
better. Mr. Cohnan's l^erious style, which is in 
Bome measure an imitation of Shakspeare's, is na- 
tural and flowing ; and there is a constant intermix- 
ture as in our elder drama, a mSUtnge of the tragic 
and comic ; but there is rather a want of force anc^ 
depth in the impassioned parts of his tragedies, and 
what there is of this kind is impeded in its effect by 
the comic. The two plots (the serious and ludicrous) 
do not seem going on and gaining ground at the 
same time, but each part is intersected and crossed 
by the other, and has to set out again in the next 
scene, after being thwarted in the former one, like a 
person who has to begin a story over again in which 
he has been interrupted. In Shakspeare, the 
comic parts serve only as a relief to the tragic. 
Colman's tragic scenes are not high-wrought enough 
to require any such relief; and this perhaps may be 
a sufficient reason why modem writers, who are so 
sparing of their own nerves, and those of their readers, 
should not be allowed to depart from the effe- 
minate simplicity of the classic style. In Shakspeare, 
again, the common varieties are only an accompani- 
ment to the loftier tragic movement ; at least the 
only exception is in the part of Falstaff in Henry IV., 
which is not, however, a tragedy of any deep in- 




*t — in Colman you Jo^ ot knoT whether the 
edy or tragedy la pnncjgal whether he made 
u comic for the Bake of tb ^^g ic or the tragic for 
the sake of the comic and tqu augp ect he Tould be 
«8 hkely hs any of his cotemporanes to parody his 
own most pathetic pasaagee ^lustaa Manden carica- 
turea the natural touches of garmloiie Bimphcity in 
" old ^.dam Wmterton to make the sallenea and boxes 
laugh The great beauty offCaleb 'Wilhams is lost 
in the play The interest of^e novel anseB chiefly 
from two thmgs the gradimUworkii^ up of the 
curiosity of Caleb Williams witk^respect to the mur- 
der by the mcesaant goadiog^of which he extort< 
the secret Ay>m Falkland .jmd then &om the syste' 
mftbc perseeutjon which^^w undergoes from hii 
master which at length^g^^m to reveal the se- 
cret to the world Both^eg^are very ingeniondf 
left out by Mr Colman fwho , lumps ftt a c(»iclnnoB, 
but misses his end j i— St, n 

n^e history of the Jron Chest is well known to 
dramatic readers Mr Eemble either could not or 
would nflt_play,the part of Sir Edward Mortimer 
fthe Falkla|i d « j)f Mr^odwma novel) — ^he made 
nodimg o f A ot atlmt made short work of it, for 
It ita s o^y played one night He had a cough and 
Tcddvimd he hemmed and hawed, and wbmed and 
dnTellecrtlm»u(fa 'aie part in a marvellous manner. 
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Mr. Colman was enraged at the ill success of bis 
piece^ and charged it upon Eemble's acting, who, he 
said, did not do his best. Now, we confess he gene- 
rally tries to do his best^ and if that best is no better, 
it is not his fault. We think the fault was in the 
part, which wants circumstantial dignity. Give Mr. 
Kemble only the man to play, why, he is nothing ; 
give him the paraphernalia of greatness, and he is 
great. He " wears his heart in compliment extern." 
He is the statue on the pedestal, that cannot come 
down without danger of shaming its worshippers ; a 
figure that tells well with appropriate scenery and 
dresses, but not otherwise. Mr. Kemble contributes 
his own person to a tragedy, but only that. The 
poet must furnish all the rest, and make the other 
parts equally dignified and graceful^ or Mr. Kemble 
will not help him out. He will not lend dignity to 
the mean, spirit to the familiar ; he will not impart 
life and motion, passion and imagination, to all 
around him, for he has neither life nor motion, pas- 
sion nor imagination, in himself. He minds only 
the conduct of his own person, and leaves the piece 
to shift for itself. Not so Mr. Kean. " Truly he 
hath a devil;" and if the fit comes over him too 
often, yet as tragedy is not the representation of 
still life^ we think this much better than being never 
roused at all. We like 




^gi^ e nough to afford 
n^which lie is placed, 
upwt. He can nuJcC 
a.servuit in common 
^to the Iron Chest. 
wnby hiB company. 
ce are ridiculous, ex- 
u^euon and nature 
these Mr Kean car- 
ries with him mto all his chara cters, and does not 
want the others In the* [^|f ,? however, which are 
partlj things of manner ana J, aasTimption, he im 
pFOTes, as well as m the regtaff on of set speeches 
for example m the Sohloq^^D ^Hononr, m the pre- 
sent pl^ His deBcnption of the assassination of 
his nvrf to Wilford wm^dmirahle, and the de- 
scription of his " seeing^s giant form roll before 
him m the dust,' w^ttj£™fic and grand. In the 
picturesqu^expressioD of passion, by outward action, 
».. "--— ' s ^™ "T aLl^' irfe transitions m this nlav. 
frgEL^^^^^^to^eftdespau- — ^from concealed sns- 
jj^rom smooth, decorous mdiffer- 
Ptfe^^ppM y J ;^''.^^'''''^ of remorse — gave Mr 
tMu^^o^CTtPnities for the display of fau 
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peculiar talents. The mixture of common-place 
familiarity and solemn injunction in his speeches to 
Wilford, when in the presence of others, was what no 
other actor could give with the same fehcity and 
force. The last scene of all— his coming to life 
again after his swooning at the fatal discovery of his 
guilty and then falling hack after a ghastly struggle, 
like a man waked from the tomh, into despair and 
death, in the arms of his mistress — ^was one of those 
consummations of the art, which those who have 
seen and not felt them in this actor, may be assured 
that they have never seen or felt any thing in the 
course of their lives, and never will to the end of 
them. 

BARBAROSSA AND PAUL * 

Mr. Kean had for his benefit, on Monday, Barba- 
rossa, and the musical after-piece of Paul and Vir- 
ginia. In the tragedy there was nothing for him to 
do, and it is only when there is nothing for him to 
do that he does nothing. The scene in which he 
throws o£f his disguise as a slave, and declares him- 
self to be Achmet, the heir to the throne, which 
Barbarossa has usurped by the murder of his father, 
was the only one of any effect. We are sorry that 
Mr. Kean repeats this character till farther notice. 

* Drury Lane» May 31, 1817. 
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liked him e g ce edina fy , but we shonld ''; 
iim better if^^iad^ displayed fewer of 
nd iDtncaciea^ofi^Vt The tremulous 
with which h^nn«duced some of theae 
flounahei put^^Tuttle in mind of the 
* "^^^atler, who was at a 
^^sT whether he ahould 



— And when yourMmn you sing 
r song you amg witSw much ait 

And whe ii»tour.aon g j ou Bing 

') ou sing ) our aon g^^BO much art. 

As Mr Bickerstaff wJiQ|w:aaB applie d to by the poet, 
dedined deciding on^^raice point, bo we shall not 
decide whether Mr jt^eMii Bung well or dl, but leave 
it to^be settled by SK3'coimoiBaenrs and the ladies. 
Hi8 voice IS dSPBfulljfand sweet, to a degree of 
tenderness '^^^^'f^ 






^CORIOLANUS ' 

m of the patncian order ; be 

rand what might be termed a 

can do all that may become 

of our infi^uty, " to relish all as sharply, 

lut^he cannot play a god, or one 

^&ncies himself a god, and who ib sublime, not 
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in the strength of his own feelings, hut in his con- 
tempt for those of others, and in his imaginary supe- 
riority to them. That is, he cannot play Coriolanus 
80 well as he plays some other characters, or as we 
have seen it played often. Wherever there was a 
struggle of feelings, a momentary ehuUition of pity, 
or remorse, or anguish — ^wherever nature resumed her 
wonted rights — ^Mr. Kean was equal to himself, and 
superior to every one else ; hut the prevailing cha- 
racteristics of the part are inordinate self-opinion, 
and haughty elevation of soul, that aspire ahove com- 
petition or control, as the tall rock lifts its head ahove 
the skies, and is not hent or shattered hy .the storm, 
beautiful in its unconquered strength, terrible in its 
unaltered repose. Mr. Kean, instead of '* keeping 
his state," instead of remaining fixed and immovable 
(for the most j)art) on his pedestal of pride, seemed 
impatient of this mock dignity, this stilUlife assump- 
tion of superiority ; burst too often from the tram- 
mels of precedent, and the routine of etiquette, which 
should have confined him ; and descended into the 
common arena of man, to make good his pretensions 
by the energy with, which he contended for them, 
and to prove the hollowness of his supposed indif- 
ference to the opinion of others by the excessive sig- 
nificance and studied variations of the scorn and dis- 
gust he expressed for it. The intolerable airs and 
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^^^^^^Wf^^aristocraEMl pretension^^ he is the slave, 

^lif^ - ~ and to which He fiEdls^a victimy^d hot seem legitimate 
3^ - in hi^ turbulent aiid vulgar. Thus 

hie M^ to ■' tSS^^ b^ho banish him — ■ 

iall the virulence 
L^xxunotent despair, as if he 
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^ecratidi^ imd rage 
Sfffha^i to stm&SiveiTnerveinJ^SiUty^^o^ soul to shake 
ftt^fblF Sbe^coiiymii^ of jb hggjiat ed power over him. 



^PSinsteM of .^being deliveriB^^tff^yalm, majestic self- 
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possession, i^ if he. remai ned ^roo ted to the spot, and 
his lea|t:mofion, word, o SlcS kTmiist scatter them 
Hkejjhaff or, scum fronLMs. presence. The most 






effective sceM was that.j^&hich he stands for the 
consulship, and begsifcmiHEe most sweet voices*' of 
the people wh(om he loathesjpind the most ineffective 
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wj^ that in which he- is. reluctantly reconciled to, and 
.overcome. by theent^^es ofihis mother. This de- 
cisive and' affecting Jn tem eV passed off as if nothing 
had happened, and^jas^conducted with diplomatic 
gravity and^ski ll^^Tie^ c asting of the other parts 
v«§^-cHmaxyn«^^osM^ Mr, Gattie was Menenios, 

AffidmS'^is.umortalifoe. Mr. Pope should have 

m^^^^^^i^^^ ^. ^"^ ^""^ P"r 

cessiqns.and ovations.enough in this play, as it was 

ai^ed in John Kemble's time; but besides these, 

'^yiere. were introduced others of the same sort, soine 
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of which were lengthened out as if they would reach 
all the way to the circus; and there was a sham 
fight, of melodramatic effect, in the second scene, in 
which Mr. Kean had like to have lost his voice. 
There was throughout a continual din of — 

" Guns, drams, trumpets, blunderbuss, and tbunder" — 

or what was very like it. In the middle of an im- 
portant scene, the tinkling o^ the stage-hell was em- 
ployed to announce a flourish of trumpets — a thing 
which even Mr. Glossop would not hear of, whatever 
the act of parliament might say to enforce such a 
puppet-show accompaniment. There is very bad 
management in all this ; and yet Mr. Elliston is the 
manager. 

HA.RLEQU1N— IMITATIONS— AND JAFFIER.* 

Wb saw Mr. Kean at his benefit, at the risk of our 
hmbs, and are sorry for the accident that happened 
to himself in the course of the evening. We have 
longed ever since we saw Mr. Kean — that is, any 
time these six years — to see him jump through a 
trap-door — ^hearing he could do it. " Why are these 
things hid ? Is this a time to conceal virtues ?" said we 
to ourselves. Whatwas our disappointment, then, when 
on the point of this consummation of our wisbes- 
* London Magazine, July, 1820. 
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VOL tli^momepi of the^grojection of our hopes—* 
^^^hen itajicine mill 'Mb^ he hroke the 

iiS teridbii ^/fichillesy aiad dovi iifell^all our promised plea- 
^tmTe,MirMMmJ:n the airi!g.vG Qod reader, it was 







■noilheijump ^^^ theljgap-door that we wished 
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'IP hteM to seef but the le^^fro^m Othello to Harle- 

SftSlumI ^l^hat;^ jump ! Miat^a n. interval, what a 

i^pgulf tOj^ass i What am€d| ^icit v;>of soul and body 

^Spitoo---what;a diversity of^ ^ga RSSteJ^i ^^ same dimi- 

?7^^ nutiye 'person ! ; To be Q^gUpjiiL man should be all 

pasiBJon, jffistraction, imaginajd on ^^ to be Harlequin, 

^Kf he should have his witsfin^hislrheels, and in his fin- 



gers!:;ends ! To be bothWi^impossible, or miracu- 
lous.; Each doubles th^iwpnder of the other ; and 
in judging of the aggre^^^mount of merit, we must 
proceed, not by the nde^wjaddition, but multiply 
Harlequin?^sjiightness in^^^eUo's gravity, and the 
result wiU give^iiiRjh^^um^otal' of Mr. Kean's abili- 
ties. . What v^ a, spring,'! what * an expansive force of 
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mind, what anAuntamed y^ to rise to such a 

height from^UJ^i^loTOe^^^^ to tower like a phoenix 
°fromJits',asheSi;itoAascend^like a pyramid of fire! 

y Q yj>MS!J&§a ^fflPi§J^P^6ce of machinery is here ; 

^^^i^^^i^wSi^^i^'^^l^^l^^^^^}'-'^ '">'.ii/'*i^^»^ ■■■'■■- ... 

what aiilinvolution*^of faculties, circle within circle, 

thatienables the same individual to make a summer- 

sault, and that swells the Tcins of his forehead with 

t:rue^artificial passion, and that turns him to a marble 
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statue with thought ! It is not heing educated in 
the fourth form of St. Paul's school, or cast in the 
antique mould of the high Roman fashion, that can 
do this ; but it is genius alone that can raise a man 
thus above his first origin, and make him thus various 
from himself! It is bestriding the microcosm of 
man like a Colossus : and, by uniting the extreme^ 
of the chain of being, seemingly implies all the in- 
termediate links. We do not think much of Mr. 
Kean's singing : we could, with a little practice and 
tuition, sing nearly as well ourselves : as for his 
dancing, it is but so so, and any body can dance : his 
fencing is good, nervous, firm, fibrous, like that of a 
pocket Hercules : — but for his jumping through a 
hole in the wall, — clean through, head over heels, 
like a shot out of a culverin — " by heavens, it would 
have been great!" This we fully expected at his 
hands, and in this expectation we were baulked. 
Just as our critical anticipations were on tip-toe, Mr. 
Kean suddenly strained his ande, as it were to spite 
us ; — we went out in dudgeon, and were near missing 
bis Imitations, which would not have signified much 
if we had. They were tolerable, indifferent, pretty 
good, but not the thing. Mr. Mathews's or Mr. 
Yates's are better. They were softened down, and 
fastidious. Eemble was not very like. Incledon 
and Braham were the best, and Munden was very 
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^Wthe Admirable Crich- '. 
>, all*UuB, was neither Mt- 
e, character, vhidi might 
tamtiea for the display of 
accomptiahmentfl in the 
wasnU-conceived and iU- 
nthe^a pedagogue or an 
dull and'graTe, instead of 
;, tuid.^lf-soffident ; and 
WE^,put~iuto masqoemde. 
lojig^from the prologue, 
^■, .^^ ^..(.v^^^u "*"i-^ .^!atfmA daring. Mr. 
Keaa's Jaffier was ^H^^?^ ™ parts admirable. 
This, indeed, is only to^ay.that he played it. But 
it was not one of hia 'finestfparts, nor indeed one in 
which we expected him-to sliine pre-eminently ; but 
on that we had. not depepded^ for we never know 
beforehand what he will do^ best or worst. He is 
one of those wandenng^res ..whose orbit is not cal- 
culable by any know nju lea of cntidsm. Mr. EUia- 
ton s Pierre was, w e Me h appy to say, a spirited and 
e^ctaal perfori^ft M! " '-^e must not foi^t to add, 
tha^^ra M^ibbon SjuBelndera was escellent, de- 
c lium ed'with impassioned propnety, and acted with 
ilignity and grace ^j^^ 
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LEAR.* 

We need not say how much our expectations had 
been previously excited to see Mr. Kean in this cha- 
racter, and we are sorry to be obliged to add, that 
they were very considerably disappointed. We had 
hoped to witness something of the same effect pro- 
duced upon an audience that Garrick is reported to 
have done in the part which made Dr. Johnson re- 
solve never to see him repeat it — the impression was 
80 terrific and overwhelming. If we should make 
the same rash vow never to see Mr. Kean's Lear 
again, it would not be from the intensity and excess, 
but from the deficiency and desultoriness of the in- 
terest excited. To give some idea of the manner in 
which this character might, and ought to be, made 
to seize upon the feelings of an audience, we have 
heard it mentioned, that once, when Garrick was in 
the middle of the mad-scene, his crown of straw 
came offi which circumstance, though it would have 
been fatal to a common actor, did not produce the 
smallest interruption, or even notice in the house. 
On another occasion, while he was kneeling to repeat 
the curse, the first row in the pit stood up in order 
to see him better ; the second row, not willing to 
lose the precious moments by remonstrating, stood 
up too : and so, by a tacit movement, the entire pit 

*1820. 
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5^?|rose to hear the witheriBgTimprecation, while the 
whole passed in such cautiou^ silence, that you might 
have heard* isi pin drop JR^hn Eemhle (that old 
campaigner) was also very great^m^the curse : so we 
have heardjjfrom very good 'authorities ; and we put 
impucitlaith in them.---lS^ to look for the 

^greatest things from Mr-FKean^in the present in- 
stance, was his own opinidrij oii yWhich we have a 

'^.{Strong reliance. It was .always "^his favourite part. 
We have understood he has heen heard to say, that 
"he was very miich obhgedTtoTthe London audiences 
for the good opinion they had, hitherto expressed of 
him, but that when they^Jam^ to see him over the 
dead body of Cordelia, ''they^ would have quite a dif- 
ferent notion* of the- maFter:" x' As it happens, thev 
have not,yet had an oppcgtunity of seemg him over 
the dead^ hody ■of>jCprdena r' for, after all, our ver- 
satileiManager has acted^ Tate's Lear instead of Shak- 
speare'^S^d it was ^suggested, that perhaps Mr. 
Keanjplaved'the' whole ill'ow^ o/«otYe, as he could 
. not^a^itmisM hint to which we lent a 

kwiLmng!?earX f or^wel^vpuld rather think Mr. Kean 




[the 



than not the best actor, in the 



Jworld !*The impression, however, made on our minds 
^vp^as, that, ins tead'^f^itsl being his master-piece, he 
iw^'1^to^ seek-in mahy^ of the character; — ^that 

p^s'phoral cbiiceptiori was often perverse or feeble ; 
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and that there were only two or three places where 
he could be said to electrify the house. It is alto- 
gether inferior to his OtheUo. Yet, if he had even 
played it equal to that, all we could have said of Mr. 
Kean would have been that he was a very wonderful 
man; — and such we .certainly think him as it is. 
Into the bursts, and starts, and torrent of the passion 
in Othello, this excellent actor appeared to have 
flung himself completely : there was all the fitful fever 
of the blood, the jealous madness of the brain : 
his heart seemed to bleed with anguish, while his 
tongue dropped broken, imperfect accents of woe ; 
but there is something (we don't know how) in the 
gigantic, outspread sorrows of Lear, that seems to 
elude his grasp, and baffle his attempts at compre- 
hension. The passion in Othello pours along, so 
to speak, like a river, torments itself in restless 
eddies, or is hurled from its dizzy height, like a 
sounding cataract. That in Lear is more like a sea, 
swelling, chafing, raging, without bound, without 
hope, without beacon or anchor. Torn from the 
hold of his affections and fixed purposes, he floats a 
mighty wreck in the wide world of sorrows. Othello's 
causes of complaint are more distinct and pointed, 
and he has a desperate, a maddening remedy for 
them m his revenge. But Lear's injuries are without 
provocation, and admit of no alleviation or atone- 

s 2 




MR kEAN 

y are strap ge "f p ew jdenng OTervhelm 

■wrencli aa ander a nd stun tlie whole 

y accumulate'EoiTore on horror 8 head, 

(6 the mmd unp^Srtof resources cat off 

anathematised from the common hope of 

£!Ood to itself, or ill to otnera^— amazed at its own 

^ situation but unable to avertjt , scarce danng to 

look at or to weep over it^^T^eaction of the mind, 

^ however under this load of^wbhng circumstances 

iH brought out m the play i!f tKe ' moat masterly and 

tnumphant manner it staggers under them but it 

does not yield The character is cemented of human 

strength and human wetn esses (the firmer for the 

mixture) — ah andoneii'Jof T'ortune of nature of 

reason and without an y ^energ y of purpose or power 

of action left — with th^grounds of all hope and 

comfort fadmg unde ^i^^K ut sustained reared to a 

majestic height ou t '?f ^jtH e"yawning abyss by the 

torce ofhlie affection'tbeimagination, and the cords 

of the human hear^^f^stMids a proud monument, 

lir^^feapof p aaS^'^ over barbarous cruelty and 

&^*^*^Sy%^ thought that Mr Kean 

g^ Ild take possession of this time-wom, Tenerahle 

|flgure^ that has outlastfd a thousand storms a 

^housand winters and hke the gods of old when 

Cthetr oracles were about to speali:, shake it with pre 

l^^t inspiration — that he would set up a hnng copy 
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of it on the stage : but he failed^ either from insur- 
mountable difficulties^ or from his own sense of the 
magnitude of the undertaking. There are pieces of 
ancient granite that turn the edge of any modem 
chisel : so perhaps the genius of no livingj actor 
can be expected to cope with Lear. Mr. Kean 
chipped off a bit of the character here and there : 
but he did not pierce the solid substance^ nor move 
the entbe mass. — Indeed, he did not go the right 
way about it. He was too violent at first, and too 
tame afterwards. He sunk from unmixed rage to 
mere dotage. Thus (to leave this general description, 
and come to particulars) he made the well-known 
curse a piece of downright rant. He " tore it to 
tatters, to very rags," and made it, from beginning 
to end, an explosion of ungovernable physical rage, 
without solemnity or elevation. Here it is ; and let 
the reader judge for himself whether it should be so 
served. 

** Hear, Nature, hear ; dear goddess, hear a father ! 
Suspend thy purposer if thou didst intend 
To make this creature fruitful : 
Into her womb convey sterility, 
Dry up in her the organs of increase. 
And from her derogate hody never spring 
A babe to honour her 1 If she must teem. 
Create her child of spleen, that it may Uve, 
And be a thwart disnatur*d torment to her ; 




Let It stamp wnnlcIe?«i5»fi5f'lffow of youth 
■Wtte/V^t Jeafi ij^p^Ms >n her cheeks 
TiirBjplljhetinffthlBg^jSndJienefit* 
To '^S^eund conftmptjhat she may feel 
Horf*ffi^man B' iSpSltij'To oth it u 
To IiBfe^ thaSkIe!s»!ffij5VW|>*' 
^ow tfiis Bhould not cefig Sj^W^ sp oken m a fit of 
dmnkeit choler, without at ffl^om pimctiotta risitingB 
^ raStiltaier vMout any r^Sh^ of tenderness, as 
^fit ^S?&^AgiK epee chf^fTSt e^ directed agMnst a 
person to whom he S^jwmost rooted and unal- 
terable aversion The ve^^^mesB of the impre- 
cations^ prompted by^ifflrtu ros npon an allusion 
to th^TEo'Bdest recolle ^m?^ ^t^ is an excess of in- 
dignationj but that lifflignation from the depth of 
Its source, conjures u fPtge^e arest images of love ; 
It is from these that*j_ii e* orinimmg cup of anKuish 
overflows and tfi^^ ^^n ^mg over them, should 
falter and be cho ked^'tFo th^r feelums besides anger. 
The curse in Lea^^^^ot be scolded hut recited 
as a HyrMta^ tn^renSes ' Lear is not a Timon. 
FromM 'e'^uqtfjaiiB^titu de into which Mr. Eean 
pnt h^^^fc^.B^ t Jhn passage, we had augured 
a iff^^^ffiMU^ He direw himself on his knees ; 
hfledjiD hiB arms hke withered stumps ; tiirew his 
head quite back and in that posititin, as if scTered 
from all that held him to society, breathed a heart- 
struck prayer, like the figure of a man ohtmncated ! 
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— It was the only moment worthy of himself, and of 
the character. 

In the former part of the scene, where Lear, in, 
answer to the cool didactic reasoning of Gonerill, 
asks, "Are you our daughter?" &c., Mr. Kean, 
we thought, failed from a contrary defect. The 
suppression of passion should not amount to im- 
mobility: that intensity of feeling of which the 
slightest intimation is supposed to convey everything, 
should not seem to convey nothing. There is a 
difference between ordinary familiarity and the sub- 
lime of familiarity. The mind may be staggered by a 
blow too great for it to bear, and may not recover it- 
self for a moment or two ; but this state of suspense of 
its faculties, "like a phantasma, or a hideous dream," 
should not assume the appearance of indifference, or 
still-life, "We do not think Mr. Kean kept this dis- 
tinction (though it is one in which he is often very 
happy) sufficiently marked in the foregoing question 
to his daughter, nor in the speech which follows im- 
mediately after, as a confirmation of the same senti- 
ment of incredulity and surprise. 

'^ Does any here know me ? This is not Lear ; 
Does Lear walk thus ? speak thus ? where are his eyes ? 
Either his notion weakens, his discemings 
Are iethargied— Ha ! waking — His not so ; 
Who is it that can tell me who I am ? 
Lear's shadow ? I would learn ; for hy the marks 
Of sovereignty, of knowledge, and of reason. 
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I should be false persuaded^bad^daughten. 
Your n4me, fair gentlewSm ^^ *— "'• 

-? *These fearful interrogatorie^wHich stand ready to 
start awav bii tBe brink, of ^adnessl' should not cer- 

: tainly be asked like a com^^^q[ue8tion, nor a dry 
sarcasm/ If Mr. Kean di^^^Fspeak them so, we 
beg his pardon. — In what^^mes after this, in the 
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apostrophe to Ingratitude, iff'En&sudden call for his 

'^thorses, in the defence of /tne^cMfacter of his train 

^as "men of choice and raresPparts," and in the re- 



currence to Cordelia's "-inosP^all fault," there are 
pleiity of stops to play^upo^all the Tarieties of 
agony, of anger and impsStience^ of asserted dignity 



and tender rejgret^ — Mr, KeiS*struck but two notes 
aU through, the highest^SS^Ftne^lowest. 

:This scene of Lear*wit Jiionerill, in the first act, 
is only to be paraUeleajDy9xhe doubly terrific one 
between him and Reeaffan^Gonerill in the second 
act. To call it a deSSSaTfjuiure would be saying 
wfialfye 'do not^inS'^Jw^^ it a splendid success 

FSio'^less. Mr. Kean did not 



us^ 



iSt>S' 



is^back fairly to his task, or to 
tnis?!^Bphcitly^lS^^S§'5m but to be trying ex- 

periments upon the auliience, and waiting to see the 
r^mt^"^ We never saw m danng actor want confi- 






dencelB'efore, but" he'^seemed to cower and hesitate 
oeiof e the piitilic eye in the pres^^ instance, and to 



^looking out for the eflfect of what he did, while 
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he was doing it. In the ironical remonstrance to 

Regan^ for example : 

'* pear daughter, I confess that I am old — 
Age is unnecessary/' &c. 

he might he said to he waiting for the report of the 
House to know how low he should hend his knee in 
mimic reverence, how far he should sink his voice 
into the tones of feehleness, despondency, and men- 
dicancy. But, if ever, it was upon this occasion that 
he ought to have raised himself ahove criticism, and 
sat enthroned (in the towering contemplations of his 
own mind) with Genius and Nature. They alone 
(and not the critic's eye, nor the tumultuous voices 
of the pit) arie the true judges of Lear ! • If he had 
trusted only to these, his own counsellors and hosom 
Mends, we see no limit to the effect he might have 
produced. But he did not give any particular effect 
to the exclamation — 

" Beloved Regan, 

Thy sister's naught ; oh, Regan, she hath tied 
Sharp-tooth'd unkindness, like a vulture here ;'' 

nor to the assurance that he will not return to her 

again — 

" Never, Regan ; 

She hath abated me of half my train, 

Looked black upon me ; struck me with her tongue, 

Most serpent-like, upon the very heart. 

All the stored vengeances of heaven fall 

On her ingrateful top !*' 
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^« nor the description of liMi&aiclauffhters' looks — 



^but thine 



r/^ 



Do comfort, and-n otihumi:!! 

liior tb^ that liist "sjiblnSSISpp^SKvto the heavens on 
seeing GrOnerill approacl 

" Oh, heav'ns ! 

-If ybu^o love;old;!!^^fi|i(^o^^ sway 

Hallfcuw obedienfeeii^^jftselves are old, 

Ma^ it y(^ur caus^^i^dg vg i,. and take my part. 

Art not asRam'd ^ ^l^lHip^i i tMs beard ? 

Oh,' Regan, wiU yo5?taKe*n^by tHe hand ^" 







^v^ours to feel them, if he 
h «that Lear's crosses and per- 



One would think tKBre^af e^ tones, and looks, and 
gestures, «ggJ?;§^bl&U^a^e^ words, to thrill and 
harro^gm)° ^t& e yfe |^g h^ ' lappal the guilty, and 
make^niad_^g|feeej^^r||ti^ "create a soul 

under th earilb^^ofiLde athJ \LL. But we did not see or 
heaj^them^j^|I^ Kean* s business to furnish 

the^^ S^^M 

pleHjiesiii^|gSP£^sedft'::b single strokes. There 
should^JMSiffin^a^^^ of horrors, closine: him 

^"^^^^^^^^^0^^^"^^^^^ should be thick with 

^^K^Mriesg^^of lus.\j^agony. His face should, as it 

i^^^^jpucrust and stiffen into amazement at his mul- 

^^jipUed afflictions. ,. 4^, single image of ruin is nothing 

°|i^there should be a growing desolation all around 

/ His wrongs , should seem enlarged tenfold 
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through the solid atmosphere of his despair — his 
thoughts should he vast and lurid, like the sun when 
he declines — ^he should he " a huge dumh heap of 
woe !" The most that Mr. Kean did was to make 
some single hits here and there ; hut these did not 
tell, because they were separated from the main body 
and movement of the passion. They might be com- 
pared to interlineations of the character, rather than 
parts of the text. In the sudden reiteration of the 
epithet — "fiery quality of the Duke," applied to 
Cornwall by Gloucester, at which his jealousy blazes 
out to extravagance, we thought Mr. Kean feeble 
and indecisive ; but in breaking away at the conclu- 
sion of the scene, *' I will do such things : what they 
are, yet I know not ; but they shall be the terrors of 
the earth," — ^he made one of those tremendous bursts 
of energy and grandeur, which shed a glory round 
every character he plays. 

Mr. Kean's performance of the remainder of the 
character, when the king's intellects begin to fail 
him, and are, at last, quite disordered, was curious 
and quaint, rather than impressive or natural. There 
appeared a degree of perversity in all this — a deter- 
mination to give the passages in a way in which 
nobody else would give them, and in which nobody 
else would expect them to be given. But singularity 
is not always excellence. Why, for instance, should 
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:^,:J5 our actor lower his voice jnjthe soliloquy in the third 



act, "Blow winds, and crack' your cheeks," &c. in 
which the tumult of Lear's t nou ghts, and the extra- 
vagance of hii expressionSjVseei^alinost contending 
with the! violence of the storm t_ We can conceiye 
no reason but that it was co ntrar y..to. the practice of 
most actors, hitherto. Mr. Rae's; manner of mouthing 



: V the piassage would have been^*?more germane to the 

' matter." In askins his companion — 

"How dost mviboxa?' ,Art cold ? 
riiix:oldmy^'#^'* 

there was a shnnkins of the ^mie, and a chill slance 
of the eye, like the shivering of an ague-fit: but no 
Other feeling surmount ed^ithe physical expression. 
Oh meeting with Edg ar^as^ Mad Tom, Lear wildly 
exclaims, with"; infinit e jbeftu ty and pathos, "Didst 
thou give all to thy daughters, and art thou come to 
this?" And again, '^presehtly after, he repeats, 
"What, 'have his daughters brought him to this 
pass? Couldst thoiisi^enothing? Didst thou give 
'em all'^"~qu(Bstions'which imply a strong preposses- 
si^jvthe^ eager indulgence of a favourite idea which 
Ms^us^struck "^ifl^^ted fancy; but which Mr. 
'■: ; KeSgprohouhced* in a^feeble, sceptical, querulous 

" ' iinder-tone, as if wahting information as to some or- 

„dunary occasion of insignificant distress. We do not 
pSlmire' these cross-readings of a work like Lear. 
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They may be very well when the actor's ingenuity, 
however paradoxical, is more amusingthan the author's 
sense : but it is not so in this case. From some such 
miscalculation, or desire of finding out a clue to the 
character, other than " was set down" for him, Mr. 
Kean did not display his usual resources and felicitous 
spirit in these terrific scenes : — he drivelled, and 
looked vacant, and moved his lips, so as not to be 
heard, and did nothing, and appeared, at times, as if 
he would quite forget himself. The pauses were too 
long ; the indications of remote meaning were too 
significant to be well understood. The spectator was 
big with expectation of seeing some extraordinary 
means employed : but the general result did not cor- 
respond to the waste of preparation. In a subsequent 
part, Mr. Kean did not give to the reply of Lear, 
"Aye, every inch a king!" — the same vehemence 
and emphasis that Mr. Booth did; and in this he 
was justified ; for, in the text, it is an exclamation of 
indignant irony, not of conscious superiority ; and he 
immediately adds with deep disdain, to prove the 
nothingness of his pretensions — 

" When I do stare, see how the subject quakes/' 

Almost the only passage in which Mr. Kean obtained 
his usual heart-felt tribute, was in his interview with 




Id littering the last wo^^^^WCean staggered faintly 
^into Cordelia's arras,' MSftraraSbs'of tenderness, and 
his ecataaif of joy comim^penf'drew Btreaming tears 
from tte Tjnghtest ey'SS?****!*'-' ' 

'■■"'•- ■•— '■-' engemler'd there. 

r the part of Edgar, and 

it applause. If this gen- 

rei^iflTa'c^tam ' false gallop" in his 

ft most respectahle addi- 

'Trom the spirit and-impressiveneBS of his decta- 




the general%trength of any theatre, and 
y congratulate him on hia return to Drury 



MRS. SIDDONS * 



Platebs should be immortal, if their own wishes or 
ours could make them so ; but they are not. They 
not only die like other people, but like other people 
they cease to be young, and are no longer themselves, 
even while living- Their health, strength, beauty, 
voice, fails them ; nor can they, without these ad- 
vantages, perform the same feats, or command the 
same applause that they did when possessed of them. 
It is the common lot ; players are only not exempt 
from it. Mrs. Siddons retired once from the stage ; 
why should she return to it again ? She cannot re- 
tire from it twice with dignity ; and yet it is to be 
wished that she should do all things with dignity. 
Any loss of reputation to her is a loss to the world. 
Has she not had enough of glory ? The homage she 
has received is greater than that which is paid to 
queens. The enthusiasm she excited had something 
idolatrous about it ; she was regarded less with ad- 

* June 15, 1816. 
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miration than with w Qnggr^^a s^ if a being of a su- 
perior order had dro^^^^Sm ^ imother sphere to 
awe the world with tB^^^SjMpf ^^^ appearance. 
She raised tragedy to^^^^aes, or brought it down 
from thence." It was^^^ ^^^tn^ "above nature. "We 
can conceive^ of nothi n^^^^ der^^^^ She embodied to 
bur imagination the f5|^ ^ tp.ftd mythology^ of the 
heroic and deified mor g^j^^ lder time. She was 
not less than a goddess Am" than ^ a prophetess in- 
spired by the gods. PqM er|W.a s. seated on her brow, 
passion emanated from Jble^^east as from a shrine. 
She -was tragedy pers o mfi e d.^i^; She was the stateliest 
ornament, of the. public|mind.jK^.She was not only the 
idol of the . people,< s he|tf n oti>.!bnly hushed the tumul- 
tuous shouts ot ^thej^iinutoathless expectation, and 
• QuencheA^ thei^.bla zeAoiLsurrou nding beauty in silent 
tears. 



, but| tb^ A lonely student, through 

yearsAO&solitude,^er^ face has shone as if an 
eye had ap p^earMCir om^heayen ; her name has been 

gg^,ay§j|i}P^ ^^ ^ ^^^ chambers of the human 

^ .^^ i*-. " jimpet^had awakened the sleeping 

O-shaye, seen Mrs. Siddons was an 





every on^s^lifej and does she think we 

^^forgbt her ? ,;.^Di^^uld she remind us of herself 

" p^ing us what ,<sAe'/M;fl* not ? Or is she to con- 

j^^j^on the stage to the very last, till all her grace 

-^^alJ|her^ grandeur gone, shall leave behind them 
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only a melancholy blank? Or is slie merely to 
be played off as " tbe baby of a gurl" for a few 
nights ? — ** Bather than so," come. Genius of Gil 
Bias, thou that didst inspire him in an evil hour to 
perform his promise to the Archbishop of Grenada, 
" and champion us to the utterance" of what we 
think on this occasion. 

It is said that the Princess Charlotte has expressed 
a desire to see Mrs. Siddons in her best parts, and 
this, it is said, is a thing highly desirable. We do 
not know that the Princess has expressed any such 
wish, and we shall suppose that she has not, because 
we do not think it altogether a reasonable one. If 
the Princess Charlotte had e2q>ressed a wish to see 
Mr. Garrick, this would have been a thing highly 
desirable, but it would have been impossible ; or if t .y 
she had desired to see Mrs. Siddons in her best days, 
it would have been equally so ; and yet without this, 
we do not think it desirable that she should see her 
at all. It is said to be desirable that a Princess 
should have a taste for the fine arts, and that this is 
best promoted by seeing the highest models of per- 
fection. But it is of the first importance for Princes 
to acquire a taste for what is reasonable ; and the 
second thing which it is desirable they should ac- 
quire is, a deference to public opinion ; and we think 
neither of these objects likely to be promoted in the 
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^^i,% way proposed. . If it .^SyrgMonable that Mrs. 
^i^ Siddons should retire from^^^fage three years ago. 




certainly those reasons hS^not': diminished since ; 
nor do we think Mrs. Sidaons^oidd consult what is 
due to her powers or herHame in commencmg a 
new career.^ If it is only inten de d '^that she should 
,: act a fiew nights- in the ' D rese n ce'of a particular 
'[/' person, this might be don< ^B|wey in private. To 
all other applications she 'should answer — " Leave 
me to my repose." 






Mrs. Siddons always spoke ^as^slow as she ought ; 

she now speaks slower thansheAd. " The line too 

labours, and the words movejbw.''- The machinery 

of tie voice seems too ponderous for the power that 

wields it. There is too^ Ipiig a pause between each 

^ I sentence, and betweei^^achword in each sen- 

^tence; ' There is too m uch p reparation. The sta^ 

. waits for her. In the peeping scene, she produced a 

different impression frpnrwhat we expected. It was 



1^- Jfc.«^»t .,JL-L.yy.y^ 



more ^ laboured gahd^ressr^^ natural. Iti comins: on 

{ formerly; hei^^WF^re^open, but . the sense was 

^ ^TO^'* She w^S^^S^erson bewildered, and uncon- 

jf^^ ^scious of xhat^^md^v She moved her lips involun- 

''i^ ^wflrl^aBlnier^ges were involuntary and me- 

' ?^hanical:^^A.t present she acts the part more with a 

^iew?tb'^effect;r' She repeats the action when she 

fiays, ** retell you he cannot nsjefrom his grave, 
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with both hands sawing the air, in the style of par- 
liamentary oratory, the worst of all others. There 
was none of this weight or energy in the way she 
did the scene the first time we saw her, twenty years 
ago. She glided on and off the stage almost like an 
apparition. In the close of the banquet scene, Mrs. 
Siddons condescended to an imitation which we were 
sorry for. She said, " Go, go," in the harried fami- 
liar tone of common life, in the manner of Mr. Kean, 
and without any of that sustained and graceful spirit 
of conciliation towards her guests, which used to 
characterise her mode of doing it. Lastly, if Mrs. 
Siddons has to leave the stage again, Mr. Horace 
Twiss will write another farewell address for her ; if 
she continues on it, we shall have to criticise her per- 
formances. We know which of these two evils we 
shall think the greatest. 

Mes. Siddows's appearance in Lady Macbeth at 
this theatre* on Thursday drew immense crowds to 
every part of the house. We succeeded in gaining a 
seat in one of the back boxes, and saw this wonderful 
performance at a distance, and consequently at a 
disadvantage. Though the distance of place is a 
disadvantage to a performance hke Mrs. Siddons's 
Lady Macbeth, we question whether the distance of 

* Covent Garden, June 7, 1817. 
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is str.oneer. than the oheiwe&eceived the other even- 
ing. The! siiblimity of Mr^^^^ns's acting ia such, 
that the first impulse which^^^nres to the mind can 
never wear out, and^we doub^ he tJier this original 
and paramount impression^^jiot weakened, rather 
than strengthened, by subseque ntl repetition. We do 
not read the tragedy of^^^^obbers twice ; if we 
have seen Mrs. Siddon sj^I^ y Macbeth only once, 
it is enough. The imn^^i^fis "^stamped there for 






ever," and any after-experi^^s' and critical inquiries 
only serve to fritter awa CanSlS npef with the sacred- 
ness of the early recoUe^io^^We see into the details 
of the character, its nunu^^xcellences or defects ; 



but the great masses,^^e gigantic proportions, are in 

custom and familiarity. 




^ijAyyLUj^sSggers us ; by gaining time 



jeo^3s^;^^£^ Mrs. Siddons's 

'^^ffitt)|^less appalling in its effects 

I^^SSigi*^^ ^eing ; but if 

^yj|>;.^ereTaccustomed to see a preternatural bein&r con- 
tatantly, our astonishment would by degrees diminish. 

t^'^'TrW** rirt rinf IrWfkiir irKofTioi* if ia rk-orinnp 4-/\ flio /kanaA 
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?*:fime at which we ^ have fermerl y seien it is any. It • :^ 



■W^l^i^^..-. 1.™ .: *».;„ *v 



is nearly twenjt^^ years, since|We^st saw her in this 
character; and Icekainly ^ffiljnm pi'ession which we^ 
have still lelt^n oiir niimSrf fom that first exhibition ^^ 
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acting, but we certainly thought her performance 
the other night inferior to what it used to be. She 
speaks to6 slow, and her manner has not that decided, 
sweeping majesty which used to characterise her as 
the Muse of Tragedy herself. Something of appa- 
rent indecision is perhaps attributable to the circum- 
stance of her only acting at present on particular 
occasions. An actress who appears only once a-year 
cannot play so well as if she was in the habit of 
acting once a-week. We, therefore, wish Mrs. 
Siddons would either return to the stage, or retire 
£rom it altogether. By her present uncertain waver- 
ing between public and priyate life, she may diminish 
her reputation, while she can add nothing to it. 







'.:-'' J ■»■'■■■ ' ^HPB^Sp^' >• ■- V^' 



MR. KEMBLFS^BBRFORMANCES. 




SIR GILES1B9\^ERREACH * 




Why they put JVlr. Kemblgintp, the part of Sir Giles 
Overreach, at CoventijMpden Theatre, we cannot 
conceive ; we should ^^pnose^ he would not put him- 
self there. MalvolioJ^JMgjigh; cross-gartered, did not 
set himself in theMtbcksitJi'^ No doubt it is the 



!«•»*<■: 



managers' doing, whoifchyd^^ fire-works, 

play-bill.puffs, and iagsp®kind of quackery, seem 
determined, to fill theJE^pgjckets for the present, and 
disgust the pubUc Jii^h^,end, if the public were an 
animal capable ■ o&^eing^ disgusted by quackery. 

JhtA, V Doubtlessine^pleasure is as great 

W " . ««i^Bii2^'^lied as to cheat." 

'"^ -We do .not know why, we promised last week to 

■tap " i^A' , •" . "■ -s^ ■^■^•-" 



giye^sbme account of Mr. Kemble's Sir Giles, except 
t hatj e dreaded the task then; and certainly our 
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reluctance to speak on this subject has not decreased, 
the more we have thought upon it since. We have 
hardly eyer experienced a more painful feeling than 
when, after the close of the play, the sanguine 
plaudits [of Mr. Kemble's friends, and the circular 
discharge of hisses from the back of the pit, that 
came " full volley home," — ^the music struck up, the 
ropes were fixed, and Madame Sachi ran up from 
the stage to the two-shilling gallery, and then ran 
down again, as fast as her legs could carry her, 
amidst the shouts of pit, boxes, and gallery ! 

" So fails, 80 languishes, and dies away 
All that this world is proud of. So 
Perish the roses and the crowns of kings, 
Sceptres and palms of all the mighty.'' 

We have here marred some fine lines of Tfir. Words- 
worth on the instability of human greatness, but it 
is no matter : for he does not seem to understand the 
sentiment himself. Mr. Kemble, then, haying been 
thrust into the part, as we suppose, against his will, 
ran the gauntlet of public opinion in it with a firm- 
ness and resignation worthy of a confessor. He did 
not once shrink from his duty, nor make one effort 
to redeem his reputation, by '' affecting a virtue when 
he knew he had it not." He seemed throughout to 
say to his instigators, " You have thrust me into this 
part — ^help me out of it, if you can ; for you see I 
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___„ """ ''^- 

tf^annot help myself." Wgnever sawsi&niB of fireater >> 
greater im pecilit^JE ma, ^ i ^ 



poverty;^ ^reatei^ imbecil ^gS^de crepitude in Mr. 
Kemble, or in sLny othe?Sct^^^t was Sir Giles in 






his dotpl ^^ all ^f^^lU," and, "If you 
like it, liave it 'soV an indifference and disdain of 
what was to happen, a nicety about his means, a cold- 
hess as to his eiids, much gentiJ^ and little nature. 
Was this Sir Giles Overreach ? Nothine could be 
more quaiiit and out-of-the-wayT^Mr. Kemble wanted 
the part to come to him, 'for ne^ would not go out of 
his way to the part. He is^inTfact, as sby of com- 
mitting himself with nature?affa maid is of com- 



mitting herself witfi her^lover?'^ All' the proper forms 
and ceremonies mu8t?(beJcomplied with, before 
"they two can ■,be«made/'ohe;, flesh." Mr. Kemble 
sacrifices too much to decorum. He is chiefly afraid 



of beinsr contaminated oy too close an identity with 
the ^characters he frepresentsr This is the greatest 



yice'iiv an aetofr wn?^uffM^ever to bilk His part. 
He^j[me§vourg^ j^*rai s^ to the dignity of his 

o wn^ers^^j^yd^m^ inour, and declines, with a 

g^^^S&^Jj^^^^ ^ ''^^^i'^ ®^ *^® hand, the ordinary 
services sn^iieht do him. We would advise him by 
all means to, shake hands, to bus her dose, and be 
■inends, if we did not;^ suspect it was too late— that 
the lady, owmg to this coyness, has eloped, and is 
n^ in the situation of Dame Hellenore among the 
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The outrageouBness of the conduct of Sir Giles i& 
only to be excused by the Tiolence of his passions 
and the turbulence of his character. Mr. Kemble 
inverted this conception, and attempted to reconcile 
the character, by softening down the action. He 
'' aggravated the part so, that he would seem like any 
sucking dove.'' For example, nothing could exceed 
the coolness and aang-froid with which he raps 
Marall on the head with his cane, or spits at Lord 
Lovell: Lord Foppington himself never did any 
common-place indecency more insipidly. The only 
passage that pleased us, or that really called forth the 
powers of the actor, was his reproach to Mr. Justice 
Greedy : " There is some fury in that Gut,'^ The 
indignity of the word called up all the dignity of the 
actor to meet it, and he guaranteed the word« though 
"a word of naught," according to the letter and 
spirit of the convention between them, with a good 
grace, in the true old English way. Either we mis- 
take all Mr. Kemble' s excellences, or they all dis- 
qualify him for this part. Sir Giles hath a devil ; 
Mr. Kemble has none. Sir Giles is in a passion ; 
Mr. Kemble is not. Sir Giles has no regard to ap- 
pearances ; Mr. Kemble has. It has been said of the 
Venus de Medicis, ''So stands the statue that enchants 
the world ;" the same nught have been said of Mr. 
Kemble. He is the very still-life and statuary of the 
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^% stage ;; a perfect^figure of^Lm an ; a petrifaction of 
Jl sentimen^ that heards holBgHI and sheds no tear ; 
an icicle upon the bust KE^nfeedy. With all his 
faults, he has powers an djaculties which no one else 
on the stage has ;.why then^doe s he not avail him- 
self of them, instead of tl^owmg himself upon the 
charity of criticism ? Mr. Kgmble ha^ given the public 
great, incalculable pleasure^^d does he know so 
'■'■ little of the gratitude of t hejypr ld as to trust to their 






generosity?; ^^ ^.,. 

Mb. Kehble has resumed his engagements at Covent 

Garden Theatre for t he . se ason; it is said in the play«- 

bills, for jthe, last tiW^^^gre,,ifl something in the 

word lasty\, that, J^^'b ^^ ^ortal," we do not like on 

thesejOccasiOTis :.|Mit^hgeh tl^^ good in it, that 

it throw8^ s^ backiom| PM t^re^^ and when 

we are atooj iQ..t^^Hle a s^pf an old Mend, we feel 

desirous, tOAset ticA alLBCCounts with him, and to see 

__^ g^j^^^^j^ ^g score of 

.will, we think, find that the 
nuHic ^ eJus^, an^^ season, if it is to be so, 

yjjgl U i^^ brilliant of his career. 

^Ig^As^hifl^meridian waa^^^bright. so let his sunset be 
Jiif^Qiden,, and without aeloud. His reception in Cato, 
■^Friday, was^most.^fla^ and he well deserved 

* October 26, 1816. 
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the cheermg and cordial welcome which he received. 
His voice only failed him in strength ; hut his tones, 
his looks, his gestures, were all that could be required 
in the character. He is the most classical of actors. 
He is the only one of the modems who both in 
figure and action approaches the beauty and grandeur 
of the antique. In the scene of the soliloquy, just 
before his death; he was rather inaudible, and indeed 
the speech itself is not worth hearing ; but his per- 
son, manner, and dress, seemed cast in the very 
mould of Roman elegance and dignity. 

KING JOHN * 

Wx wish we had never seen Mr. Kean. He has de- 
stroyed the Eemble reHgion ; and it is the religion in 
which we were brought up. Never again shall we 
behold Mr. Kemble with the same pleasure that we 
did, nor see Mr. Kean with the same pleasure that 
we have seen Mr. Kemble formerly. We used to ad- . 
mire Mr. Eemble's figure and manner, and had no 
idea that there was any want of art or nature. We 
feel the force and nature of Mr. Kean's acting, but , 
then we feel the want of Mr. Kemble's person. Thus 
an old and dehghtful prejudice is destroyed^ and no 
new enthusiasm, no second idolatry comes to take its 
place. Thus, by degrees, knowledge robs us of plea- 
* Covent Garden, Dec. 7, 1816. 
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sure, and the cold icv lhMidlof e xperience freezes up 
the warm current of the ima gination, and crusts it over 
with unfeeling criticisD^^^^tnowledge we acquire of 
various kinds of excellence^assuccessiye opportunities 
present themselves, lead s ji^to re q uire a comhination of 
them whiich we never fin Oe^ d in any individual, 
and all the consolation foi^ he disappointment of our 
fastidious expectations is in.aisor t of fond and doadng 
retrospect of the past.iv It^is possihle, indeed, that 



V '^^ 



the force of preiudice^might often kindly step in to 
suspend the chilling feffe cte o f experience, and we 
might be able to see am5\d favourite by a voluntary 
forgetfulness of othe rj^tih gs, ^ as we saw him twenty 
years ago ; but . .h is^^firien ds take care to prevent this, 
and by provokin]g|invidiou8 comparisons, and crying 
up their idora^^modePSf ^abstract perfection, force 
US to-be^ill-natj^^^m^ur own defence. 




^ . W j^ent t o. see M r^ Ke mble's King John, and he 
became the partTso well, in costume, look, and cca- 
ture,, th at ' ^ . ^^y i ^ flg^^selves, we could have gone to 
sle^p^5ver4u!^^Ob^eamt that it was fine, and " when 

^^>S2SSuai^S25S*>^^A**^ dream again." But we 

were told that it wasjreally fine, as fine as Garrick, 

^as fine as Mrs. Siddons, as fine as Shakspeare : so 

we nibbed our eyes and kept a sharp look out, but 

saw nothing but adeuberate intention on the part 

Mr. Keinble to act the part finely. And so he 
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did in a certain sense, but not by any means as 
Shakspeare wrote it, nor as it might be played. He 
did not harrow up the feelings, he did not electrify 
the sense : he did not enter into the nature of the 
part himself, nor, consequently, more others with 
terror or pity. The introduction to the scene with 
Hubert was certainly excellent : you saw instantly, 
and before a syllable was uttered, partly from the 
change of countenance, and partly from the arrange- 
ment of the scene, the purpose which had entered 
his mind to murder the young prince. But the re- 
mainder of this trying scene, though the execution 
was elaborate — ^painfully elaborate, and the outline 
well conceived — ^wanted the fiUing up, the true and 
master touches, the deep, piercing, heartfelt tones of 
nature. It was done well and skilfully, according to 
the book of arithmetic ; but no more. Mr. Eemble, 
when he approaches Hubert to sound his disposition, 
puts on an insidious, insinuating, fawning aspect, 
and so he ought ; but we think it should not be, 
though it was, that kind of wheedling smile, as if he 
wi&s going to persuade him that the business he wished 
him to undertake was a mere jest ; and his natural 
repugnance to it an idle prejudice, that might be 
carried off by a certain pleasant drollery of eye and 
manner. Mr. Eemble's look, to our apprehension, 
was exactly as if he had just caught the eye of some 
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perisbn of his acquammic^m the boxes, and was 



trying to suppress a tismgrsinile at the metamor- 
phosis he had underg^^since dinner. Again, he 
changes his Voice three sgreral times, in repeating the 
name of Hubert ; and tne^hanges might be fine. 



but they did not vibrate on our feelintrs ; so ve can- 
not tell. They appeared t^us rlikig a tragic voluntary. 
Through almost thewhol^scSS this celebrated actor 
did not seem to feel the partdtself as it was set down 



for him, but to be considering how he ought to feel 
it, or how he should express by rule and method 
what he did not feel. Wlewas sometimes slow, and 
sometimes hurried : sometimes familiar, and some- 
times solemn : but alwayrwitn an evident design and 
^determination to be s^^The varying tide of passion 
did not appear to burst from the source of nature in 



his brea8t,ibut to be^xbrawn'from a theatrical leaden 
cistern, an^ then directed through certain conduit- 
pipes and artificialchannels, to fill the audience with 
well-regulated ana*harmless sympathy. 
"' ,We are" afraid, iudeine from the efiiects of this re- 
presenta tion, J;ffigb|^'^ man delights not us, nor woman 
. neither^:' '^forwe^^d^not like Miss O'Neill's Con- 
stance better, nor so well, as Mr.-Kemble s Kine John. 
'JTbds' character, more thEin any other of Shakspeare's 
"jmales, treads perhaps upon the verge of extrava- 
the impatience of gnef, combined with the 
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Tioience of her temper, borders on insanity: her 
imagination grows light-headed. But still the boun- 
dary between poetry and ^nzy is not passed : she 
is neither a yirago nor mad. Miss O'Neill gave 
more of the vulgar than the poetical side of the cha- 
racter. She generally does so of late. 



MR. KEMBLE'S RETIREMENT.* 

Mb. Eemble took his leave of the stage on Monday 
night, in the character of Coriolanus. On his first 
coming forward to pronounce his Farewell Address, 
he was received with a shout like thunder : on his 
retiring after it, the applause was long before it sub- 
sided entirely away. There is something in these 
partings with old public favourites exceedingly af- 
fecting. They teach us the shortness of human life, 
and the vanity of human pleasures. Our associa- 
tions of admiration and delight with theatrical per- 
formers are among our earliest recollections — ^among 
our last regrets. They are Unks that connect the 
beginning and the end of life together ; their bright 
and giddy career of popularity measures the arch 
that spans our brief eidstence. It is near twenty 
years ago since we first saw Mr. Kemble in the same 

* Covent Garden, June 25, 1817. 
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character— rye| how s hoBSth e inteiral seems ! The 
imprcfision appearsjas^^^mctas if it were of yester- 
day. In fadl^, inlellectu^^bjects, in proportion aa 
they iare lasting, may b^saiOa, shorten life. Time 
has no effect ,upon theS^^The petty and the per- 



, that which appeals^^^u^senses and 



our m- 



* terests, is by degrees forgotten^nd fades away into 

:': the distant obscurity of J^S^ ^t. , The grand and 

'-< the ideal, that which appeals.^to^the imagination, can 

only perish with; it, and|regMins ,with us, unimpaired 

in its lofty abstractjon^^^r^th to age; as, wherever 

we ^p,.we still see irti^^ae^heavenly bodies shining 

over our heads ! ^^ ^OOT getTnumberless things that 

'have happened to ourselves, one generation of follies 

after another ;J but^SRhe lifst time of our seeing 

Mr. kemble, no r^j^^^J^we . easily forget the last! 

Coriolanus,, the cha^^Jn-which he took his leave 

of ihe stage, was^pne^of the first in which we re- 



member to have seen him ; and it was one in which 
we were not sorrytopaxt with him, for we wished to 
see him appear hke himself to the last. Nor was he 
wanting to hi mself on^this occasion : he played the 
part as 'well as he eve^did-— with as much ^shness 
andTiffour. Theresas no abatement of spunt and 
enerev---none of srace and diimity: nis look, his 
action, his expression of the character, were the same 
^as they ever were : they could not be finer. It is mere 
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cant, to say that Mr. Kemble has quite fallen off of 
late — that he is not what he was : he may have fallen 
off in the opinion of some jealous admirers, because 
he is no longer in exclusive possession of the stage : 
but in himself he has not fallen off a jot. Why 
then do we approve of his retiring ? Because we do 
not wish him to wait till it is necessary for him to 
retire. On the last evening, he displayed the same 
excellences, and gave the same prominence to the 
very same passages, that he used to do. We might 
refer to his manner of doing obeisance to his mother 
in the triumphal procession in the second act, and 
to the scene with Aufidius in the last act, as among 
the most striking instances. The action with which 
he accompanied the proud taunt to Aufidius — 

*' Like an eagle in a dove-cote, I 
Fluttered your Volscians in Corioli ; 
Alone I did it—" 

gave double force and beauty to the image. Again, 
where he waits for the coming of Aufidius in his 
rival's house, he stood at the foot of the statue of ' 
Mars, himself another Mars ! In the reconcihation 
scene with his mother, which is the finest in the 
play, he was not equally impressive. Perhaps this 
was not the fault of Mr. Kemble, but of the stage 
itself, which can hardly do justice to such thoughts 
and sentiments as here occur : 

XT 
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Ai; if 01ympusJ^a»M6le-hiU should ' 
.^ - ^ ^In supplicatf^syfemj 

Mr; KmBle^s voiced =?i^Bre(p and stagger^ 

to b§ strained ^{ind cracKeajiraSfer^the weight of this 
majestic image :B^ of no tones 

d&p dr^foil &6uglB t^i^SI'Mng - the swelling tide 
6f sentiment it conve^p^inoW^can' we conceive any 
Ihing in outward form!|8OT^nlwer^to it, except when 
Mra/ Siddons playe^^S^^ 

We inay on this^^ to say a few 

words on Ithe getf erp(EnSnfe»rof Mr. Kemble as an 
actor;' iind on the principufch&cters he performed ; 
iit'Soing wluchy -we^ snmIS 
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jHptffingt extenuate, 



Nor set^^i^fa^gBpiii^^malice." 



.T^ 



It has alwayj ^pg^^y ^o us, that the range of 
characters, in w KS^Sj^^ emble more particularly 
shone, and^wa^'^^^^^w every other actor, were 

those whicBT coMmeBrmrthe development of some 

■^ '^^ ^!^mmm::^^^s.. . From a 

often 
defici^t^in'expressing the bustle and complication of 




^V'6^i»'e 



different^interestsT^or did he possess the faculty^of 
^Qveipowermg the nundl by sudden and irresistible 
*tpursts^f passion? but m savms the habitual work- 
of a preddminaiit'feeling, as in Penruddock, or 
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The Stranger> in Coriolanus, C^to, and some others, 
where all the passions move round a central point, 
and are governed by one master-key, he stood un- 
rivalled. Penruddock, in The Wheel of Fortune, 
was one of his most correct and interesting per- 
formances, and one of the most perfect on the 
modem stage. The deeply-rooted, mild, pensive 
melancholy of the character, its embittered recollec- 
tions, and dignified benevolence, were conveyed by 
Mr. Kemble with equal truth, elegance, and feeling. 
In The Stranger, again, which is^ in fact, the same 
character, he brooded over the recollection of disap- 
pointed hope till it became a part of himself : it sunk 
deeper into his mind the longer he dwelt upon it ; his 
regrets only became more profound as they became 
more durable. His person was moulded to the cha- 
racter. The weight of sentiment which oppressed 
him was never suspended : the spring at his heart 
was never lightened — it seemed as if his whole life 
had been a suppressed sigh ! So in Coriolanus, he 
exhibited the ruling passion with the same un- 
shaken firmness, he preserved the same haughty 
dignity of demeanour, the same energy of will, 
and unbending sternness of temper throughout. 
He was swayed by a single impulse. His tenacious- 
ness of purpose was only irritated by opposition ; he 
turned neither to the ri^'ht nor the left ; the vehe- 
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mence with which he-moxedifor^ard increasing every 
instant, till it hurried HimlbnSo^the catastrophe. In 
Leontes, also, in The -JSSiter'sVTale (a character he 
at one time played ofte^)^the--*growing jealousy of 
the King, and the exclusiygfepossession which this 






%: 



passion gradually obtains^^E^his mind, were marked 
by him in the finest noLarine^particularly where he 
exclaims— 



ti 



Is whisperiri^niDthihg ? 



Is leaning cheek to che^j^'^Is/meeting noses ? 
Kissing 'with inside lini^iiStopping the career 
Of laughter with a sighjralioti? infallible 
Of breaking honesty) ?f Horsing foot on foot ?] 
Skulking iri/corners ?; y jVfe ishihjgf clocks more swift ? 
Hours minutes ? The&mommidnight ? and all eyes 
Blind with the pin ^andji yeb, but theirs ; theirs only, 
That wpuldunseenlUe^wicked ? 'Is this nothing ? 

nSt 




My, ^e is-. n Qt Mng^i^ttiis'ftb e nothing !' 



'^i mftu^^^ ^^S^^ J k^^ S^^^ every proof told 

i|^^^g^jftnd|^^^ quicker and harder 

°^|^^^^t&^^QE^^ more rivetted at every 

j>yhi^nS^l; and at the end. his mind ai.d 



^SYevejg^fejOjporalJ^ wound up to a 

frenzy^of-. despair ^JUjO^uch characters, Mr. Kemble 
^. had^no^occasioi^tp calLto his aid either the resources 
■^W-ofeinvention or .the- tricks of the art: his success 
^^^ intensity with which he 
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dwelt on a given feeling, or enforced a passion that 
resisted all interference or control. 

In Hamlet, on the contrary, Mr. Kemble, in our 
judgment, un^oidably failed from a want of flexibility, 
of that quick sensibility which yields to every motive, 
and is borne away with every breath of fancy which 
is distracted in the multiplicity of its reflections, and 
lost in the uncertainty of its resolutions. There is a 
perpetual undulation of feeling in the character of 
Hamlet; but in Mr. Kemble' s acting, "there was 
neither variableness nor shadow of turning." He 
played it like a man in armour, with a determined 

• 

^nveteracy of purpose, in one undeviating straight 
line, which is as remote from the natural grace and 
indolent susceptibility of the character, as the sharp 
angles and abrupt starts to produce an efiect which 
Mr. Kean throws into it. 

In King John, which was one of Mr. Kemble' s 
most admired parts, the transitions of feeling, though 
just and powerful, were prepared too long before- 
hand, and were too long in executing to pro- 
duce their full effect. The actor seemed waiting 
for some complicated machinery to enable him 
to make his next movement, instead of trusting 
to the true impulses of passion. There was no 
sudden collision of opposite elements ; the golden 
flash of genius was not there ; " the fire i' th' flint 
was cold," for it was not struck. If an image could 
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resting-places of his willl by the^ stronger power of 
imagination. In the latter^^scenes, however, he dis- 
played great energy and spirit,; and there was a fine 
melancholy retrospectiv e tpne ^ in his manner of de- 
livering the Unes— , . ^^.Z^^ 
" My way of life has^fallen^int'o^the sear, the yeQow leaf,"— 

which smote upon tne;heartf and remained there ever 
after. His4Richard^III.^;viranted that tempest and 
whirlwind of .the^pm,^ that life and spirit and 
dazzlinglijipidity^ofmiqtion, which fills the sta&re, and 
buriis?^nS5^^r^DMjt^^ when Mr. Kean performs 
thi8^character.;^^Jp^ acting in general, 

^e;i;:naight:^pply^the., lines of the poet, where he 
j,de8cribe8jrTr- >. ^^^^^^ 



? i' ^,)i.|. V. /,i^-The,-fieiy soul that, working out its way. 



^■^ViH ' ?^^**^r^ *^*® P*?^y ^^y to decay, 

ci ^ And ^'er-inform*d the tenement of clay." 
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/'be constructed by mag^^S^to play Eang John, it 
' would play it in much^^jame manner that Mr. 
. Kemble played it. ^*.i.«r -^ ^ 

In Macbeth, Mr. Kemble was uneAual to "the 
tug and war'' of the passions. which assail him; he 
stood as it were at bay with ^fortune, and maintained 
his ground too steadily against;^" fate and metaphy- 
sical aid ;" instead of staggmng ^and reeling under 
the appalling visions of the^reternatural world, and 
having his frame wrenchedifr^P^ ^ ^^ hcdds and 
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Mr. Kemble's manner, on the contrary, had always 
something dry, hard, and pedantic in it. " You shall 
relish him more in the scholar than the soldier :*' 
but his monotony did not fatigue, his formality did 
not displease ; because there was always sense and 
meaning in what he did. The fineness of Mr. Kem- 
ble's figure may be supposed to have led to that 
statue-like appearance, which his acting was some- 
times too apt to assume : as the diminutiyeness of 
Mr. Kean's person has probably compelled him to 
bustle about too much, and to attempt to make up 
for the want of dignity of form, by the violence and 
contrast of his attitudes. If Mr. Kemble were to 
remain in the same posture for half an hour, his 
figure would only excite admiration: if Mr. Kean 
were to stand still only for a moment, the contrarj' 
effect would be apparent. One of the happiest and 
most spirited of all Mr. Kemble's performances, 
and in which even his defects were blended with his 
excellences to produce a perfect whole, was his 
Pierre. The dissolute indifference assumed by this 
character, to cover the darkness of his designs, and 
the fierceness of his revenge, accorded admirably 
with Mr, Kemble' s natural manner ; and the tone of 
morbid, rancorous raillery in which Pierre delights 
to indulge, was in unison with the actor's reluctant, 
contemptuous personifications of gaiety, with the 
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• ' scbrnful spirit of his |pomic Muse, which always la- 
boured — hivitd Minei^^^^diii&i the grain. Cato 
was another of those- paxts^f or. which Mr. Kemble was 



peculiarly fitted by hi ^^hy^a l advantages. There 
was nothing for him t' 3fd^iii|| this character, but to 
appear in it. It had \^^^^igiiity of stiU-life. It 
was a studied piece of classical costume — a conscious 
exhibition of elegantl^r^sppsed' drapery, that was 
all : yet, as a mere di sgJay^g t "personal and artificial 
grace, it was mimitabl e^.^ ^^: - ; . 

It has been suggesteci^at Mr. Kemble chiefly ex- 
celled in his Roman chaxac^s, and, among others, in 
Brutus. If it be meanWnat he excelled in those 
which imply a certain Jtoicism of feeling and energy 
of will, this we hav.e. "^rq id y. gi'anted ; but Brutus is 
not a character of^thislKiria, and Mr. Kemble failed 



in it for that reaso^CBrjitus is not a stoic, but a hu- 
mane enthusiasf.V^Therejcis a tenderness of nature 
under the garf ^o fi fes pmed severity ; an inward cur- 
rent^f . generQJjJ|feelingsy^ which burst out, in spite 
of- circums ^ nc^^^ freshness; a secret 

8tru^gle*'^mind,Janfl. disagreement between his situ- 
:'t ation and his intentions'; a lofty inflexibility of pur- 

pose, minffled with an efieminate abstractedness of 
thought, -which Mr. Kemble did not cive. 
; ;: v.^jl'' In short, ^wejhinkthg; distinguishing excellence of 
rliis acting may be <jsummed up in one word — intent 
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sity ; in the seizing upon some one feeling or idea, 
in insisting upon it, in never letting it go, and in 
-working it up, with a certain graceful consistency, 
and conscious grandeur of conception, to a very high 
degree of pathos or suhlimity. If he had not the 
unexpected bursts of nature and genius, he had all 
the regularity of art ; if he did not display the tu- 
mult and conflict of opposite passions in the soul, he 
gave the deepest and most permanent interest to the 
uninterrupted progress of individual feeling ; and in 
embodying a high idea of certain characters, which 
belong rather to sentiment than passion, to energy of 
will than to loftiness or to originality of imagination, 
he was the most excellent actor of his time. This 
praise of him is not exaggerated : the blame we have 
mixed with it is not invidious. We have only to 
add to both, the expression of our grateful remem- 
brances and best wishes — Hail, and farewell ! 
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JULIET.*^., 

We occasionally see something on the staee that re- 
ininds us a little ofJ^Shakspeare. Miss O'Neill's 
Juliet, if it does norl?onrespond exactly with our 
idea of the characterj^^oo^' not degrade it. We 
never saw Garrick ;*ffid'fMrsi Siddons was the only- 
person who" everfembomed? our idea of high tragedy. 
Her mind and'persMT'ywe iJoth fitted for it. The 
effect of her -a?tin^^afi^reater than could he con- 
ceived beforejhand!P^?^penectly filled and overpow- 
ered the mind. . The '^ first time of seeins this crreat 
actress was-aii epoch in every one s life, and left un- 
pressionPwhich could never be fonrotten. She ap- 
peared tdf belong to a'supenor order of bemss, to be 
surrounaed'with a personal awe, like some prophetess 
of ''old; or Roman matron, the mother of Coriolanus 
or- the Gracchi. Her voice answered to her form. 
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* August 15, 1814. 
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and her expression to both. Yet she was a panto- 
mime actress. Her common recitation was faulty. It 
was in bursts of indignation or grief, in sudden ex- 
clamations, in apostrophes and inarticulate sounds, 
that she raised the soul of passion to its height, or 
sunk it in despair. 

We remember her manner in the Gamester, when 
Stukeley (it was then played by Palmer) declares 
his love to her. The look, first of incredulity and 
astonishment, then of anger, then passing suddenly 
into contempt, and ending in bitter scorn, and a con- 
vulsive burst of laughter, all given in a moment, and 
laying open every movement of the soul, produced 
an effect which we shall never forget. Her manner 
of rubbing her hands, in the night scene of Mac- 
beth, and of dismissing the guests at the banquet, 
were among her finest things. We have, many years 
ago, wept outright during the whole time of her play- 
ing Isabella, and this we take to have been a higher 
employment of the critical faculties than doubling 
down the book in dog-ears to make out a regular list 
of critical common-places. To the tears formerly 
shed on such occasions, we may apply the words of 
a modem dashing orator, " Sweet is the dew of their 
memory, and pleasant the balm of their recollection." 

We have, we believe, been betrayed into this di- 
gression, because Miss O'Neill^ more than any late 
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actress, reminded uB 
faint degree, of Mrs, Si 
will probably become 
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^passages, and in a 
on^l'his yonng lady, who 
favonrite with the public, is 




rather tall ; and thouglHnptJpr Mg first order of fine 



forms, her figure is oj^hat^espectable kind, which 
will not interfere witB EngRlia racters she represents. 



Her deportment is not^Bfticularlv graceful : there 
is a heaviness and wantiofL firmness about it. Her 




features ai'e regular, an^mejupper part of her face 
finely expressive of teraroror^sorrow. It has that 



mixture of beauty andSassion ,which we admire so 
much in some of theiantique statues. The lower 
part of her face is nflj^g ually good. From a want 
of fullness or flexibilit\ k^ out the mouth, her laugh 
is not at any timgjoleasiiigi.aiijd where it is a laugh of 

id^painful. Her voice, without 
bein2:i 



terror, is^distortei 

ifiPiS&!^l\^li (^\^^ iiii£i f *'^^^^^^' *^^ capable of 
Le:G^^|||^e^oj^.ffler action is impressive 

)le^^^igcl(>^s jthe part she has to perform, 

ana*fiilijttiP*«4heiBi)auses>.in the words by the varied 

liegjigojintenance or gestures, without 

W^f^^^^^^WJ^^^^' ^^ far-fetched. 
J^i^^?^^^*-?^^^®^^^^^^^^^^ feeling, we have seldom 
wit^e^^se^i^jr^ thing finer. than her acting, where she 
^i8i:fe)l(^q|^Romeo's death, her listening to the Friar 
'^^s^^^^,,the poison, and her change of manner to- 
nurse, ^yhen she advises her to marry Paris. 
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Her delivery of the speeches in the scenes where she 
laments Romeo's banishment, and anticipates her 
waking in the tomb, marked the fine play and undu- 
lation of natural sensibility, rising and falling with 
the gusts of passion, and at last worked up into an 
agony of despair, in which imagination approaches 
the brink of frenzy. Her actually screaming at the 
imaginary sight of Tybalt's ghost, appeared to us the 
only instance of extravagance or caricature. Not 
only is there a distinction to be kept up between 
physical and intellectual horror (for the latter be- 
comes more general, internal, and absorbed, in pro- 
portion as it becomes more intense), but the scream, 
in the present instance, startled the audience, as it 
preceded the speech which explained its meaning. 
Perhaps the emphasis given to the exclamation, " And 
Romeo banished !" and to the description of Tybalt, 
*' festering in his shroud," was too much in that epi- 
grammatic, pointed style, which we think inconsistent 
with the severe and simple dignity of tragedy. 

In the last scene, at the tomb with Romeo, which, 
however, is not from Shakspeare, though it tells ad- 
mirably on the stage, she did not produce the effect 
we expected. Miss O'Neill seemed least successful 
in the former part of the character, in the garden 
scene, &c. The ^expression of tenderness bordered 
on hoydening and aflfectation. The character of 
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Juliet is a pure effttlidS!!^ ^nature. It is as serious. 



and as much in eames^aTit is frank and susceptible. 
It has all the eiduis^Sgluptuousness of youthful 
innocence.— There is not^he slightest appearance of 
coquetry in it, no se ntimental languor, no meretri- 
cious assumption of folSdness^to ; take her lover by 



surprise. She ought'2^S2!Il*^gl^> when she says, 
" I have forgot why I di^call thee back," as if con- 
scious of the artifice, nor hang^in a fondling posture 
over the balcony. Sh'akspeare' has given a fine idea 



■"^m^ 



of the composure of .TheTcharacter, where he first 
describes her at the window, leaning her cheek upon 
her arm. The whole ' ^expression of her love should 
be Hke the breath of flowers.-^ 

DuEiNG the last^wee^Sliss O'Neill has condescended 
to play the chgacter ?of; Elwina, in Miss Hannah 



More's tragedy^oPercy ;'? and we shall not readily 
forgive . Miss 'Hannah^ More's heroine Elwina, for 
having madejis perceive what we had not felt before, 
that there*M^^^^msiderable degree of manner and 
* monotony iif Miss O NeiU s acting. The peculiar ex- 
celleniee which has' been ascribed to Miss O'Neill (in- 
deed over every other ^actress) is that oi faultless 
'^^j ^nature, Mrs. Siddbns's acting is said to have greater 
; _ ; "^ , "* Nov. 18,1815. 
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grandeur, to have possessed loftier flights of passion 
and imagination ; but then it is objected, that it was 
not a pure imitation of nature. Miss O'Neill's re- 
citation is ind^d nearer the common standard of 
level speaking, as her person is nearer the common 
size, but we will venture to say that there is as much 
a tone, a certain stage sing-song in her deUvery as in 
Mrs. Siddons's. Through all the tedious speeches 
of this play, she preserved the same balanced arti- 
ficial cadence, the same melancholy tone, as if her 
words were the continued echo of a long-drawn sigh. 
There is the same pitch-key, the same alternation of 
sad sounds in^ almost every line. We do not insist 
upon perfection in any one, nor do we mean to decide 
how far this intonation may be proper in tragedy ; 
but we contend that Miss O'Neill does not in general 
speak in a natural tone of voice, nor as people speak 
in conversation. Her great excellence is extreme 
natural sensibility ; that is, she perfectly conceives 
and expresses what would be generally felt by the 
female mind in the extraordinary and overpowering 
situations in which she is placed. In truth, in 
beauty, and in that irresistible pathos which goes 
directly to the heart, she has at present no equal, and 
can have no superior. There were only one or two 
opportunities for the display of her delightful powers 
in the character of £lwina, but of these she made 
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>i||lg| the fullest use. Th^ ^ gr^ion of mute grief, when 
she hears of tfi^ deJ ^hjofFPefc Y, in the last act, was 
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as fine as possible I'S irgiTifeo uld any thing be more 
natural, more beauti nSToi^Sffec ting. than the manner 
in which she receive s^he sca rf, and hurries out with 
it, tr^paulously claspi^^^^^er bosom. It was one 
qr^those inoments of^^D^^Sbreathless passion, in 
which the toneue isi^il^ntTwhile the heart breaks. 
We do not appro vel^t^ h gr^ying scene at all. It 
was a mere cohvulsi\^^^^p^f or breath, the repre- 
sentation of a person^n^^lict of suffocation — one 
of those agonies of' human nature, which, as they do 



not appeal to theimagmatioh, should certainly not be 



iirr^ 



" obtruded on the senses??pnce^ or twice Miss O'NeiU 
dropped hex voice soJftow,'.ahd articulated so inter- 
nally, that w^gathJBr&dV w ha t she said rather firom 
the motion: ofJHef lip's, than from distinguishing the 
soimd. '*IThis"m Mr. I^an would be called extraya- 



^glad when the play was 



gahc^Jg^U^ 

^^ 4 1j& ^ l¥ii^^^ P^ the plot, it is 

im ^ sEB l ^lm t^^Y ^ood can come of it tiU all the 

li^^g!^irJ^^S^^ *^s catastrophe took 



!. place, theaudiencCseenied perfectly satisfied. 
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MISS O^NEILL'S RETIREMENT.* 

The stage has lost one of its principal ornaments and 
fairest supports, in the person of Miss O'Neill. As 
Miss SomeryiUe changed her name for that of Mrs. 
Bunn, and still remains on the stage, so Miss O'Neill 
has altered hers for Mrs. Beecher, and has, we fear> 
quitted us for good and all. ^' There were two upon 
the house-top : one was taken, and the other was 
left!" Though, on our own account, we do not 
think this '' a consummation devoutly to be wished," 
yet we cannot say we are sorry on hers. Hymen 
has, in this instance, with his flaming torch and saf- 
fron robe, borne a favourite actress from us, and held 
her fast, beyond the seas and sounding shores, " to 
our moist vows denied :" but, whatever complaints 
or repinings have been heard on the occasion, we 
think Miss O'Neill was in the right to ^do as she has 
done. Fait hind f oat find is* an old proverb, and a 
good one, and is no doubt applicable to both sexes, 
and on both sides of the water. A husband, like 
death, cancels all other claims, and we think more 
especially any imaginary and imperfect obligations 
(with a dipt sixpence, and clap hands and a bargain) 
to the stage or to the town. Miss O'Neill (for so 
her name may yet linger on our tongues) made good 

* London Magazine^ Feb. 1820. 
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her retreat in time froffltne- ^i^ld' s " slippery turns,*' 



^v 



^done so. It is better 
Xqung, with fame and 



and we are glad that 
to retire from the st^ 
fortune, thaii to hayeM^&e'tiirn,^ to it when old (as 
Mrs. Crawford, Mrs. i?Sngto^j|and so many others 
have done), in povertv S L ndg ^ scorn. There is 

jao marriage for better .^^tfoggwprse to the public ; 
it is but a "Mr. Limbe A a m^ _pr: Eond Keeper," at 
the yery best : it does jnoSfeitself to worship its 
favourites, or " with it^^gprl dl v! goods them endow, 
through good report oSg^^port, in sickness or in 
health, till death themSOaPart." No such thing is 



even thought of : the yimasU be always young, always 
beautiful and dazzling^n d^ a llowed to be so; or 
they are instantly disc^dgj^^d they pass from their 



full-blown pride,^an^ihelpurple light that irradiates 
them, into *HheMiStlbf^^eeds , and worn-out faces." 



k-^fj;^^'.; 



If a servant of thetteat rel -dismisses himself without 

due.. warning, !jjffl^£|s£i,gj^5** ^^^ ^^ ^^® ^^'y 

^^^^^ ^^&tf ^faSifti^gffl^* does the theatre never dis- 

mis^o ne^oLits^sgEyjantS yWithout formal notice, and is 

anvimngt^en^ia, about it i How many old fa- 

" yp^J^^gfAy^^^at many-headed abstraction, 

: with new opinions, whims, and follies, ever sprouting 

V > 'S from its teeinmg.brainri^how many decayed veterans 

V:^- of the stage , do .we remember, m the last ten or 

"fw^, VwoT^fT/T^nra ifiifl' aai/lp *< in monumcntal mockery;" 
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thrown from the pinnacle of prosperity and popu- 
larity, to pine in poverty and obscurity, their names 
forgotten, or staring in large capitals, asking for a 
benefit at some minor theatre ! How many of these 
are to be seen, walking about with shrunk shanks 
and tattered hose, avoiding the eye of the stranger 
whom they suppose to have known them in better 
days, straggling through the streets with faltering 
steps, and on some hopeless errand, — with sink- 
ing hearts, or heart-broken long ago : — engaged, 
dismissed again, tampered with, tantalised, trifled 
with, pelted, hooted, scorned, unpitied : performing 
quarantine at a distance from the centre of aU their 
hopes and wishes, as if their names were a stain on 
their former reputations ; — or perhaps received once 
more, — tolerated, endured out of charity, in the very 
places that they once adorned and gladdened by their 
presence ! And all this, often without any fault in 
themselves, any misconduct, any change, but in the 
taste and humour of the audience ; or from their own 
imprudence, in not guarding (while they had an op- 
portunity) against the ingratitude and treachery of 
that very public that claims them as its property, 
and would make them its slaves and puppets for life 
— or during pleasure ? We might make out a long 
list of superannuated pensioners on public patronage, 
who have had the last grudging pittance of favour 

X 2 




•mSmm from a^aEOiat it could do no sort 
ofgpod, and that we^gooM not. expose the names 
telyes to the gazgjiaj^Sronder of vnlgar cnri- 



oMy. We are onlxMg|i2JTI,.^^l^?^ Miss O'Neill has 
pit it out of theynQwe rjpf the nobility, gentry, 
sofl her friends in^ener^^^toi^dd her name to the 
splendid, tarnishedTIiSli;2!Sidjhat she cannot, like so 



many of her predecessorej^e chopped and changed, 
and hacked,; and banded^aboiit, in tragedy or in 
comedy, in farce or in pmtomime, in dance or song. 



at the Surrey, or the^joburg. or the Sans Pareil 
theatre^ or even .bei fcgent to, mingle her silvery 
cadencesmth Mr JKea^s^oarse notes at Old Drury. 
Miss^'NeiU was iiLsize^ofithe middle form : her 
compleSpn yag/aj guJ^QJ^ah er person not inelegant. 
She stooped, spPJg^Hjb^lJ^c shoulders, but not so 
as to. deg^iy Y grac ej^ j^gnity. ; in moving across the 
stagej^l^^lijgg her step, with some 

^^^^^^^m^S^SMi^&^^^^^^^' ^^ action of her 
^^^^m^^!^ ^M ^4^^^ of the least common. 



andj:herefbre, we jBuppose, one of the most difficult 



accomplishments an actor or actress has to acquire). 

.? V v^ J?^^?.>Sy'^^^®V^^^^^ ^^ expressive. They 
-^ ..f /;either remained in unconscious repose by her side, 

>>,or, if employed, it was^ to anticipate or confirm the 

f : language of the eye and tongue. There was no affec- 

^ tation, no unmeaning display, or awkward deficiency 



'^^^MJ^&'¥ 
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in her gesticulatioii ; but her body and mind seemed 
to be under the guidance of the same impulse^ to 
move in concert, and to be moulded into unity of 
e£fect by a certain natural grace, earnestness, and good 
sense. The contour of her face was nearly oval, and 
her features approached to the regularity of the 
Grecian outline. The expression of them was con- 
fined either to the extremity of pain and agony, or 
to habitual softness and pladdity, with an occasional 
smile of great sweetness. Her voice was deep, clear, 
and mellow, capable of the most forcible exertion, 
but, in ordinary speaking, *' gentle and low, an ex- 
cellent thing in woman !" She, however, owed com- 
paratively little to physical qualifications ; there was 
nothing in her face, voice, or person, sufficiently 
striking to have obtruded her into notice, or to have 
been a factitious substitute for other requisites. Her 
external advantages were merely the medium through 
which her internal powers displayed their refulgence, 
without obstruction or refraction (with the exception 
hereafter to be stated) : they were the passive instru- 
ments, which her powerful and delici^te sensibility 
widded with the utmost propriety, ease, and effect. 
Her excellence (unrivalled by any actress since Mrs. 
Siddons) consisted in truth of nature and force of 
passion. Her correctness did not seem the effect of 
art or study, but of instinctive sympathy, of a con- 
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fotitoity of ififnd and^ispS>Wtion Ho the character she 
wag playing, as if shei^m^uncbnsciously become the 
very' person. Thefe ^^^^6 "* catching lights,' no 
poiiited hiCs; lib theatri^'^ricks, no female arts 
resorted to, in her besf^orrgeneral style of acting : 



there was a singleness,l^^ntirehess, and harmony 
in it, that save it a double- chann as well as a double 
power. It rested on the centre* of its own feelings. 
Her style of acting was^mooth, 'round, polished, and 
classical, like a marble? statue ;' self-supported and 
self-involved ; owing iMresemblance to life, to the 



truth of imitation ; not^o^startling movements and 
restless contortion, but«retuming continually within 
the softened une.of beauty and nature. Her manner 
was, in this respect, th^opposite of Mr. Kean's, of 
whom no J^8JJiCan!,sa^ (either m a good or m a bad 
sense) Jthat,ne!iSlikesji marble statue, but of whom 
it ni^^J^Jftid^^tJ^ome appearance of truth, that 

Tjaste-board figure, the little, uncouth. 




^ 



v««K*oportioned^parts of which children pull awry, 

twitch, a^d jerk about m fifty odd and unaccount- 
. able directibris, to laugli at,— or, like the mock figure 

of harlequin^ that Ts stuck against the wal]« and pulled 
: I ,^< in pieces, and fastened' together again, with twenty 

idle, pantomimic, eccentric absurdities ! Or he seems 
^ to have St. Anthony's fire in his veins, St. Yitus's 

dance in his limbs^ and a devil tugging at every 

" ... '•••aeri- Vvat-v, --, i' , .'»■ ^ ' . 
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part :-~one shragging his shoulders, another wag- 
ging his head, another hobbling in his legs, another 
tapping his breast ; one straining his voice till it is 
ready to crack, another suddenly, and surprisingly, 
dropping it down into an inaudible whisper, which is 
made distinct and<;lear by the bravos in the pit, and 
the shouts of the gallery. There was not any of this 
paltry patch-work, these vulgar snatches at applause, 
these stops, and starts, and breaks, in Miss O'Neill's 
performance, which was sober, sedate, and free from 
pretence and mummery. We regret her loss the 
more, and fear we shall have to regret it more deeply 
every day. In a word, Mr. Kean's acting is like an 
anarchy of the passions, in which each upstart humour, 
or firenzy of the moment, is struggling to get violent 
possession of some bit or corner of his fiery soul and 
pigmy body — to jostle out, and lord it over the rest 
of the rabble of short-lived and furious purposes 
Miss O'Neill seemed perfect mistress of her own 
thoughts, and if she was not indeed the rightful 
queen of tragedy, she had at least all the decorum, 
grace, and self-possession of one of the Maids of 
Honour waiting around its throne. Miss O'Neill 
might have played to the greatest advantage in one 
of the tragedies of Sophocles, which are the perfec- 
tion of the stately, elegant, and simple drama of the 
Greeks : we cannot conceive of Mr. Eean making a 
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part of aiiy such- classical sroup. Perhaps, how- 
ever, we may magi^ ^ni^defec ts in this particular, 
as we have been accused^ofloyer-rating his general 



merits. We do not thinkjt an easy matter ** to praise 
him or blaioae him too much." .We have never heard 
any thing to alter the op inionaw e always entertained 
of him ; he can only do it^^lf^by his own acting. 



h 



While we owe it to him^o^eak largely of his genius 
and his powers, we ow ^itrtcT tne public to protest 
agunst the eccentricitj egjot th e one, or the abuses of 
the other. 'SKf **' 

To return from this diffression. With all the purity 

and simplicity, Mis sxQ^Neil l possessed the utmost 

force of tragedy .'I'^HeSs oiil was like the sea — calm, 

beautiful, smiling,^ smooth,' and yielding; but the 

storm ofgadversit y l ^h ed it into foam, laid bare its 

centre, or heaved^^MUgj^ against the skies. She 

could repose on gientleness, or dissolve in tenderness, 

aud at the same time give herself up to all the agonies 

of woeT^Shevcould express fond affection, pity, rage, 

dSpl^^m a dnes s^ all these passions in their 

simple and undefinable elements only. She felt them 

.as a woman-r-as a mistress, as a wife, a mother, or a 

v-friend. She seemed to have the most exquisite 

^''sense of the pressure of^ those soft ties that were 

-woven round her heart, and that bound her to her 

place in society^ and the rending them asunder ap- 
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peared to give a proportionable reyolsion to her 
frame, and disorder to her thoughts. There was 
nothing in her acting of a preteroatural or ideal cast 
— that could lift the mind above mortality^ or might 
be fancied to descend from another sphere. But she 
gave the fall, the true, and unalloyed expression to 
all that is common, obvious, and heartfelt in the 
charities of private life, and in the conflict of female 
virtue and attachment with the hardest trials and in- 
tolerable griefs. She did not work herself up to the 
extremity of passion, by questioning with her own 
thoughts ; or raise herself above circumstances, by 
ascending the platform of imagination ; or arm her- 
self against fate, by strengthening her will to meet 
it : no, she yielded to calamity, she gave herself up 
entire, and with entire devotion, to her unconquerable 
despair : — ^it was the tide of anguish sweUing in her 
own breast that overflowed to the breasts of the au- 
dience, and filled their eyes with tears, as the loud 
torrent projects itself from the cliff to the abyss 
below, and bears every thing before it in its resist- 
less course. The source of her command over 
public sympathy lay, in short, in the intense con- 
ception and unrestrained expression of what she 
and every other woman of natural sensibility would 
feel in given circumstances, in which she and 
every other woman was liable to be placed. Her 
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Belyidera, Isabella, ; ^^£j|B^erley, &c., were all 
characters of this stricjl^fep^iffle class of heroines, 
and she j)la3^ed them fo^ K e .ljfe . They were made 
of softness and suffenng^g JiV ^e recollect the first 
timiB ^e saw her in ^ elti d j ^ra, , when the manner 
in which she threw hersel^intaj.the arms of Jaffier, 



before they part, w^.S55 i , her heart would have 
leaped^ out pf her bosom,;;if she had not done so. 
It staggered the spectatQH|like la blow. Again, her 
first meeting with Biron,|in 'I sabella, was no less ad- 
mirable and impressive .jM Sh e!looked at, she saw, she 
knew him; her surprisgiv^r joy, were painted in 
her face, and woke^^ eve^^^nerve to rapture. She 
seemed to have perfectedjdl that her heart could do. 
But the sudderi. alteration.. of her look and manner, 
the shuddering>and^ herself, when she 

recovers^fro mAheriisi irprise, and recollects her situa- 
tion, mam i B dmoika^ once on the verge of 

ecstacvtanUi P^dU i^^ description, and threw 

all thaS^ri^nad^Uef ore done into the shade, — " like 
t o ^a nojme^r^^^ mid noon.*' We coidd 

. Imeiinonmanv- other msti^ they are still too 

.'fresh in the memory of' our readers to make it neces- 

' ^sary." It must be , confessed, as perhaps the only 

■ i .;, drawback on Miss O'Neill's merit, or on the pleasure 

'•^: derived from seeing her, that she sometimes carried 

/^ the expression pf grief, or agony of mind, to a degree 
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of physical horror that could hardly be borne. Her 
shrieks, in the concluding scenes of some of her 
parts, were like those of mandrakes, and you stopped 
your ears against them : her looks were of '' moody 
madness, laughing wild, amidst severest woe," and 
you turned your eyes from them, for they seemed to 
sear like the lightning. Her eye-balls rolled in her 
head; her words rattled in her throat. This was 
carrying reality too far. The sufferings of the body 
are no longer proper for dramatic exhibition when 
they become objects of painful attention in them- 
selves, and are not merely indicative of what passes 
in the mind — comments and interpreters of the moral 
scene within. The effect was the more ungrateful, 
from the very contrast (as we before hinted) between 
this lady's form and delicate complexion, and the 
violent conflict into which she was thrown. She 
seemed like the little flower, not the knotted oak, con- 
tending with the pitiless storm. There appeared no 
reason why she should " mar that whiter skin of 
hers than snow, or monumental alabaster,'' or rend 
and dishevel, with ruthless hand, those graceful 
locks, fEurer than the opening day. But these were 
faults arising from pushing truth and nature to an 
excess ; and we should, at present, be glad to see 
'* the best virtues" of others make even an approach 
to them. Her common style of speaking had a cer- 
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tain mild and eqi jSBl^mtS aation, not quite free from 
manner y but in t S^^S^ ^Wpaasioned parts she be- 
came proportioi^^Mf Sold, and varied. In 
comedy Miss O'N^^^^Bo^^iii our judgment, excel; 
her forte was the ^noJffl PHad ve never seen ber 
play any thing but Jf l^^yie eale, we should not have 
felt the regret at pai^^^i^her which we now do, 
in common witl^^^r^fofeF'of genius and of the 
genuine drama. 
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[ MR. MACREADY'S DEBUT IN 

ORESTES. 



Mb. Macbeadt appeared at Covent Garden Theatre 
on Monday,* in the character of Orestes, in the Dis- 
tressed Mother, a bad play for the display of his 
powers, in which, however, he succeeded in making 
a decidedly favourable impression upon the audience. 
His voice is powerful in the highest degree, and 
at the same time possesses great harmony and mo- 
dulation. His face is not equally calculated for 
the stage. He declaims better than anybody we 
have lately heard. He is accused of being violent, 
and of wanting pathos. Neither of these objections 
is true. His manner of delivering the first speeches 
in this play was admirable, and the want of increas- 
ing interest afterwards was the fault of the author 
rather than the actor. The fine suppressed tone in 
which he assented to Pyrrhus's command to convey 
the message to Hermione was a test of his variety of 
power, and brought down repeated acclamations 
from the house. We do not lay much stress on his 
mad scene, though that was very good in its kind, 

September 21, 1816. 
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for mad scenes da i^^cur.very often, and when 
they do, had in gene^SS^fe'/jbe omitted. We have 
not the slightest togite tion v .i n saying that Mr. 
Macready is by far . mg^pest ' tragic actor that has 
come out in our rem embSm ck^vith the exception of 
Mr. Kean. We, ho"^eaeraSheartily wish him well 
out of this character^ ^ ^Pr es tes. It is a kind of 
forlorn hope in traaredyTSThere is nothine to be 
made of it on the English^stage beyond experiment. 



.^«te® 



7 ->» - 



It is a trial, not a triimiph: These French plays 
puzzle an EngHsh audienclPexceedingly. They can- 



not attend to the actorr»forv. the difficulty they have 
in understanding the Jauthor. We think it wrong 
in any actor of greatjOSerit (which we hold Mr. 
Macready to be) to comer out in an ambiguous cha- 
racter to salve' his reputation.' An actor is like a man 
who throws*°minself from the top of a steeple by a 
rope.^^He'shpuld^hoose the hiehest steeple he can 
find, That u^hJ^does.> not "succeed m conung safe to 
the sToimdf n^may-, break his neck at once, and so 
put' himself 'and tne spectators out of further pain. 
. jVm togeT Mother is a very 

,": ' h goo'cp translation from*' Racine's Andromache. It is 
->" an alternation of topics, of pros and cons, on the 
-iijFcasuistry of domestic and state affairs, and produced 
' .p^a great effect oiennui^qn the audience. When you 
v!R' hear one of the speeches in these rhetorical trage- 
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dies, you knov as well "what will be the answer to it 
as when you see the tide coming up the river — you 
know that it will return again. The other actors 
filled their parts with successful mediocrity. 

We highly disapprove of the dresses worn on this 
occasion, and supposed to be the exact Greek cos- 
tume. We do not know that the Greek heroes were 
dressed like women, or wore their long hair straight 
down their backs. Or even supposing that they 
did, this is not generally known or understood by 
the audience ; and though the preservation of the 
ancient costume is a good thing, it is of more im- 
portance not to shock our present prejudices. The 
managers of Covent Grarden are not the Society of 
Antiquaries. The attention to costume is only ne- 
cessary to preserve probability: in the present in- 
stance it could only violate it, because there is no- 
thing to lead the public opinion to expect such an 
exhibition. We know how the Turks are dressed, 
from seeing them in the streets ; we know the cos- 
tume of the Greek statues, from seeing casts in the 
shop-windows ; we know that savages go naked, 
from reading voyages and travels ; but we do not 
know that the Grecian chiefs at the Siege of Troy 
were dressed as Mr. Charles Kemble, Mr. Abbott, 
and Mr. Macready were the other evening in the 
Distressed Mother. It is a discovery of the mana- 
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Mr|/Macfead5^o much of what his feehngs 

nugiit dictalef^^^^ than of 



what the circumstSicesm^ have dictated to him to 

v %4ld^^^^^^^^ the half fiignificant^ 

;^H half hysterical kugh and distorted jocular leer, with 

7^^^ his eyes towards the persons accusing him of the 



'^?. . . % /'^. ^ * October 1, 1816. 
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gers ; and they sh bjilaLha ve kept their secret to '^ 
themselves. The. egi^g^m^ Homer, applied to the ^* 
(jrecian .warripi*s^ fefl?? '£gM<tfyj" gc, is not any proof. % 
It signifies not longhcdnedJai^Vi^^ hushy-headed, :^ 
which would . com^jjgarCTjJbo the common Brutus <; 
head than Jthis.long^angb^^s The oldest 

and most authentic imod els. we have are the Elgin 
Marbles, and it, S .cert^ntlie Theseus is a crop. 
One would think/imOwmdard might satisfy the 
Committee of Manage^un point' of classical antiquity. 
But no such thing. i^They are much deeper in Greek 
costume and the hijstop^ or the fabulous ages than 
those old-fashibnedJeUows, the sculptors who lived 

'■twrij-ii/' '- 

in the time of P encl^ But we have said quite 
enough onjthis x)6mu7Zf^ 

'"'" i%ENT.EyOLE.* 

- J ill 11 1 III ^■I'H rH" 'fir^ ' '*'• .' 
Mh. MlAi^EiS^^^ientevole'is very fine in its kind. 

It was .^t!! ^i|^a ^*^c[ forcible . Indeed, we sus- 

pee?*soS^ pSSSlm^ too natural, that is, that 
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murder, when the evidence of his guilt comes out. 
Either the author did not intend him to hehave in 
this manner, or he must have made the other parties 
on the stage interrupt him as a self-convicted crimi- 
nal. His appeal to Manoah (the witness against 
him) to suppress the proofs which must he fatal to 
his honour and his hfe was truly affecting. His re- 
sumption of a spirit of defiance was not sufficiently 
dignified, and was more like the self-sufficient swag- 
gering airs of comedy than the real grandeur of 
tragedy, which should always proceed from passion. 
Mr. Macready sometimes, to express uneasiness and 
agitation, composes his cravat, as he would in a 
drawing-room. This is, we think, neither graceful 
nor natural in extraordinary situations. His tones 
are equally powerful and flexible, varying with the 
greatest facility from the lowest to the highest pitch 
of the human voice. 

OTHELLO* 

We have been rather spoiled for seeing any one else 
in this character, by Mr. Kean's performance of it, 
and also by having read the play itself lately. Mr. 
Macready was more than respectable in the part; 
and he only failed because he attempted to excel. 
He did not, however, express the individual bursts of 

* October 12, 1816. 
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;i feeling, nor the deeD^^Occumulating tide of pas- 
Vsion which oiught t<r ^^fen^ in Othello. It may 
perhaps, seem an extravagant 'illustration, but the 
idea which we think any actor ought to have of this 
charac^r, to play it to the height gf the poetical con- 
ception, is that of a majestic serpent wounded, writhing 



^j 



7 -> 

* ■ • 



^^. 



under it^ pain, stun^ to madness, and attempting by 
sudden darts,, or coilin^jipAts^whole force, to wreak 
its vengeance: on thosc A^m ut^it^^ and falling at last a 
mighty victim: under thejgrgdoubled strokes of its aa- 
sailMits. No one caE^dinireimore than we do the 
force of genius aui^j^passi^ii^which Mr. Eean shows 
in this part, but J^SifMMkstately enough in it. He 
g|r plays it hkej;a gim^tod'^not like a Moor. We 



miss in- Mr, Reanjtoofayhe^^phvsiognomv, or the cos- 
tume, so mucJi^s^the^jarcAe^ec^Mra/ building up of 
the part, -^^liis char acteii always puts us in mind of 

the line — 'f^ •'W^iSil^'''^^''' 

" Le^AMc'infits hundred thrones rejoice !" 



ih^ .«H8ft»;^>,w^, 



^- ■ -Aoi. 






it not only appeaiWbo hold commerce with meridian 
sunsJ^Snffl^^blopd^is made drunk with the heat 
of scorching^ies|*^but it indistinctly presents to us 
all thepsymbols of eastern magnificence. It wears a 



^ ^owS^d turban, and^tands before us like a tower. 
>;^;'' AH' this, it may be answered, is only saying that Mr. 
;^;,"^^Keanis not so tallfjas a tower : but any one, to play 



V OtheUo properly^: ought to look taller and grander 
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than any tower. Mr. Macready is tall enough for 
the part, and the looseness of his figure was rather in 
character with the flexihility of the south : hut there 
were no sweeping outlines, no massy movements in 
his action. 

The movements of passion in Othello (and the 
motions of the hody should answer to those of the 
mind) resemhle the heaving of the sea in a storm ; 
there are no sharp, slight, angular transitions, or if 
there are any, they are suhject to this general swell 
and commotion. Mr. Kean is sometimes too wedgy and 
determined ; hut Mr. Macready goes oflf like a shot, 
and startles our sense of hearing. One of these 
sudden explosions was when he is in such haste to 
answer the demands of the senate on his services : 
'< I do agnise a natural hardness," &c., as if he was 
impatient to exculpate himself from some charge, or 
wanted to take them at their word lest they should 
retract. There is nothing of this in Othello. He is 
calm and collected ; and the reason why he is carried 
along with such vehemence hy his passions when 
they are roused is, that he is moved by their collected 
force. Another fault in Mr. Macready* s conception 
was, that he whined and whimpered once or twice, 
and tried to affect the audience by affecting a pitiful 
sensibility, not consistent with the dignity and mas- 
culine imagination of the character : as where he re 
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peated, " No, npt much-moved," and again, " Othel- 
16's occupation's,eone,'i in*. a '.childish treble. The 
only part which should ' approach to this effeminate 



tenderness of complaint is 'his reflection, '*Yet, oh 
the pity of it, lago, the pity of it !" What we liked 
best was his eiaculation,-, if Swell, bosom, with thy 
fraught, /or '^w of aspicJ^s^tongues,^^ This was 
f6rcibly*giveii, and as*if^his^xpression were choaked 
with thebitternfess of«^passion. We do not know how 
he would have spolcensitlie'^speech, "Like to the 
Pontic sea that ..knows 'notiebb," &c., which occurs 



,, *?rr 



iiist before, for. it" wasifleftv out. There was also 
sqmething|flne injhismneasin^ inward starting 

at*^thejjnameitdf»*Qassioi^butJttwas too often repeated, 
with a view to^effecttvjMr. Macready got most ap- 
plause ihpuclijrspeechesias^that addressed to lago, 
" Horror on hbrro^iKead accumulate ! " This should 
be^^less^^pi^im.^Ete^y^^^^ we think, 

thrierw himself^on af chair a^ the back of the stase, to 
deliver" tlie^Miewell apostrophe to Content, and to the 



,;^^^pride||p^qmj),jand circumstance of glorious war." 
Thisiinightibe a relief *-to him, but it distressed the 



; .5^ -;. audiegce^^:.; .; .,]■ 



THE END. 
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THE WORKS OF WILLIAM HAZLITT. 

A NEW AJ^D UNIFOEM SEEIES, 
EDITED BY HIS SON. 



*#* ^ols. 1 to 13 have already appeared in this series. 

The remainder will follow toith the shortest 

possible intervals. 



1. 

CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS. 

FOURTH EDITION. 

^' A splendid gem that no reader of Shakspeare should 
lack." — Sunday Times, 

** The criticism of a man of great wit and talent, pic- 
turesque, acute, and poetical." — BelTs Messenger, 

" A book of considerable orijginality and genius. "What 
we chiefly look for in such a work is a fine sense of the 
beauties of the author, and an eloquent exposition of 
them — and all this and more may be foimd in the yolume 
before us." — Edinburgh Seview, 

*' Who has spoken with the same penetrative spirit, and 
in the same congenial vein ? Who has ever perused one 
of his glowing commentaries on these plays without rising 
with a deeper perception and more intense love and 
admiration of their unapproachable divinity ? " — TaWs 
Magazine. 

TABLE-TALK : 

ORIGINAL ESSAYS ON MEN AND MANNERS. 

2 VOLS« THIRD EDITION. 

'^ Each Essay is a pure gathering of the author's own 
mind, and not filched from the world of books, in which 
thievery is so common ; and All strike out some bold and 
Original thinking, and give some vigorous truths in stem 
and earnest language. They are written with infinite 
spirit and thought." — New Monthly Magazine, 
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CRITICISMS ON ART; 



SKETCHES OF TMKieXWRE GALLERIES OF 

*%mGEAND; 

WITH CATALOGUBStOPfT.HB^PRINCIPAL GALLBBIB8. 



"Mr. Hazlitt'8,criticisu»9^t^ pictures are initinct with 
earnest devotion to ar^^^wrichNvith illustrations of its 
beauties. AccountsTof^paintings are too often either made 
,up/ of technicalXter^S2t>,which convey no meaning to the 
uninitiated, oij^r mff escription of the scenes represented, 
with scarce an ^lj^ ioS^o^the ^skill by which the painter 
has-succeededfi^f^ul^ing'^nature; but Hazlitt's early 
aspirations fa&a jmnd^fj^^avo^ after excellence in the 
art;^pre8erveli^hii^jBffe^^ly from these errors. He re- 
garded the subjecff wittrp erfect love ****** 
M^" Hunt says Jf^ligS8**Essays that they ' throw a light 
d^dfi'as'fr&m. a*paintTd'winadwJ — a sentence which, in 



its few wd^^y ch^aracterizes them all, and leaves nothing 
to ■ be wil^d'^o^^fdi^''^Thot^ht8 on the Genius and 
Writings^^Ha^MCJby Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, 

i6; 



l>Xh^ I 



RplIND TABLE. 



[^ERATURE, MEN, AND MANNERS. 



THIRD EDITION. 



*VTcjj8i3eal?ofT>|he njerit . of the Essays of the * Round 

Table*. ^would,. be entirely- superfluous, they having, by 

' unanim'ous^consent, been admitted amongst the standard 

^^ literature of England.*'— ^ilfe#r(?poKton Magazine. 

^> \^ ** Open a book of his, and you are hurried on with it 

, and 



'\ ^j- 



• -if^i 



' Vv^ irresistibly. This is the force of style, earnestness 
yf^; acute observation. The ' Round Table ' is well known, 
,^[. 'and justly prized as a series of Essays by him and Leigh 
.- Hunt— some of the most pleasant in the language.'* — 
Westminster Review, 
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7. 

LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH POETS. 

THIRD EDITION. 

*' His observations are always striking on the score of 
original genius ; he perceived, with the strongest mental 
eye, the distinctive qualities of every image presented to 
him, and, combined with this faculty, the power of con- 
veying it as forcibly to the reader. It is impossible not 
to be pleased with the life and force of his original con- 
ceptions — we may add also with the brilliancy of his 
imagination, which is never at fault for a striking image 
and similitude." — BelTs Messenger. 

'* The * Lectures on the English Poets ' is perhaps one 
of the most generally interesting. He handles the sub- 
ject with great gusto, metaphysical acuteness, and rich 
illustration. One remarkable quality in Hazlitt's writings 
is his extraordinary abundance, justness, beauty, and fell' 
city of quotation.'^ — Westminster Review. 

8. 

LECTURES ON THE COMIC WRITERS. 

THIRD EDITION. 

" Hazlitt's relish for wit and humour, and his acute 
perception of the critical value of the good things he en- 
joyed, give to these discourses a raciness and gusto. It 
is like reading our favourite authors over again, in com- 
pany with one who not only laughs with us, but points 
out the felicitous thoughts that please. He was a fine 
critic, and always writes from the impulse of thought ; 
and brilliant as his style, he never, like too many of our 
would-be ifrUliantSf sacrifices sense to sound.'' — Spectator. 

'* These Iicctures on our great Comic Writers are worthy 
of being treasured up with the subjects of which they 
treat. How qualified he was to write on ' Wit and Hu- 
mour,' how keen his relish, and how genuine his under- 
standing of them ! the rich traces of a mind, from whose 
fine critical perceptions few of the profounder truths that 
lurk under the light graces and gaieties of our best comic 
writers could be hidden, while it was equally alive to the 
playfulness of the humour, and the enjoyment of the wit. 
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amidst which: those^deepjer^Ibeauties lay to be detected. 
The jVolume,^iff its'*present compact form, should com- 
manid many thoiisand^readers; it will entertain them all." 
— Examiner. %W^0b^Ai»l ''J*; v 

LECTURES X>iCT^^ OF THE 



SCCErOJElELIZABETH. 

THIRD 'EDITION. 

"^A. volume jofnervousfarid* eloquent criticism of the 
old Englishvdramatillsiaiidt other writers. The acute 
discrimination of thffl critic? and' the* flowing fervour of his 



style, carry the readei: alongrwith him." — Spectator. 

" Some of the„best*^riticisms upon dramatic and gene- 
ral literature that have e'^r done honour to the mind of 
this country. There Jsn^ writer who abounds with more 
am pie. materials for 'thinkih? than the author of these 
Lectures, and we wish th'eir reproduction every success." 
—-Morning^(SHromcle}'S^' '■]: .. 

** He possesses one nb|)le^quality, at least, for the office 

which%ef "fi^^l^seni^ in^th^ intiens^ admiration and love 

whicH' he*feeisi/orUfie;krjeat^authors on whose excellences 

he dwells. His relish for their beauties is so keen, that 

while he describes'tii^in? the pleasures which they impart 

b^'come 'alinost*^alpable^tb the sense ; and we seem to 

feast arid*bariqu%*on'theiiP* nectar'd sweets.' He draws 

asi(le the^veiTOf^Cime with% hand tremulous with mingled 

(ielifh|?'an&J;^ever4n^'e%''and descants, with kii^dling en- 

; 'tbusiasm,*ond^*the' delicacies that picture of genius 

i iwliicl?li^discloses?*'His intense admiration of intellectual 

;,;; j; beauty^seems; always t^o sharpen his critical faculties. He 

* 1 ^ 3 ^'dpes^ not ^^^^ to show the springs 

*;Hf ^4'^^®P%'^t^^^^^od)"fl6ws all eloquent, and the divine ex- 

V •Y^hf/'^iy^^ but makes us feel it in the sparkling 

a; ' r^^or softened eye, the wreathed smile, and the tender bloom. 

i'^ rYv^Ina word, he at once analyzes and describes, — so that our 

: s^ehjbyments of loveliness^are not chilled, but brightened, 

i>by'our acquaintance with their inward sources. His 

^criticisms while they extend our insight into the causes of 

^poetical excellence, teiach' us, at the same time, more 

keenly to enjbyj and more fondly to revere it." — JEdin- 

burgh, :Revievf.f^^ ^ '^ ^ ■ 
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10. 

SKETCHES AND ESSAYS. 

" In each and every page we recognise the familiar hand 
of the acute, sturdy, wilfud, but benevolent philosopher — 
writing in the same lucid, shprt, and vehement style — 
heartily relishing beauty and genius wherever he found 
them. Nor is the treatment less characteristic than the 
subjects ; plenty of quotable and memorable passages." — 
Mxaminer* 

"Characterised by original and deep thought." — Asiatic 
Journal, 

" Tliey abound in glowing images and brilliant passages. 
We knowno living author that could rival them." — Swmay 
Times. 

II. 

WINTERSLOW; 

ESSAYS AND CHARACTERS WRITTEN THERE. 

An entirely new volume of the Autfaor*s Essays and 
Characters, collected from various sources. 

12. 

THE ENGLISH STAGE; 

A SERIES OF DRAMATIC CRITICISMS. 
A New Edition, with large Additions. 

13. 
CHARACTERISTICS. 

IN THE MANNER OF R0GHEF0UCALT*S MAXIMS. 

SECOND EDITION. 

'* Here we have * in the rough ' all the author's well- 
known theories of human character and action, as well as 
his happiest principles of criticism and poetry ; — truly 
admirable, profoundly reasoned, and well expressed. We 
commend them to general perusal." — Examiner, 

'* There is stuff enough m this one little book to make 
a reputation for a fine writer. It is full of familiar truths, 
new and startlingly shown ; of wholesome teaching, and 
matter for reflection." — Globe, 
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14.^15. 
..-, .Xi;IJ|KPM«N SPEAKER. 

-if^He is at hdmevin^the^ closet — in the fresh fields — in 
,the studies— ratkthei^theatre^j^ He. felt intensely; he im- 
bued — he saturated |himsejf with, the genius he examined ; 
his^ criticisms|Uje^J;here(^ scientific ; and his 

remarkabl^el^fajpult}!^^saying brilli^^^ things, in which the 
wit only ministers., to^the wisdom, Js very conspicuous in 
all."— literary ^azett^l^^^l^^ 

'^ A^ iJ % COMPRISING 

ESSAYS. ON THE, PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN 
ACTION; t)N THE- THEORIES OF HARTLEY 
AND OTHER^:; ON ABSTRACT IDEAS ; 
V .;. . 0N*H6BBES, LOCKE, &c. &c. 

, .; ^^'\ ', ,,- ^,»;: >'^" v^-t '' ' \;«c 
*i*VFull of^originarremarks/^^^and worthy a diligent peru- 

" Wbrks^f great abilifyiV^^^^^^ Mackintosh. 

,, ...s.fpqtlTICAL ESSAYS, 

WITHjSKETCHES'^bF PUBLIC CHARACTERS. 

. '^ Distinguished^by a^penetrating spirit, an analytical 
acutepess and.iiisight into the springs of action, rarely 
found in temporanwyritings." — I'aWs Magazine. 

^^ /T SPIRIT OF THE ACE; 

* 4;# "'^'ORf CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS. 

;" ?^'y "j3i^ has spoken of the most remarkable men of his 

' i^jtime with a free* spirit, though in general we think with 

V vvjustness,. sagacity, and a delicate discrimination of the 

^yc finer shades of character, and of those evanescent forms of 

'expression. which an inferior artist might in vain attempt 

to catch. In^this respect Hazlitt is the Clarendon of his 

Age^-^Tdifs Maaazine, 

■... '-'^ '^'^sk^l^: ;/.■ 

■■■"I .^ ."r, , 
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20. 

CONVERSATIONS WITH JAMES NORTH- 
COTE, R.A. 

ON THB 

FINE ARTS AND MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 

" These Conversations contain much fine thought, libe- 
ral criticism, and refined, yet solid and practical wisdom." 
— Taifs Magazine. 

21.— 22. 

THE ELOQUENCE OF THE BRITISH 

SENATE. 

23. 

NOTES OF A JOURNEY THROUGH 
FRANCE AND ITALY. 

24, 25, 26, 27. 
LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 

28.-29. 
MEMOIRS OF THOMAS HOLCROFT. 

30. 

A GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 

31.-32. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH 

REVIEW. 

33. 
AN ESSAY ON POPULATION. 

34. 
AN ABRIDGMENT OF TUCKER'S LIGHT 

OF NATURE. 
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WORKS BY 

mELIAM^ HAZLITT, 

'.-.OF'THE^MIDDLEiTEMPLE, BARRISTER. 

1 . THE CLA^SICAElGA^ZETTEERi A Dictionary of Ancient 
Geography, Sacred and|Profane. -^ 

2.tTHEi^WORES|0^MONTAIGNE, translated, with his 
T.ra\^l8,^ no^^ rat ^^ublished, Letters ; Biographical and 
BiblKg^apliical ^otice^^^i^f , ^ ^ 



3, 4, 5. THE WORKS OF^. DANIEL^^DEFOE, edited, with 
a'Life," and NoVesiWVoik 1; 2\ Si-i;"* '^ ' 

Td.^CARREL'S HISTORY JOF THE COUNTER REVO- 
LUTION .. ENGLANI); translated, with Fox's James II. 

*?t>CIN,Q^MARSr^r,i'feon^iracy under Louis XIII. Trans- 
dilated from De VignyT ' ; , 

8. LIFE OF RAEFAELLp, translated from Be Quincy; 
witi^^the^Life 'df;Michaelj|ALngelo, by Duppa. 

9. LIFE OF CARDINALtwOLSEY, by Gait : with additions 
from Gavendishj and vOthers. . V^iW. ^ 

10. GUIZO'g'S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLU- 
TION^ oi 1640; from the Accession to the Death of Cl^arles I. 

..^Translafedil^ ^I'^lf^-' ^ 
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f 11, 12fl3>GUIZOT'S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 
V IN EUROPE AND FRANCE. Translated. Three Vols. 

^ ri^l4. MieHELET'S^LIFEiOF LUTHER, translated, with 

j-ij" additions from Audint' 



f./. 



additions from Audih'. 



:* ^.^15.,MICHELET'S« HISTORY OF THE ROMAN RE- 
' ' ii ^ PyBLIC:r>/rran8lated. 

^ V16,'7l7, la RDSCOE'S LIVES OF LORENZO DE ME- 

■ |^al>DlCI ANDLEO X. Edited, with translations of the Latin, 

■ . .-^'^ .' ^ Italian, and Qld French Notes. 

ri9..THIERRY'S HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF 
■' /ENGLAND BY THE NORMANS. Translated, with 
■ large additional Notes. • 
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